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PREFACE. 


From  early  years  it  has  been  my  habit  to  write  verse ; and  this 
volume  of  Poetry  represents  a lifelong  dalliance  with  the  Muse. 
Not  that  the  courtship  has  been  constant  or  consistent;  for 
years  have  passed  without  a line  of  verse  having  been  written, 
or  indeed  the  inclination,  or  perhaps  the  power  to  write  verse, 
having  been  felt.  Still,  some  public  event,  some  private  inci- 
dent, an  unexpected  thought,  or  keenly-felt  sentiment,  the 
happiness  of  an  acquaintance,  or  the  loss  of  a friend, — would 
awaken  the  desire  to  commemorate  such  in  verse,  and  rhymes 
would  flow  in  upon  me,  unsought  and  uncalled  for.  Seldom,  if 
indeed  ever,  have  I sat  down  deliberately  to  write  rhyme ; but 
having  acquired  the  habit  of  retaining  and  even  correcting  my 
compositions  in  the  memory,  until  opportunity  offered  to  write 
them  down,  I have  been  enabled  to  accumulate  a goodly  store 
of  verse  without  interfering  with  any  necessary  avocation,  and 
without  even  intimate  friends  suspecting  that  I was  ever  guilty 
of  writing  a line  of  poetry.  Composed  as  a divertisement  to 
thought,  as  a solace  in  care,  or  a mental  recreation  to  relax 
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the  mind  when  overwrought  by  sterner  studies  or  overbur- 
dened with  the  weight  of  professional  responsibility, — the  heart 
was  relieved  and  the  mind  refreshed  by  a diversity  of  even 
mental  toil.  Thus  to  vary  the  mode  of  thought  relieves  the 
brain,  as  varying  the  mode  of  exercise  does  the  body ; and  men 
of  the  greatest  mental  powers  and  highest  attainments  have* 
felt  the  need  of  some  such  relief,  and  have  sought  and  prac- 
tised it.  Men  in  the  highest  positions,  and  weighted  with  the 
heaviest  responsibilities,  have  thus  sought  refuge  in  the  com- 
position of  some  literary  or  scientific  work,  different  from  the 
intellectual  labour  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  and  necessarily 
employed.  To  quote  examples,  even  in  our  own  day,  is  unneces- 
sary, and  might  seem  to  savour  of  vanity,  when  I write  to 
excuse  such  a course  on  my  own  part ; and  Poetry,  above  all, 
has  often  been  chosen  as  the  most  attractive  and  delightful  of 
mental  recreations. 

Perhaps  no  pursuit  more  needs  some  countervailing  relief  to 
the  mind  and  to  the  feelings  than  does  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine ; yet  to  no  one  is  such  indulgence  so  grudgingly  accorded 
or  more  tyrannically  forbidden  than  to  the  medical  man.  But 
it  will  not  always  be  so  when  medical  men  come  better  to 
understand  their  own  interests  and  to  be  better  united  among 
themselves,  and  the  public  begin  better  to  appreciate  the  scien- 
tific and  literary  claims  of  the  medical  profession.  To  write  a 
large  Poem  has,  at  times,  been  an  object  of  my  ambition;  but  I felt 
as  if  the  power  were  wanted,  had  even  the  opportunity  occurred. 
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When  I first  entered  the  grand  International  Exhibition  of 
1851,  however  (the  first  and  most  beautiful  of  all  International 
Exhibitions — our  “ Crystal  Palace  ”),  that  ambition  came  again 
upon  me.  What  a grand  subject  for  a didactic  and  descriptive 
poem!  Surely  some  worthy  literary  memorial  will  make  its 
appearance  to  commemorate  this  great  event, — this  new  date 
in  Commerce,  Art,  and  Science, — this  new  era  in  England’s 
history, — in  the  history  of  the  world ! But  no  such  literary 
memorial  ever  appeared.  When  the  second  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862  was  announced,  I bethought  me  of  my  former 
wish;  and  when  the  Exhibition  was  opened,  and  the  impression 
made  by  that  opening  was  both  heightened  and  deepened  by  the 
sad  event  which  had  cast  a gloom  over  all,  plunged  the  nation 
into  grief,  and  agonized  the  heart  of  our  beloved  Sovereign, — 
the  stronger  became  my  desire  that  some  literary  memorial  of 
the  event  should  appear — a memorial  of  our  greatest  and  last 
Exhibition ; for  many  a year  will  it  be  ere  England,  or  perhaps 
any  other  nation,  sees  another, — a memorial  of  that  great  and 
good  Prince  so  suddenly  taken  from  us,  and  to  whom  the 
world  owes  this  grandest  of  modern  institutions.  Then  was 
begun  my  Poem  entitled,  “ Nature  and  Art : or,  Reminiscences 
of  the  International  Exhibition,  Opened  in  London  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1862.”  * 

Many  were  the  impediments  and  many  the  delays,  to  its 


* The  Title  of  my  Poem,  “Nature  and  Art,”  has  since  been  appropriated  by 
Messrs.  Day  and  Son,  for  their  beautifully  illustrated  Magazine. 
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publication,  even  after  much  had  been  printed.  I still  hoped  a 
worthier  pen  would  essay  the  noble  theme.  When,  however, 
no  sign  of  such  appeared,  and  another  Great  Exhibition  was 
announced  (the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867,  at  Paris),  I felt 
that  now  or  never  was  the  time  come  when  my  Poem  must 
appear,— while  men’s  minds  were  once  again  attracted  to  such 
subjects,  and  ere  our  great  rival  should  occupy  the  place, 
without  one  literary  memorial  having  appeared  of  either  of  our 
International  Exhibitions. 

As  such  a Memorial,  and  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  an  International  Exhibition,  I now  publish  my  history 
and  description,  in  verse,  of  the  International  Exhibition  of 
London,  in  1862.  Would  that  my  Poem  were  more  worthy  of 
the  subject,  and  more  worthy  the  name  of  that  good  Prince 
who  will  ever  be  remembered  for  the  mark  which  he  left  on  the 
civilization  of  England  while  living ; and  the  deep  and  heartfelt 
sorrow  which  moved  the  nation  at  his  death  — a universal 
sorrow,  such  as  few  have  ever  been  mourned  with.  Was  ever 
Prince  mourned  with  a deeper  or  a truer  sorrow  P Was  ever 
Sovereign’s  sorrow  more  loyally  or  more  lovingly  shared  than 
that  of  our  bereaved  and  beloved  Queen?  Yet  enduring  as 
tender  should  be  the  sympathy  for  a loss  at  once  unutterable 
and  irreparable ; but  Time  brings  healing  on  his  wings ; and  the 
very  love  and  loyalty  which  made  the  people  sympathize  so  in 
the  sorrow  of  their  Sovereign,  now  make  them  yearn  more  for 
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the  time  when  they  shall  see  their  Queen  again  participating 
fully  in  their  joys  as  they  did  in  her  sorrow,  — when  Her 
Majesty  will  again  occupy  that  place  which  she  alone  can  fill, 
and  confer  that  happiness  which  their  Queen  can  alone  confer. 
But  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness  ; and  the  very  ardour 
of  the  peoples’  desire  may,  at  times,  lead  to  some  forgetfulness 
as  to  the  nature  and  the  delicacy  of  the  request. 

“ Her  office  then 

Henceforth  to  dry  up  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them  ; 

Though  yet  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  her.” 
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Nation  ax  Exhibitions  arose  originally  in  France,  and  were 
specially  promoted  by  the  First  Napoleon,  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  to  the  products  of  Manufacture,  Art,  and 
Science,  after  the  ravages  of  the  Revolution. 

In  England  the  National  Exhibitions  owe  their  origin  and 
success  in  particular  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  aided  by  the 
Schools  of  Design,  and  still  more  so  by  the  Schools  of  Art  and 
Science.  But  the  progress  of  such  Exhibitions  was  slow,  and 
their  establishment  uncertain,  until  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  prosperous  issue  of  the  grand  Exposition  of  Industry  at 
Birmingham,  in  1849  (which  seems  itself  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  success  of  the  Grand  French  Exhibition,  five  years 
before),  and  stimulated  by  the  financial  results  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  Manufactures  at  the  Free  Trade  Bazaar,  held,  in  the 
following  year,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  Prince  Consort 
consented  to  become  President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
supported  by  this  success  of  a National  Exhibition,  the  idea  of 
an  International  Exhibition  was  conceived,  and,  having  been 
adopted  after  due  deliberation,  was  inaugurated  by  the  Prince 
Albert.  Without  him  an  International  Exhibition  would  not 
have  been.  With  him,  success  was  not  only  possible,  but  a 
glorious  success  was  achieved.  Ably  was  the  Prince  seconded 
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by  the  taste,  the  genius,  the  science,  the  commerce,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  land;  yet  not  without  some  signs  of  National 
prejudice,  the  traces  of  which  still  seem  to  linger,  though  little 
creditable  to  the  greatness  or  dignity  of  an  enlightened  people. 
England  has  still  something  to  achieve  ere  she  stand  before 
the  world  as  a great  nation  should  do,  rendering  justice  to  the 
claims  of  Fine  Art,  and  adequately  rewarding  the  services  of 
Science.  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  are  doing  much  to 
enlighten  and  elevate  the  people,  but  the  Nation  still  needs 
that  Science  as  an  integral  part  of  Education,  should  be  taught 
in  our  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  that  Technical  Instruction 
should  be  provided  for  our  Industrial  Classes. 

The  grand  design  of  an  International  Exhibition  once  enter- 
tained, the  plan  was  soon  matured  and  adopted.  Even  accident 
seemed  to  favour  the  completion  of  the  design.  By  what  an 
unexpected  inspiration  was  it  that  Paxton  conceived  the  idea 
of  that  marvellous  edifice,  constructed  of  Iron  and  of  Glass  * 
(the  Architect’s  most  antagonistic  materials),  which  arose  like 
a fairy  structure  to  astonish  and  enchant  men’s  eyes,  and  make 
a new  era  in  Architecture  and  History, — the  first  International 
Exhibition,  England’s  wondrous  Palace  of  Crystal,  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851 ! 

Even  the  very  accident  of  those  grand  old  Elm  Trees  (which 
were  forbidden  to  be  cut  down)  towering  beneath  the  glass 
domes,  gave  an  additional  effect  to  the  building,  measuring,  as 

* To  reduce  the  Taxation  of  a people  to  the  lowest  amount  compatible  with  the 
requirements  of  the  State,  should  he  the  aim  of  all  wise  Statesmen ; but  perhaps 
never  did  such  beneficial  results  follow  the  diminution  of  a duty  on  any  article 
as  those  which  have  followed  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass,  effected  by  that 
far-seeing  Statesman,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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it  were,  its  height  and  magnitude,  while  recalling  to  mind  the 
origin  of  the  design,  which  was  but  a development  of  the  vast 
Conservatory  at  Chatsworth. 

Nor  has  the  Crystal  Palace  wholly  disappeared  “like  fairy 
gifts  fading  away.”  Its  reconstruction,  if  not  resurrection,  is 
to  be  seen  at  Sydenham,  still  retaining  its  popular  appellation, 
and  fulfilling  its  chief  functions,  by  ministering  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  recreation  of  the  public:  “helping  the  people  to  a 
holiday.” 

The  minds  of  men  were  at  once  impressed  and  captivated  by 
the  novelty,  the  beauty,  and  the  utility  of  such  an  Exposition 
of  Commerce,  Manufacture,  Art,  and  Science.  A new  Era 
began, — a new  mode  of  competition, — a new  form  of  fame 
aroused  the  ambition  and  exercised  the  industry  of  all  nations. 
What  capital  City  has  not  since  had  its  International  Exhi- 
bition? What  town  has  not  had  its  industrial  competition? 
What  country,  what  people  have  not  imitated  this  most  legiti- 
mate mode  of  occupying  the  energies  and  gratifying  the 
aspirations  of  men  ? From  London  to  Sierra  Leone,  from  the 
Tropics  to  the  Poles,  has  this  good  example  been  followed,  this 
grand  institution  been  adopted  ! 

That  England  should  again  desire  a Universal  Exhibition  to 
repeat  or  surpass  the  success  already  achieved,  was  natural ; 
and  in  due  time  decided  upon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Founder  of  such  institutions.  Accordingly,  after  a period  of 
ten  years  (with  one  year’s  additional  delay  caused  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Europe),  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862  was  opened  in  London  on  the  first  of  May,  sur- 
passing in  magnitude  and  in  magnificence  all  that  had  gone 
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before,  nor  surpassed  itself  by  any  which  has  since  followed, 
though  shorn  of  its  chiefest  glory  by  that  sad  event,  which  not 
only  wrung  the  heart  of  the  nation  with  grief,  but  touched  the 
hearts  of  all  nations  with  sympathy  and  sorrow ; when,  instead 
of  having  the  monarchs  of  the  Earth  for  our  visitors,  our  own 
Sovereign  had  to  forego  a visit  to  that  Exhibition. 

To  render  in  Yerse  a Record  of  this  Exhibition,  depicting 
its  principal  treasures,  and  detailing  its  chief  incidents,  is  the 
object  of  my  Poem,  entitled 

NATURE  AND  ART ; 

OB, 

Reminiscences  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 

And  a Poem  descriptive  of  one  great  Exhibition,  must  be  more 
or  less  descriptive  of  all. 

In  recording  special  objects,  each  is  described  rather  than 
criticized,  nor  have  I presumed  on  my  own  unaided  judgment 
to  make  selection.  I followed  the  popular  choice,  which, 
curiously  enough,  I found  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  able 
and  eloquent  Criticisms  of  the  Periodical  Press,  .to  which  I 
own  myself  indebted  not  only  for  suggestions  and  opinions, 
but  often  for  sentiments  and  expressions,  such  as  best  recorded 
the  actual  feelings  of  the  day,  and  were  best  calculated  to 
make  a memorial  which  might  always  be  read  as  a faithful 
chronicle  of  this  great  National  Triumph.  But  the  pen  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  the  pencil,  in  depicting  that  which  has  not 
been  seen,  and  bringing  a full  image  of  each  object  before  the 
eye ; yet  “ word-painting  ” may  help  the  imagination  or  revive 
the  memory,  and  be  consulted  with  interest  to  try  how  far 
such  effects  can  be  realized. 
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In  the  beautiful  Photographs,  however,  published  by  the 
London  Photographic  Society  (possessed  or  to  be  procured  by 
the  reader),  will  be  found  faithful  representations  of  all  objects 
and  incidents  of  this  Exhibition  most  worthy  of  record.  Hor 
can  reference  be  omitted  to  the  admirable  wood-cuts  of  the 
“ Illustrated  London  Hews,”  whose  pages,  devoted  directly  to 
the  subject,  have  spread  over  the  world  illustrations  and  infor- 
mation unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  Art,  though  Art  has  now 
its  own  journals  devoted  especially  to  such  subjects. 

The  opinions  and  sentiments  expressed  in  my  Poem,  are 
those  which  I have  always  entertained,  nor  do  I now  see  reason 
to  change,  but  rather  the  more  tenaciously  to  hold;  for  many 
who  once  thought  otherwise,  have  since  come  to  adopt  such 
views.  Most  men,  however,  as  they  advance  in  life  and  see 
more,  hear  more,  learn  more,  and  know  more,  will  find  occasion 
to  modify  their  opinions,  nor  conclude  that  all  they  think  must 
be  absolutely  right,  while  those  who  think  otherwise  must  be 
necessarily  wrong.  “ The  hard  and  fast  line  ” so  much  prized 
in  other  days — indeed,  until  the  other  day, — is  now  spreading 
into  a broader  boundary.  May  we  trust  that  this  will  include 
more  of  mutual  consideration,  conciliation,  and  even  concession 
than  has  hitherto  always  been  the  case ! At  any  rate,  “ Vitu- 
perative appellatives  ” might  be  abandoned  by  common  consent. 

From  the  intimate  intercourse  of  nations  much  good  had  been 
anticipated,  and  much  good  has  followed:  misunderstandings 
have  been  removed,  and  honourable  rivalry  substituted  for 
narrow-minded  jealousies.  By  alternately  visiting  these  Exhi- 
bitions, the  workman  and  the  manufacturer  of  one  country 
gets  an  insight  into  the  work  and  manner  of  work  of  other 
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countries.  If  wanting  in  artistic  taste  or  genius,  lie  may  see 
that  which  will  correct  his  taste  or  arouse  his  genius ; or  if  his 
workmanship  be  not  perfect,  he  will  learn  to  amend  his  work 
by  the  more  perfect  models  shown  elsewhere.  The  more 
tasteful  design  or  showy  finish  of  the  foreigner  will  suggest 
attention  to  these  qualities  in  British  manufacture,  but  the 
solid  workmanship  and  careful  finish  of  the  English  artizan 
is  as  yet  unrivalled.  Thus,  by  international  communication, 
we  come  to  discover  our  own  deficiencies,  and  to  appreciate  the 
excellencies  of  others,  and  commendable  competition  and 
mutual  advancement  is  the  result.  Indeed,  so  remarkable  has 
been  the  change  thus  effected  since  the  first  International 
Exhibition,  that  some  of  the  nations  seem  to  have  changed 
places  in  their  commercial  relations. 

Great  Britain  has  attained  to  such  excellence  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts,  as  to  call  for  renewed  exertions  to  hold  their 
own  on  the  part  of  her  old  rivals ; but  Great  Britain  will 
herself  have  to  see  that  she  holds  her  own  in  the  grander 
departments  of  productive  manufacture  and  mechanical  skill, 
if  she  means  to  regain  and  maintain  her  place  as  the  world’s 
great  Mechanist  and  Manufacturer.  It  well  behoves  all  whom 
it  concerns  (and  whom  does  it  not  concern  ?)  to  look  to  this  in 
time ; and  wherever  the  fault  lie,  let  that  fault  be  speedily 
corrected;  but  the  country  of  Arkwright,  Watt,  the  Steven- 
sons,  and  Wheatestone,  will  never  fail  to  produce  sons  able 
to  sustain  the  inventive  and  scientific  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  this  international  intercourse,  the  observant  workman 
will  not  fail  to  notice  that  cordiality  between  master  and  man 
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(whose  interests  are  after  all  identical),  economy  in  the  processes 
adopted,  and  the  exercise  of  the  best  abilities  of  all  concerned, 
can  alone  secure  first  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  But 
in  all  arrangements  between  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
for  mutual  benefit,  the  interests  of  a third  party  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  that  the  most  important  party — the  Public ; 
for  if  the  customer  has  not  his  just  share  in  the  bargain,  by 
being  secured  a good  article  at  a fair  price,  custom  will  slacken 
or  cease,  and  work  become  short,  or  the  employer  be  no  longer 
able  to  employ  the  workman.  Combinations  adopted  to  lower 
the  standard  of  work  to  an  ordinary  or  common  level  (a  most 
un-English  sentiment) ; or  coercive  measures  used  to  force  up 
wages,  can  only  defeat  their  own  ends  by  driving  customers 
to  seek  for  better  work  in  cheaper  markets,  while  the  work- 
man loses  the  wages  he  had,  and  may  be  left  destitute,  after 
forfeiting  the  sympathy  so  generally  and  so  generously  shown 
him,  on  the  noble  principle  of  leaning  towards  the  weaker  side. 

Can  there  indeed  be  no  Commercial  Congress  amicably  to 
adjust  the  rights,  interests,  and  claims  of  all ; and  where  the 
voice  of  justice  and  generosity  might  respond  to  that  of 
reason  and  moderation,  with  mutual  benefit  and  satisfaction? 

The  more  exalted  expectations,  the  enthusiastic  anticipations 
of  a reign  of  peace  upon  earth  and  good  will  among  men,  to  be 
inaugurated  and  established  by  all  this  friendly  intercourse 
between  nations,  may  have  been  premature  or  exaggerated ; 
but  that  the  possibility,  or  even  probability  of  such  an  advent 
has  been  thus  facilitated,  none  can  doubt  or  deny,  nor  need  any 
one  despair.  Wars  have  since  then  been.  War  threatens,  and 
a great  war,  but  sharp,  short,  and  decisive,  if  not  final,  there 
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may  yet  be ; as  but  too  many  causes  for  war  still  subsist.  Nor 
have  the  dragon’s  teeth,  already  long  since  sown,  been  few, — 
when  diplomatists  thought  more  of  maps  than  of  mortals,  and 
rulers  forgot  that  to  govern  well  is  cheaper  and  more  secure 
than  enlarging  standing  armies  or  multiplying  national  police ; 
(though  in  every  country,  according  to  the  numbers  and  the 
nature  of  its  inhabitants,  a force  must  be  maintained  adequate 
to  secure  order  and  to  sustain  law.)  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  most  countries,  and  among  all  populations,  the  disposition 
for  war  declines,  while  the  desire  for  peace  increases.  War  has 
become  unpopular  among  the  masses.  Its  uncertain  gains  and 
certain  burdens  are  better  understood  and  appreciated.  Mere 
military  fame  is  no  longer  the  sole  standard  of  glory.  Is  it 
impossible  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the 
deliberate  decisions  of  an  International  Congress  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  uncertain  arbitrament  by  Arms,  the  last 
vestige  of  the  obselete  “ Ordeal  ” of  the  dark  ages,  and  still 
the  bane  and  the  discredit  of  modern  civilization  ? The  Duello 
has  fallen  into  disrepute  among  men ; cannot  Combat  fall  into 
disuse  among  Mankind,  even  though  national  susceptibilities 
still  subsist,  and  dynastic  difficulties  have  yet  to  be  adjusted  ? 
To  reason  thus  may  seem  futile  now,  but  will  it  be  so  always  ? 
Haply,  “ The  Peoples  ” are  getting  an  insight  as  to  who  are  the 
victims,  and  whence  comes  the  blood  and  the  treasure  expended 
in  War.  Haply,  the  desire  for  Disarmament  may  be  pressed 
upon  Governments  by  that  inponderable  but  irresistable  force, 

Public  Opinion,  which  even  Eulers  rules ; 

until  Governments  have  found  out  a way  to  effect  a general 
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disarmament  with  justice  and  safety  to  all;  for  to  be  safe, 
disarmament  must  be  loyal  and  universal.  At  all  events,  war 
itself  would  seem  more  tolerable  than  a state  of  perpetual 
armament  persevered  in  under  pretext  of  preserving  peace,  but 
which  looks  much  more  like  preparation  for  war;  while  the 
resources  of  the  nations  are  exhausted  with  no  definite  result, 
unless  it  be  to  threaten  financial  ruin  unto  all.  A General 
Disarmament ! Which  of  the  governments  will  have  the 
greatness,  which  of  the  nations  the  goodness  to  initiate  the 
first  step  and  set  this  glorious  example?  Think  of  the  mil- 
lions of  lives,  and  the  countless  millions  of  treasure  then  to  be 
turned  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  instead  of  tending  as  now 
to  the  degeneration  or  destruction  of  races  of  men.  Here  is 
an  object  towards  which  the  hopes  of  all  good  men  should  be 
directed,  and  to  which  the  concentrated  action  of  all  wise  men 
should  be  devoted. 

Upon  the  wealth  of  England  mainly  depends  the  power  of 
England,  and  upon  the  success  of  our  Commerce  mainly 
depends  that  wealth,  though  the  products  of  the  soil  are  the 
basis  of  all;  but  the  foundations  of  Commerce  are  not  neces- 
sarily sure,  not  always  built  upon  a rock,  and  evil  is  the  day 
when  we  find  any  based  upon  the  sands.  In  this  respect  our 
national  wealth  somewhat  resembles  the  wondrous  wealth  of 
Aladdin.  We  know  not  the  day,  when  exchanging  an  old  lamp 
for  a new  one,  the  power  of  commanding  riches  hitherto 
possessed  may  not  be  found  to  have  suddenly  passed  away. 
An  apprehension  of  war,  a suspicion  as  to  the  ability  with 
which  financial  undertakings  are  conducted,  or  mistrust  in 
commercial  integrity,  will  at  once  lock  up  idly  within  our 
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Banks,  like  the  talent  in  the  napkin,  millions  of  gold,  which  if 
pnt  out  to  fructify,  would  soon  all  but  redouble  the  national 
wealth.  Whatever  expands  commerce  secures  a special  national 
gain,  whatever  contracts  trade  inflicts  a national  loss,  and  no 
individual  but  is  more  or  less  affected  by  such  loss  or  gain. 
Those  know  little  of  the  sources  of  our  commercial  prosperity, 
who  know  not  how  much  the  success  of  our  manufactures  de- 
pends on  the  aid  of  high  Art.  We  have  the  best  authority 
for  stating  that  until  designs  could  be  obtained  from  first-rate 
Artists  (and  difficult  enough  it  once  was  to  get  such  to  supply 
a single  design),  it  was  found  impracticable  to  gain  the  first 
place  for  our  Textile  Fabrics  and  Fictile  Art,  whereas  now 
Great  Britain  stands  unsurpassed,  if  not  indeed  unequalled, 
in  all  such  Productions. 

To  awaken  the  artistic  taste  of  England,  and  regenerate  the 
artistic  genius  of  the  country,  was  the  great  object  and  the 
great  achievement  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, — a mission 
worthy  of  a noble  name.  Honour  then  be  to  his  memory  and 
honour  to  his  name,  and  honour  to  the  names  of  all  who  aided 
and  abetted  him  in  this  great  and  patriotic  work,  whether  by 
founding  or  extending  Schools  and  Museums  of  Art  and 
Science,  or  establishing  Industrial  and  International  Exhibi- 
tions.# 

The  more  anxious,  therefore,  have  I been  to  leave  a Record 
in  Verse,  of  the  greatest  of  all  International  Exhibitions,  which 
aided  by  Notes,  may  prove  an  abiding  Memorial ; for  the 

* Among  these  names  I cannot  but  quote  that  of  Henry  Cole,  C.B  , Secre- 
tary to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Education ; whose 
ardour  and  administrative  talents  have  from  first  to  last,  so  ably  aided  this 
great  work. 
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very  novelty  of  such  an  attempt  in  Rhyme  may  lead  to  my 
Poem  being  read  when  abler  works  in  prose  are  no  longer 
perused.  * 

Presentation  Copies  of  my  Poems  to  friends,  I find  to  be 
out  of  the  question.  When  the  number  of  names  which  I 
wished  to  “ enter  on  my  list  of  friends  ” amounted  to  about 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  such  a presentation  was 
regarded  as  tantamount  to  a present  of  an  entire  Edition ; so 
I had  to  take  refuge  on  the  horns  of  a dilemma,  pleasantly 
propounded  by  a recent  Author, — “ Why  give  a Presentation 
Copy  of  your  Book  to  any  one  ? If  friends,  they  will  buy  it ; 
if  not  friends,  why  give  it  ? ” Just  so,  I agree.  No  Presen- 
tation Copies,  but  “ Cards  shall  be  issued,” — a special  notice  of 
Publication  sent  to  friend  and  foe  (for  I flatter  myself  I am  not 
so  insignificant  as  to  have  no  enemy),  so  that  all  shall  be 
informed  when  they  may  afford  themselves  a treat  which  the 
Author  cannot  so  conveniently  afford  to  any. 

Every  man  is  presumed  to  desire  success  for  his  undertak- 
ings, and  I suppose  so  do  I for  mine.  Nor  is  success  unknown 
to  my  pen,  either  in  Medical  writing,  or  the  writing  of 
Yerse;  yet,  whether  the  feeling  be  fallacious  or  not,  a strange 
sense  of  indifference  seems  to  possess  me  as  to  the  reception 
of  my  present  labour,  for  labour  it  has  been,  though  a labour 
of  love.  Broken  health  and  spirits,  may,  however,  have 
much  to  do  with  this,  and  with  renovated  strength  a more 

* Among-  the  many  reports  and  publications  which  I have  myself  consulted,  I 
feel  bound  specially  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  that  most  convenient  and 
instructive  Epitome  published  by  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.,  as  an  Extra  Volume  to  the 
Year  Book  of  Facts  for  1862,  and  inscribed  “ International  Exhibition.” 
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wholesome  feeling  may  return,  and  apathy  be  replaced  by 
interest.* 

If  I am  a Poet  I am,  and  time  will  prove  the  fact,  whether  now 
acknowledged  or  denied ; if  not,  no  amount  of  asseveration  will 
make  it  so,  and  the  less  said  the  better.  Yet  I confess  to  that 
strange  infatuation  for  future  fame,  which  seems  so  to  possess 
the  mind  of  man ; I own  to  the  movement  of  the  heart  and 
the  rising  in  the  throat,  that  accompany  deep  emotion,  when 
the  dream,  the  wish,  the  hope  comes  before  me,  that  thought 
or  word  of  mine  may  yet  survive  to  diffuse  the  taste  for  Art 
and  enlarge  the  love  for  Science, — a help  to  the  struggling 
student,  a comfort  to  the  labouring  man,  fomenting  loyalty 
throughout  the  land,  applauding  patriotism,  and  promoting 
peace  and  good  will  among  men ; teaching  him  who  is  stung  by 
unjust  aspersion  to  “ live  it  down,”  and  showing  even  to  him 
who  suffers  from  merited  misfortune,  how  to  hope  : “ hope  on 
for  ever,”  supported  by  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  guided 
by  the  light  of  faith. 

* The  Preface  to  my  Poems,  and  the  Poems  themselves,  were  printed  in  the 
early  part  of  last  summer,  and  the  Preface  should  have  borne  date, — “Home 
Hurst,  Torquay,  June,  1867 ; ” but  the  failure  of  my  health  and  a special  weight 
of  professional  responsibility,  then  delayed  the  completion  of  my  work:  and 
while  migrating  southward  for  the  sake  of  change  and  a respite  from  pro- 
fessional labours,  I have  even  had  to  endure  the  mortification  of  passing 
through  Paris  without  daring  to  stop  for  a single  day  to  behold  the  Universal 
Exposition. 
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Mother  ! — 

Earth  knoweth  not  a sound 
In  which  such  tenderness  is  found 
As  in  that  all- endearing  word, — 

The  first  from  infant  lips  that’s  heard ; 

The  last  that  lingers  on  in  age, 

When  man  life’s  sorrows  would  assuage  : 
The  name  that  holds  its  potent  sway, 

Even  in  our  manhood’s  proudest  day ; 

And  fain  each  good  and  great  would  make, 
If  only  for  his  Mother’s  sake — 

Most  honoured  name  of  Mother. 

My  Mother! — 

Weary  years  have  passed 
Since  I beheld  thy  features  last ; 

Ere  death  had  closed  those  mild,  blue  eyes, 
And  given  thy  spirit  to  the  skies : 

Those  eyes,  that  seemed,  while  raised  above 
In  fulness  of  maternal  love, 

By  their  expression,  sweet  and  mild, 

To  ask  a blessing  on  thy  child : 

And  I,  in  truth,  did  wish  to  be 
A good  and  faithful  son  to  thee — 

My  most  beloved  Mother. 
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My  Mother! — 

Now  I dedicate 
Unto  thy  memory,  albeit  late, 

My  Verse.  Would  that  my  Verse  might  be 
More  worthy  of  thy  name  and  thee  ; 

More  filled  with  high  and  holy  thought ; 
More  with  sublime  expression  fraught, 

Such  as,  I know,  would  erst  impart 
A joy  unto  thy  noble  heart. 

But  now,  were  even  success  my  lot, 

It  cometh  late  : thou’ It  share  it  not, — 

My  loved,  my  honoured  Mother. 
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Nature  created  and  governed  by  G-od — Man's  place  in  Creation — The  Power  of 
Intellect  and  Powers  of  Nature — The  Electric  Telegraph — Photography — Steam  and 
the  Railroad — Future  Progress  incalculable — Art  the  application  of  Nature — Where 
Nature  does  most  and  Art  least  Man’s  state  is  lowest — Man’s  Want  the  source  of 
Man’s  Exertions — The  Position  designed  for  Man  by  Nature  is  that  of  Highest  Civi- 
lization— In  Improving  Man’s  Physical  State  we  mend  his  Moral  Condition,  and 
realize  Heaven’s  Will — Earth  but  a Place  of  Preparation : Life  a State  of  Trial — 
Grand  Effort  to  improve  Man’s  Condition  by  a Universal  Competition  in  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Art;  all  offered  as  Homage  to  Heaven — International  Exhibition — 
Project  of  a Master-mind — Assembling  of  the  Nations — Opening  of  the  Exhibition — 
Description — The  Procession — Preliminary  Prayer — The  Anthem — The  Ode — Death 
of  the  Prince  Consort — The  Exhibition  a Monument  to  his  Memory — Regret — Con- 
solation. 
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Nature  ! how  vast,  how  varied,  and  how  grand ; 
Nature ! the  work  of  God’s  creative  Hand ; 
Nature,  through  all  whose  wondrous  ways  we  see 
The  power  of  ever-present  Deity. 

God,  to  fulfil  creation’s  mighty  plan, 

In  His  own  likeness  last  created  man ; 

Then  set  created  man  above  the  whole — 

Man,  unto  whom  are  given  speech  and  soul : 

To  whom  alone  have  soul  and  speech  been  given, 
That  he  might  worship  God  and  hope  for  heaven. 

To  Man  is  granted  intellect  to  bind 
The  powers  of  Nature  by  the  power  of  mind. 
Lord  over  every  beast  that  roams  the  field, 

Not  only  does  he  make  each  monster  yield, 

But  makes  the  very  elements  take  part 
In  human  enterprise,  by  human  art : 

The  lightning  now  Man’s  messages  must  take  ; 
The  sun  is  made  man’s  likenesses  to  make  ; 

Even  fire  (that  fearful  master)  made  man’s  slave, 
The  penalties  of  time  and  space  doth  brave, 
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Till,  Nature’s  obstacles  become  as  nought, 

The  Earth  is  traversed  with  the  speed  of  thought. 

And  who  can  say  what  more  man  may  achieve  ? 
He  who  knows  most,  knows  best  how  to  believe. 
Dare  any  dictate  to  the  Will  Divine, 

Or  circumscribe  the  manifold  design 
That  more  developes  the  Almighty’s  plan 
The  more  that  God  has  granted  unto  Man  ? 

What  progress  may  not  be  for  those  in  store, 

Who,  while  they  study  Nature,  God  adore  ; 

With  faith  and  diligence  fulfil  life’s  part, 

And  Nature’s  bounties  still  augment  by  Art  ? 

Through  Art  are  Nature’s  bounties  best  enjoyed, 
For  what  is  Art  but  Nature  well  employed  ? 
Through  Nature’s  gifts,  administered  by  mind, 

The  Arts  were  first  made  known  to  human  kind : 

For  Art  is  only  the  industrial  plan 

That  marks  the  civilized  from  savage  man ; 

All  Nature’s  products  with  due  wisdom  used, 

None  left  inutilized,  and  none  abused. 

Where  Nature  does  the  most,  and  Art  the  least, 
There  man  has  sunk  the  nearest  to  the  beast : 
When  Nature’s  bounty  all  man’s  wants  supplies, 
Then  man  is  as  the  beast  that  eats  and  dies. 
Necessity  it  is  that  sharpens  wit, 

And  shows  for  what  man’s  faculties  are  fit. 

Content  with  little,  man  is  never  great, 

Though  each  should  bear  with  fortitude  his  fate. 
Exalt  man’s  wants,  you  quicken  his  desires ; 
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The  more  he  gains,  the  higher  he  aspires  : 

The  higher  he  aspires,  the  more  he  gains, 

Till  man  his  highest  station  thus  attains. 

Where  industry  and  science  most  abound, 

There  man  in  his  most  natural  state  is  found. 

The  place  by  Nature  pre-ordained  for  Man, 

Is  at  the  summit  of  the  social  plan : 

When  all  the  good  that  Earth  can  give  is  given, 
And  nothing  higher  now  remains  save  Heaven. 

Who  best  employs  the  gifts  thro’  nature  given, 
Does  most  to  realize  the  will  of  Heaven, 

And  raise  man  nearer  to  that  heavenly  sphere, 
Eor  which  life  is  but  preparation  here ; 

For,  passed  in  weal  or  woe,  in  good  or  ill, 

Man’s  life  on  earth  is  but  a trial  still : 

The  earth  his  sojourn,  but  his  home  the  skies ; 
His  soul  immortal,  though  his  body  dies. 

Each  act  of  faith,  enlightenment,  and  love, 
Brings  man’s  state  nearer  to  the  state  above. 
Arts,  Science,  Commerce,  Piety,  and  Truth, 
Wisdom  of  age,  and  energy  of  youth — 

All  offerings  made  by  reverential  hands, 

An  offering  from  the  people  of  all  lands, 

Hoping  a worthy  trophy  it  may  be 
To  represent  the  world’s  wide  industry  : 

Homage  at  once  from  body  and  from  soul, 

Eain  would  we  dedicate  to  Heaven  the  whole. 

Palace  of  all  the  industries  arise ! 

Grand  Exhibition  of  Man’s  enterprise ; 
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NATURE  AND  ART. 


Emblem  of  concord  among  humankind, 

The  master-project  of  a master-mind. 

Temple  of  Commerce,  Science,  and  of  Art, 
Where  each  performs  its  own  appropriate  part ; 
Within  whose  walls,  beneath  whose  noble  domes, 
Trade,  Art  and  Science  find  their  several  homes  : 
Triple  alliance,  thrice  cemented  bond — 

Though  often  broken,  let  not  man  despond ; 
Despite  the  disappointments  of  the  past, 

All  Nations  will  united  be  at  last. 

The  World’s  Great  Fair — the  Universal  Mart, 
Where  in  proud  competition  all  take  part, 

And  to  the  wondering  world  their  stores  unfold, 
Of  cost  incalculable,  worth  untold  : 

Each  nation’s  treasures  here,  at  once,  all  see — 
Emporium  of  the  Earth,  the  World’s  Epitome ! 

Hark  to  the  rushing  of  that  mighty  sound ! 

The  Nations  of  the  earth  are  gathering  round. 
From  seas  most  distant,  earth’s  remotest  ends, 
Each  land,  each  sea,  its  emissary  sends, 

With  richest  products,  rarest  works  in  hand, 

Each  anxious  to  exalt  his  native  land. 

A noble  mission,  harbinger  of  peace, 

As  tho’  all  warfare  among  men  might  cease, 

And  new  industrial  rivalry  displace 
The  old  hostilities  of  race  to  race, 

Till  peaceful  trophies  man’s  ambition  be, 

Bather  than  spoils  of  blood-stained  victory. 

Will  mankind  ever  the  great  lesson  know, 
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That  nations  have  a common  weal  and  woe  ? 

For  nation  unto  nation  is  so  bound, 

A mutual  interest  between  all  is  found. 

No  evil  can  upon  one  nation  fall, 

But  more  or  less  that  evil’s  felt  by  all. 

No  nation  with  prosperity  is  blest, 

But  its  good  influence  doth  reach  the  rest. 

The  people  who  by  other’s  loss  would  gain, 

Oft  find  their  acts  but  end  in  their  own  pain. 

The  comity  of  Nations ! Heaven’s  high  plan 
Bace  yet  to  bind  to  race,  and  man  to  man. 

What  more  propitious  plan  could  man  devise 
To  honour  most  all  peaceful  enterprise, 

Than  the  grand  International  display 
Opened  to  the  assembled  world  this  day  ? * 

Like  a new  chapter  on  the  historic  page, 

Full  of  good  promise  for  the  coming  age, 

And  hope  that  man  may  yet  seek  higher  pride, 

Than  fame  for  military  homicide. 

Shall  earth  indeed  an  era  never  see, 

When  wrong  and  violence  have  ceased  to  be  ? 

Or  men  have  courage  to  refuse  to  fight 
Until  they  are  convinced  the  cause  is  right, 

And  have  well  calculated  gain  and  loss, 

Nor  hire  out  life  as  though  man’s  blood  were  dross  ? 
Tools  of  some  tyrant,  who  the  earth  would  make 
A very  desert  for  ambition’s  sake. 


Monday,  May  the  first,  1862. 
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Hark  to  that  trumpet ! Hark,  that  cannon  loud 
Proclaims  tke  Opening  to  the  eager  crowd. 

A glorious  gathering ! Women,  bright  and  fair, 
Like  gay  parterres  of  flowers,  placed  foremost  there. 
A grand  Procession  now  attracts  the  eye, 

As  in  its  grandeur  it  sweeps  proudly  by : 

All  ranks,  all  countries,  and  all  costumes  here 
In  one  magnificent  array  appear. 

Great  Britain  on  that  dais  now  may  see 
Her  noblest  sons  and  proudest  chivalry. 

Most  glorious  sight ! But,  hark ! what  voice  was  there 
Silence ! it  is  the  solemn  voice  of  prayer. 

All  join  in  prayer  to  Him  Who  ruleth  all : 

On  bended  knee  men  for  a blessing  call, 

While  each  particular  and  sacred  word 
Through  that  vast  building  is  distinctly  heard ; 

So  deep  the  silence,  and  so  toned  the  voice 
That  offers  prayer,  and  bids  man’s  heart  rejoice. 

The  pealing  Anthem  rolls  its  notes  on  high — 
Earth’s  noblest  music  now  ascends  the  sky ; 

A countless  choir,  whose  chorus  mounts  to  heaven, 

As  though  to  man  Archangel’s  voice  were  given. 

So  grand,  so  sweet,  so  solemn,  so  sublime — 

A thing  to  be  remembered  for  all  time, 

Whene’er  the  Soul  within  its  depths  is  stirred 
By  music’s  sweetest  note,  or  bard’s  sublimest  word. 

Music,  of  all  the  arts  the  most  divine, 

Presh  beauty  adds  even  to  the  Laureate’s  line : 

But  what  sad  sound  upon  the  ear  now  falls  ? 

That  Ode,  so  exquisite,  to  each  recalls 
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The  secret  sorrow,  which,  though  unexprest, 

Has  lain  so  heavily  upon  each  breast. 

God’s  will  be  done ! That  Prince,  alas ! no  more, 
Whose  loss  all  now,  as  with  one  voice,  deplore  : 

That  noble  Prince,  to  whom  the  world  doth  owe 
The  first  grand  thought  of  such  a wondrous  show ; 
Here  his  appropriate  Monument  is  found. 

Do  you  require  that  Monument  ? Look  round : 

Art,  Science,  Commerce,  all  and  each,  proclaim 
The  simple  grandeur  of  his  spotless  fame. 

Albert,  the  Good  ! But  why  now  mourn  him  here  ? 
Think  on  the  glories  of  a higher  sphere, 

WTiere  all  the  Saviour  on  His  throne  adore, 

And  those  who  meet  will  meet  to  part  no  more. 


J)art  tj it  Sitanir. 
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To  Kensington  the  World  now  wends  its  way, 

’Midst  flowers  and  sunshine  in  the  month  of  May ; 
But  flowers  and  sunshine  do  not  always  last : 

Our  English  skies  too  oft  are  over-cast, 

When  unexpected  storms  of  wind  and  rain, 

Cause  foreigners  dismay,  and  natives  pain. 

Crowded  each  thoroughfare,  and  thronged  each  road 
The  Omnibus,  with  its  unwieldy  load, 

The  reckless  Cab,  extortionate  of  fare, 

With  every  form  of  vehicle  is  there. 

While  the  increasing  and  encroaching  throng 
Pours,  like  a torrent,  ceaslessly  along. 

Now  many  a splendid  equipage  sweeps  by, 

Whose  bevy  of  bright  beauties  charm  the  eye ; 

Or  some  young  rustic  maiden  trips  along, 

With  her  fresh  features  gladdening  all  the  throng ; 
Anon,  a fair  Equestrian,  at  full  speed, 

With  graceful  readiness  reins  in  her  steed ; 
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Wliile  many  a modern  1 Swell  ’ is  lounging  there, 
With  whiskered  face,  and  rather  steadfast  stare. 

The  staid  Policeman,  clad  in  cloth  of  blue, 
Conspicuously  forward  stands  in  view ; 

“ Benignant  Tyrant,”  with  forefinger  raised, 

“ All  right  of  way  ” by  him,  at  once,  “ appraised  : ” 
Amidst  the  crushing  crowd  unmoved  he  stands, 

And  with  his  white-gloved-hand  the  whole  commands. 

Now  through  each  entrance  of  the  building  roll 
The  swelling  crowds,  that  soon  o’er-spread  the  whole  ; 
Pull  soon  each  Court,  each  Gfallery  they  fill, 

Wliile  the  o’erflowing  Nave  is  fuller  still. 

In  groups  they  pause,  in  masses  they  move  on, 

Crowd  upon  crowd  (that  crowd  that’s  never  gone). 
Wonder  lends  exclamations  of  surprise, 

Or  speaks  in  silence  from  admiring  eyes. 

All  deeply  feel,  or  rapturously  declare, 

Earth  has  no  sight  that  can  with  this  compare. 
Unrivalled  this  grand  Exhibition  stands, — 

A glory  of  the  earth,  the  wonder  of  all  lands. 

Pause  we  beneath  the  Eastern  dome  : we  gaze 
Upon  that  gorgeous  scene  in  mute  amaze ; 

Where’er  we  turn,  or  look  we  far  or  near, 

Earth’s  costliest  treasures  on  all  sides  appear, 

As  though  Arabia’s  tales  were  realized, 

Or  earth  itself  had  been  idealized. 

We  gaze,  we  pause ; we  pause,  we  gaze.  Behold, 
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That  stately  Obelisk  of  molten  Giold, 

With  nugget  piled  on  nugget, — built  to  be 
The  measure  of  Australia’s  industry ; 

Proud  product  of  colonial  enterprize, 

Since  Grold  first  dawned  on  their  devouring  eyes. 
Mark  well  that  monument  before  we  pass, 

Model  of  the  accumulated  mass 
Of  precious  metal,  which  there  so  abounds  : 

Its  value  just  One  Hundred  Million  Pounds ! 

“ Pine  Grold  of  Ophir ! ” theme  of  every  praise 
And  object  of  all  search  from  earliest  days ; 

Yet  widely  scattered,  just  beneath  men’s  feet ! 
Though  unrevealed,  until  the  moment  meet 
When  Grold  was  needed  to  replenish  earth, 

And  rescue  commerce  from  a general  dearth : 

Then  Providence,  which  works  by  hidden  ways, 

The  sparkling  treasure  to  man’s  eye  displays - 
The  glittering  gold-fields  burst  upon  the  view, 

And  human  industry  awakes  anew. 

Again  we  move.  And  now  before  our  eyes 
Behold  a most  majestic  Fountain  rise  : 

Pare  in  material,  in  design  as  rare, 

Whose  waters  fill  with  perfumes  all  the  air. 

How  odoriferous  its  sparkling  wave, 

(In  which  fair  dames  their  ’kerchiefs  love  to  lave) 
While  those  sweet  waters,  sprinkled  all  around, 
Pefresh  the  scene,  and  sooth  with  softest  sound. 

The  Central  Nave  reveals  unto  the  sight 
Its  vast  proportions  and  imposing  height. 

Look  where  you  may,  fresh  wonders  mark  the  Nave : 
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A Trophy  towers  beside  each  architrave. 

A towering  trophy,  seen  from  near  and  far, 

A trophy  now  of  peace,  and  now  of  war, 

A trophy  now  of  science,  now  of  art ; 

Each  vies  with  each,  and  each  well  fills  its  part. 
Taste  vies  with  splendour,  cost  with  usefulness, 
From  highest  art  down  to  a baby’s  dress ; 

For  nought  so  great  or  small  but  here  finds  place 
As  illustration  of  some  land  or  race. 

What  wondrous  treasures — treasures  yet  in  store ! 
The  more  you  gaze,  you  still  must  gaze  the  more ; 
’Till  the  eye,  wearied,  fain  would  cease  to  roam, 
And  rest  in  peace  on  yonder  noble  dome. 

Trophy ! — a glorious  sounding  name,  ’tis  true  ; 
But  here,  perchance  with  fewer,  men  could  do. 

Some  Trophies,  doubtless,  a grand  object  make, 
And  some,  as  doubtless,  are  a grand  mistake. 

Yet  ere  you  chide  yon  Trophy  of  Child’s  Toys, 

See  how  each  little  heart  the  sight  enjoys 
With  upturned  face,  all  beaming  in  delight, 

And  finger  pointing  proudly  to  the  sight : 

Nor  yet  your  wrath  upon  those  Pickles  waste — 
Famed  Pickles ! Theirs  was  not  the  want  of  taste ; 
’Twas  in  the  weak  good  nature,  ill  displayed, 

That  gave  permission  to  such  “tricks  of  trade : ” 

An  Exhibition  filled  like  a Bazaar 

All  sense  of  the  sublime  must  sorely  mar : 

But  these  were  faults  of  inexperienced  days, 

And  now  our  wish  is  less  to  blame  than  praise. 

On  such  a spot  Art’s  noblest  works  should  be 
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Arranged  around  in  tasteful  symmetry ; 

Each  Sculpture  that  our  Exhibition  graced 
In  some  conspicuous  position  placed, 

With  space  its  various  beauties  to  display, 

Where  men  those  beauties  might,  at  ease,  survey ; 
And  not  obscurely  set  within  some  court 
Of  distant  and  of  difficult  resort ; 

Vexing,  with  weary  search,  the  artistic  taste 

That  seeks  to  find  where  Art’s  chief  works  are  placed. 

Yon  stately  Monolith,  that  rears  on  high 
Its  slender  form,  and  towering  seeks  the  sky, 

Like  some  tall  tree,  that,  rising  from  the  ground, 
Looks  down  on  lesser  objects  all  around,—- 
That  granite  Obelisk,  so  tall  and  fair, 

Marks  that  the  centre  of  the  nave  is  there : 

Grand  place  of  rendezvous,  where  many  meet 
The  sights  to  see,  and  gathering  friends  to  greet. 

Where’re  we  look  new  marvels  meet  the  sight, 

And  unexpected  pleasures  give  delight : — 

Court  after  court  Art’s  richest  treasures  fill ; 

Court  after  court,  and  yet  new  treasures  still ! 

Wonders  on  wonders  overwhelm  the  mind, 

And  still  new  wonders  at  each  step  we  find ; 

As  when  one  gazes  on  the  star-lit  sky, 

Stars  upon  stars  unnumbered  meet  the  eye : 

Stars  upon  stars  unnumbered  seem  to  rise, 

And  still  new  forms  of  light  adorn  the  skies, 

From  the  large  planet,  brilliant  and  well-known, 

To  those  small  stars  with  which  the  skies  seem  sown. 
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Each  nation  now  its  highest  Art  displays, 

And  all  selected  from  Art’s  palmiest  days : 

Here  Manufacture  her  new  power  declares, 

And  Art  aids  Commerce  in  her  simplest  wares  : 
While  art  and  science,  blending  thus  with  trade, 

To  manufacture  lend  united  aid. 

Can  art  or  manufacture  farther  go, 

When  thus  combined,  they  make  so  grand  a show  ? 

Caskets  of  rarest  Jewels,  purest  gold — 

The  costliest  forms  of  ornament  behold  ! 

From  far  Golconda’s  deepest  mines  are  brought 
Diamonds,  which  money  never  could  have  bought  : 
By  kind  permission  of  our  Queen  alone 
Could  such  rare  Jewels  be  thus  freely  shown. 

The  Jewels  of  a Queen ! — You  here  may  see 
The  oldest  gems  of  all  antiquity. 

Queen  Aah-Hoteh’s  brow  they  did  adorn 
Five  centuries  ere  Moses  had  been  born ; 

The  very  jewels  that  were  seen  to  glow 
On  Egypt’s  Crown,  four  thousand  years  ago  ! 

As  richly  set,  and  just  as  brilliant  now, 

As  the  bright  gems  that  grace  a modern  brow. 
Nought  new ! Have  we  surpassed  this  Antique  Art 
But  there  are  haply  jewels  of  the  heart, — 

Virtues,  which  now  in  royalty  we  view, 

Of  which  old  Egypt’s  kings  but  little  knew. 

In  splendour  and  in  cost  they  may  excel ; 

But  now  we  may  surpass  in  doing  well, 

When  monarchs  emulate  more  high  renown 
Than  that  of  wearing  the  most  costly  crown. 
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Gold,  to  make  wealth  upon  this  earth  was  sent, 

The  Diamond  wealth  itself  doth  represent : 
Paramount  representative  of  wealth, 

Displayed  in  pride,  or  stowed  away  in  stealth 
When  troubles  come ; and  men,  in  sore  dismay, 

Try  to  save  something  for  a future  day. 

Why  stops  the  crowd  ? Or  why  this  crush  endure  ? 
All  stop  to  gaze  upon  the  Koh-i-noor ! 

“ Mountain  of  Light,”  whose  pure  refractive  rays 
With  dazzling  luminousness  greet  the  gaze ! 

Diamond  of  Diamonds ! Earth’s  most  precious  stone ! 
Though  now  no  longer  matchless  and  alone : 

Another  brilliant  shines,  and  not  afar ; 

The  “Koh-i-noor”  must  meet  the  “Southern  Star,” 
And  diamond  vie  with  diamond.  How  they  shine, — - 
Those  rival  luminaries  of  the  mine ! 

Most  wondrous  stones ! But  their  inspection  done, 
All  now  assemble  round  the  Armstrong  Grun : 

Death’s  minister — the  messenger  of  fate, 

Made  between  man  and  man  to  arbitrate ; 

“ The  ultimate  reason  ” to  which  man  appeals, 

And  whose  omnipotence  each  nation  feels. 

Your  true  peace-maker  is  the  deadliest  gun, 

That  will  decide  when  all  beside  is  done ; 

’Till  men  at  length,  in  sheer  despair,  may  cease 
From  mutual  slaughter,  and  the  world  know  peace. 

When  last  we  saw  the  Koh-i-noor’s  pure  beam, 

Of  Universal  Peace  was  all  our  dream. 

And  who  this  heavenly  vision  did  so  mar, 
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That  all  now  think  on  Implements  of  War  ? 

Woe  nnto  those  ! be  theirs  the  cost  and  blame, 

Who  war  for  power,  or  pant  to  fight  for  fame. 

Trophies  piled  up  of  Arms,  both  small  and  great : — 
The  newest  Gun,  that  seals  a Nation’s  fate, 

With  each  rare  form  of  warlike  armament ; 

As  if  on  war  alone  was  man  intent, 

And  mutual  slaughter  was  the  single  aim 
By  which  men  sought  to  gather  gain  or  fame, — 

The  object  of  all  science  in  our  day, 

To  make  the  gun  that  has  most  power  to  slay. 

Insatiate  War,  the  eldest  curse  of  earth, 

Whence  had  thy  fell  prerogative  its  birth  ? 

How  soon  the  dark  stain  of  the  first  man’s  fall 
Set  its  humiliating  mark  on  all ! 

The  first-born  man  was  first  man’s  blood  to  shed — - 
Lo,  with  a brother’s  gore  the  earth  is  red. 

When  by  man’s  hand  man’s  blood  had  once  been  spilled, 
With  violence  the  whole  earth  soon  was  filled ; 

And  even  the  Deluge  has  not  washed  away 
That  lust  for  war  which  still  o’er  man  holds  sway. 
Man  succeeds  man,  and  age  succeeds  to  age, — 

Must  men  for  ever  some  new  warfare  wage  ? 

Shall  warfare  never  from  earth’s  surface  cease, 

And  mankind  know  uninterrupted  peace  ? 

Such  hope  the  hearts  of  men,  at  times,  doth  stir : 
Prince,  poet,  patriot,  priest,  philosopher 
Have  fondly  fancied,  or  have  boldly  thought 
They  had  approached  the  object  all  had  sought. 
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Would  not  even  this  great  peaceful  gathering  seem 
A way  to  realize  the  blissful  dream  ? 

But  human  power  and  foresight  are  but  small, 

And  heaven’s  decrees  are  hanging  over,  all. 

For  nations  still  the  lesson  have  to  know, 

There  is  a retribution  here  below : 

Fearful,  though  grand,  the  destiny  from  birth, 

That  makes  man  Grod’s  avenger  upon  earth. 

Well  I remember  famed  Gibraltar’ s Bock, 

That  oft  withstood  the  fierce  beleaguerer’s  shock : 
There,  seated  at  the  hospitable  board, 

While  round  for  each  the  generous  wine  was  poured, 
In  frank  simplicity  I told  the  Chief* 

How  my  mind  leaned  unto  some  such  belief : — 

“ The  day  for  war  and  warriors  is  past ; 

Mankind  seeks  universal  peace  at  last.” 

Well  I recall  the  veteran’s  hashing  eye ; 

Proudly  he  smiled,  and  proudly  made  reply : — 
“Man,  Sir,  is  born  a combatant  from  birth; 

And  men  will  fight  while  man  abides  on  earth.” 

I smiled  in  turn,  and  bowed.  But  much,  in  sooth, 

I fear  the  brave  old  warrior  spoke  the  truth ; 

For  man  is  man,  and  human  passions  still 
Will  work  their  end,  despite  man’s  wish  or  will. 
While  man  is  man,  man’s  passions  will  have  sway, 
And  truth  and  justice  must  too  oft  give  way ; 

And  triumph  often  long  await  on  might, 

* The  late  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 
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Though  victory  at  last  abides  with  right — 

Not  of  necessity  allied  to  wrong, 

Although  the  struggle  may  be  fierce  and  long. 

But,  all  vicissitudes  and  trials  past, 

Bight  will  triumphant  ever  be  at  last ; 

Albeit  events  occur  our  faith  to  shake, 

And  sceptically  hint  we  may  mistake. 

Nations  when  wise  will  know  how  to  forbear ; 
The  lust  of  conquest  is  a costly  snare  : 

But  from  the  fear  of  conquest  to  be  free 
For  just  resistance  all  prepared  should  be. 

If  once  compelled  to  meet  aggressive  war, 

Bight  be  our  standard, — Justice  be  our  star ! 

But  prudent  preparation  ne’er  should  cease — 
“Prepared  for  War”  is  the  best  gage  for  “Peace.” 

Yet  hard  that  Britain,  sore  against  her  will, 

For  armed  resistance  must  be  ready  still ; 

Like  some  old  warrior,  on  whose  stubborn  breast 
His  burnished  armour  must  for  ever  rest : 

The  hard  condition  of  his  straitened  life, 

To  stand  for  ever  ready  armed  for  strife. 

England ! be  thy  defences  ever  strong, 

Else  dost  thou  do  thyself  and  all  a wrong ; 

For  all  who  value  what  is  just  and  free, 

Look  up  in  hope  to  thy  good  cause  and  thee. 

Great  Britain’s  Volunteers ! — a patriot  band ! 

The  inborn  warriors  of  a peaceful  land ! 

“ Great  Britain’s  grand  spontaneous  chivalry ! ” 
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An  armed  force  without  offence  you  see  : 

In  self-defence  alone  do  they  appear, 

No  foe  they  challenge,  and  no  foeman  fear. 

They  seek  no  conquest,  and  they  shun  no  strife  : 
Invaded! — then  ’tis  “War  unto  the  knife.” 

What  foe  would  dare  set  foot  on  Britain’s  shore  ? 

That  foe  a living  man  departs  no  more. 

Has  England’s  army  lost  its  old  renown, 

Have  British  warriors  laid  their  weapons  down  ? 

Shall  foeman’ s foot  on  Britain’s  soil  he  set? 

Great  Britain’s  Navy  is  not  vanquished  yet ! 

The  Flag  still  floats  unconquered  on  the  seas, 

That  long  has  braved  “ the  battle  and  the  breeze ; ” 
And  come  what  may  to  try  our  power  or  skill, 

That  Flag,  with  God’s  good  grace,  will  float  triumphant 
still. 
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Commerce  with  links  of  gold  the  world  doth  bind, 
Primeval  civilizer  of  mankind ; 

Uniting  nations  in  one  golden  chain, 

The  mutual  bond  of  universal  gain. 

Fruitful  regenerator  of  the  earth ! 

That  giveth  gain,  and  saveth  men  from  dearth : 

The  cornucopia  of  this  earthly  sphere ; 

Dispenser  of  both  peace  and  plenty  here  ! 

Source  of  the  social  intercourse  of  man ; 

Support  and  solace  of  the  social  plan. 

What  tongue  can  tell  the  good  that  has  been  wrought 
By  interchange  of  products,  words,  and  thought  ? 

For  this  a special  Providence  decreed 
That  man  should  ever  stand  of  man  in  need, 

And  nations  ever  seek  each  others’  aid, — 

Best  realized  through  unrestricted  Trade  ; 

When  all  by  competition  stronger  grow, 

As  each  is  taught  its  native  strength  to  know, — - 
Each  land’s  peculiar  industry  displayed  ; 

But  none  enfeebled  by  protective  aid. 

Those  who  in  closest  union  would  abide, 

Will  by  Commercial  Treaties  be  allied ; 

And  learn  the  profit  that  is  gained  by  all, 
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While  profits  multiply,  however  small. 

Trade’s  golden  rule,  for  all  who  would  trade  well, 
“ To  buy  where  cheapest,  and  where  dearest  sell.” 
Exchanged  each  product,  and  all  surplus  sold, — 
A brotherhood  of  nations  born  of  gold. 

Grand  representative  of  all  things  here, 

Gold’s  Protean  presence  doth  in  each  appear ; 

Gold  turns  to  all  things  : all  to  gold  return, 
(Albeit  a medium  most  affect  to  spurn). 

What  wish,  what  want  can  be  so  aptly  told, 

As  when  it  is  translated  into  gold  ? 

The  universal  medium  of  the  mart ; 

The  universal  language  of  the  heart ; 

The  universal  object,  wish,  and  want, — 

For  which  men  toil  and  struggle,  pine  and  pant ! 
Yet  heaven-sent  is  the  natural  desire, 

The  necessary  instinct  to  acquire. 

The  gold  man  saves  serves  him  in  needful  hour : 
’Tis  capital  that  gives  a nation  power. 

The  fault  is  not  in  gaining  gold  for  use ; 

The  fault  is  in  the  waste,  or  the  abuse. 

Be  industry  our  aim  ! Whate’er  befall, 

The  wealth  of  each  makes  up  the  wealth  of  all ! 
Later  or  sooner,  howsoever  spared, 

The  hoarded  treasure  will  by  all  be  shared : 

The  gold  that  thus  into  a mountain  grew, 

Time,  the  disburser,  among  men  will  strew. 

Who  nothing  spares  has  nothing  left  to  give ; 
Improvidence  still  finds  it  hard  to  live ; 

For  in  profusion  ’tis  unwise  to  trust, 
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Before  lie’s  generous  man  should  be  just. 

Yet  the  large  heart  and  calculating  brain 
Can  generous  be,  and  still,  while  giving,  gain ; 

As  we  behold,  on  life’s  long  devious  path, 

There  is  the  man  who  scattereth,  and  yet  hath : 

For  when  good  seed  has  fall’n  upon  good  ground, 

A manifold  increase  is  ever  found. 

Gold  makes  not  happiness,  yet  want  of  means 
With  happiness  most  sorely  intervenes  : 

And  only  those  who  in  such  trial  share, 

Can  understand  its  constant,  cankering  care. 

But  the  white  sails  of  commerce  often  bring 
War  in  their  wake,  and  many  an  evil  thing, 

’Till  men  have  mutually  learned  to  know 
What  good  and  happiness  from  commerce  flow ; 

For  ’tis  through  commerce  that  the  arts  of  peace, 

The  sum  of  human  happiness,  increase  : 

Yet  not  if  every  right  and  every  race 

Must  to  the  greed  of  commerce  first  give  place ; 

Though  ill  for  those  who,  to  man’s  interests  blind, 

All  intercourse  repudiate  with  their  kind. 

Wealth  does  make  power,  and  power  makes  nations 
strong, 

But  wealth  alone  will  not  that  power  prolong. 

If  love  of  gold  once  taint  a nation’s  heart, 

No  more  that  nation  plays  a foremost  part ; 

No  more  that  nation  will  its  place  maintain, 

Whose  low  ambition  is  the  love  of  gain ; 

Nay,  even  the  nation  that  would  hold  its  own, 

Its  prowess  and  its  prestige  must  make  known, 
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And  teach  all,  without  fear,  without  reproach, 

No  nation  shall  upon  its  rights  encroach. 

Justice  we’ll  render,  hut  resist  all  wrong ; 

Else  where’s  the  privilege  of  being  strong  ? 

Respect  we  must  command  at  any  cost, 

Or  through  a base  economy  all’s  lost. 

Mere  meddling  policies  we  should  eschew, 

But  one  consistent  policy  pursue ; 

To  make  our  power  an  undisputed  fact, 

We  must  not  speak  unless  prepared  to  act. 

Yet  love  of  gold  will  work  out  its  own  cure  ; 

Well  balanced  profits  are  alone  found  sure ; 

However  grand  your  speculations  be, 

High  interest  means  but  bad  security : 

And  greed  of  gain,  like  all  sins,  has  its  sorrow — 

The  millionaire  to-day,  maybeworth  nought  to-morrow. 

Palace  of  Industry ! within  thy  walls 
The  wealth  of  nations  every  sight  recalls  : 

The  boundless  bounties  earth  or  sea  bestows, 

Prom  Torrid  tropics  to  Antartic  snows. 

Prom  Artie  snows  unto  the  Torrid  Zone 
Each  country  boasts  some  product  of  its  own, 

Which  unto  other  regions  is  denied, 

And  can  by  commerce  only  be  supplied. 

Think  not  the  North  is  nought  but  frozen  snow, 

An  open  sea  around  the  Poles  may  flow  : 

Though  there  deep  winter  long  and  darkly  stays, 

A sun,  that  sets  not,  lights  the  summer  days  ! 

Nor  think  the  creatures  in  those  Northern  seas 
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Have  not  their  joys,  nor  ever  live  at  ease  ; 

Gay  as  the  dolphin  in  the  Southern  sea, 

Here  sports  the  whale  in  his  unwieldy  glee, 

And  seal  and  walrus  gambol  on  the  ice  ; 

For  nature,  by  an  equable  device, 

Appoints  for  all,  her  bounties  to  display, 

A season  for  their  pleasures  and  their  play, 
Providing  their  enjoyments  thus  for  all, — 

With  man  it  rests  to  make  his  great  or  small : 

Even  the  remote  and  stunted  Esquimaux 
Has  his  own  joys  amidst  perpetual  snow. 

Doth  fashion  not  some  obligation  own 
To  the  huge  whale,  with  the  elastic  bone  ? 

Nor  deem  ignoble  the  great  finny  spoil 
That  freights  our  whalers  with  abundant  oil, — 

A strong  support,  though  relished  not  elsewhere, 
Which  to  sustain  man’s  life  is  needful  there  : 

And  such  may  nourish  best  the  feeblest  frame, 

Or  to  life’s  lamp  restore  the  flickering  flame : 

While  those  rough  seas,  with  their  tempestuous  sky, 
Best  training  for  our  sailors  still  supply. 

Behold  yon  Northern  Trophy ! Costly  furs, 

For  which  the  trapper  such  dire  risks  incurs, 

That  ermined  nobles,  and  that  ladies  fair, 

The  spoils  of  many  a chase  may  proudly  wear. 

Bich  furs  bedeck  even  royal  robes  of  state, 

When  proudest  pageants  upon  monarchs  wait. 

Those  massive  gates  of  malachite  behold, 

Those  mingled  marbles,  precious  stones,  and  gold, 
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With  every  mineral  earth  can  produce 
For  human  luxury  or  human  use. 

Jasper  and  malachite  entwined  appear 
In  those  tall,  graceful  columns  rising  near, 

Two  towering  vases  of  rare  malachite 
Awake  our  wonder  and  enchant  the  sight : 

A great  achievement  of  some  master  hand, 

So  grandly  simple,  and  so  simply  grand. 

The  Russian  Trophy ! Russia  from  this  hour 
Gains  a new  fame  for  her  artistic  power ; 

By  a strange  skill  no  other  artist  owns, 

Flowers  bloom,  fruits  ripen, — all  in  precious  stones 
Another  proof,  confirmed  by  artist’s  skill, 

Art  is  but  nature’s  imitator  still. 

Her  manufactures  Austria  now  displays, 

And  here  shows  wisdom  in  commercial  ways  : 

A grand  display, — immense ! yet  placed  so  well 
The  place  of  each  all  easily  can  tell : 

Sterling  those  wares,  but  moderate  in  price, 

Full  many  a purchaser  do  they  entice. 

Not  only  on  her  present  stores  she  gains, 

But  future  orders  for  fresh  wares  obtains. 

The  vendor  of  all  goods  most  wisdom  shows 
Who  best  the  value  of  small  profits  knows. 

Prussia  her  skill  in  iron-work  displays, — 

A wondrous  art,  and  shown  in  various  ways. 

The  “ Fer  de  Berlin  ” now  almost  defies 
The  silver  filagree  with  which  it  vies : 

The  finest  Genoa  filagree  we  feel 
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Is  here  all  but  surpassed  by  Berlin  steel. 

Fashion  now  favours  ornaments  in  steel, — 

For  fashion  changes  as  does  fortune’s  wheel. 

Studs,  brooches,  bracelets,  necklaces,  we  find 
Wrought  in  fine  steel  of  every  form  and  kind. 
Invulnerable  as  an  Iron-clad, 

With  ornaments  in  glittering  steel  made  glad, 

Fair  Dames  step  boldly  on  the  battle  field, 

Where  well  they  know  each  “warrior  ” must  yield. 

Lo ! a fresh  triumph  of  the  iron-trade, 

Even  paper  now  of  iron  may  be  made ; 

Sheet-iron,  like  thin  paper,  rolled  so  fine, 

’Tis  finer  than  the  finest  superfine  ! 

And  so  the  Bard  may  light  his  “midnight  taper,” 

To  write  immortal  verse  on  everlasting  paper. 

But  steel  in  sterner  forms  gives  Prussia  fame, 

And  lends  a warlike  prestige  to  her  name : 

For  here  we  see  the  far-famed  Needle  Gun, 

By  which  such  direful  deeds  of  death  are  done. 

The  gorgeous  East ! Barbaric  pearl  and  gold 
Showered  down  in  wild  profusion,  here  behold : 

Silks,  carpets,  shawls,  most  rare  embroidery, 

Their  colours,  blended  with  such  harmony, 

All  happily  contrasted  and  combined, 

As  if  by  instinct  of  the  Eastern  mind. 

Each  unsurpassed,  and  each  admired  of  all, 

The  Turkey  carpet,  and  the  Indian  shawl. 

Pipes  of  all  shapes  and  kinds  may  now  be  seen ; — 
Pipes  such  as  haply  ne’er  before  have  been  : 
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Chibouk,  narghilla,  hooka,  meerschaums,  there  : 
Wondrous  display, —as  numerous  as  rare. 

Pipes  of  all  lengths  and  colours,  shapes  and  sizes 
(Save  that  black  pipe  which  fashion  now  so  prizes) 
Hungarian  cherrywood,  with  mouthpiece  made 
Of  purest  amber,  all  with  gems  inlaid ; 

Or  hooka,  round,  voluminous,  and  strong, 

That  “like  a wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
along.” 

The  willing  slave  of  the  seductive  weed 
Of  social  converse  has  but  little  need : 

In  solemn  silence,  silence  seldom  broke, 

Wreath  upon  wreath  up  curls  the  silvery  smoke. 

Most  wondrous  weed  ! with  thy  bewitching  thrall, 

Like  a strong  spell,  infatuating  all ; 

Assisting  labour,  and  becalming  care, 

Yet  treacherous  help-mate,  and  insidious  snare. 

Pipe  or  cigar,  too  freely  used,  in  truth, 

Idles  the  man,  and  enervates  the  youth ; 

Sapping  the  powers  of  body  and  of  mind, — 

A custom  neither  wholesome  nor  refined. 

But  we  belong  to  the  enlightened  West, 

Where  all  is  progress ; nought  remains  at  rest, 

For  worse  or  better.  It  is  free  at  least 
From  the  dull,  dead  stagnation  of  the  East, 

Where  social  usages  appear  embalmed, 

And  human  progress  seems  to  be  becalmed ; 

Unless,  at  length,  the  breezes  from  the  West 
Disturb  this  most  unprofitable  rest. 

Fair  Italy  ! Time  consecrated  name ! 
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The  land  of  old  renown  and  recent  fame ! 

Italia ! At  that  sound,  before  all  eyes 
What  visions  of  artistic  beauty  rise  ! 

Thine  ancient  capital,  the  far-famed  mart 
Of  all  that  is  most  exquisite  in  art ! 

The  artists  of  the  world  here  congregate, 

On  thy  instruction  in  the  Arts  to  wait ; 

And  when  each  has  his  reputation  made, 

Thy  works  of  art  are  through  the  world  displayed ; 
Like  to  the  gift  of  fructifying  power 
Bestowed  by  nature  on  some  beauteous  flower, 

Whose  precious  seeds  are  wafted  on  the  wind, 

Until  its  presence  in  all  lands  w e find. 

The  Homan  Court ! what  crowds  on  crowds  collect, — 
To  see,  admire,  or  carefully  inspect 
Gems,  statues,  pictures,  grand  mosaics, — all 
The  treasures  of  Art’s  most  palatial  hall. 

But  though  Home’s  rarest  treasures  here  are  brought, 
By  Homan  hands  but  little  has  been  wrought. 

Hoba  di  Eoma ! may  our  praise  command ; 

Hoba  di  Homa,  by  a stranger’s  hand  ! 

Home ! once  the  mistress  of  earth’s  fame  and  fate, 
Now  but  the  tomb  of  all  that  once  was  great ! 

Fair  France!  consummate  connoisseur  of  arts, 

That  new  refinement  unto  each  imparts, 

Now,  with  a taste  all  unsurpassed,  displays 
Her  countless  novelties  in  countless  ways  : — 

Parisian  articles  of  rare  virtu , 

In  gold  that  glitters,  or  soft  ormulu ; 
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Clocks,  mirrors,  china,  rare  bijouterie 
In  workmanship’s  most  cunning  hand  you  see, — 
Clocks  that  so  softly  tick,  or  sweetly  chime, 

They  look  like  very  playthings  of  Old  Time ; 

The  grim  old  scythesman,  with  his  dreaded  scythe, 
Changed  to  a statuette  all  bright  and  blythe. 

This  court  with  art’s  most  costly  works  they  fill, — 
A triumph  of  administrative  skill. 

Sevres,  the  most  superb,  around  is  spread, 

In  gold,  in  purple,  or  Du  Barry  red  ; 

While  sea-green  celadon , with  changeful  hue, 

Reflects  its  varying  colours  into  view  ; 

The  painter’s  and  the  sculptor’s  skill  combined 
To  give  to  all  a beauty  most  refined. 

Now  richest  needlework  enchants  the  eye, — - 
The  needle  with  the  pencil  seems  to  vie  ; 

Or  Gobelin  tapestry  reveals  to  view 

What  the  skilled  weaver’s  shuttle  best  can  do, 

And  woven  pictures  here  display  to  sight 
Beauties  in  which  a painter  may  delight. 

Nor  in  departments  of  Bine  Art  alone 
Has  energetic  France  her  progress  shown, 

In  many  a curious  work  we  see  combined 
Rare  skill  in  science,  with  rare  powers  of  mind  ; 

For  no  construction  in  that  polished  land, 

But  wins  a beauty  from  the  artist’s  hand. 

Yet  who  a graphic  schedule  could  arrange 
Of  all  this  wide-world  show,  so  vast  and  strange  ? 
Countless  its  treasures,  boundless  its  extent, 
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The  riches  of  the  whole  earth  hither  sent ; 

The  wealth  of  all  the  nations  finds  its  way 
To  this  grand  Cosmopolitan  display. 

What  power  of  poetry,  what  form  of  speech 
A just  encomium  could  pronounce  on  each  ? 

What  wealth  of  words,  what  force  of  verse  express 
The  claim  of  each,  and  publish  its  success  ? 

So,  lest  we  do  scant  justice  to  such  claims, 

Nations  we  pass,  nor  even  announce  their  names, 

But  own  at  once  Great  Britain’s  claim  and  right 
To  hold  first  place  in  this  most  marvellous  sight : 

An  open  challenge  to  the  world  she  gave, 

And  well  redeems  her  pledge. — Success  attends  the 
brave. 

Behold  Great  Britain’s  rich  and  various  stores, 

The  spoils  of  commerce,  gathered  from  all  shores  : 
Upon  what  shore  of  earth’s  remotest  bound 
Has  not  her  mercantile  marine  been  found  ? 

What  article  for  luxury  or  use 
But  Britain’s  manufactories  produce  ? 

Boundless  her  wealth, — as  her  dominions  vast, 

Her  place  amongst  the  nations  unsurpast. 

Grand  representative  of  all  that’s  free  ; 

Her  place  upon  the  earth  with  pride  men  see  : 

A great  ensample  unto  humankind 

Of  the  bold  heart  and  the  unshackled  mind. 

Great  Britain  well  fulfils  her  foremost  part, 

And  takes  a lead  in  science  and  in  art : 

No  art  so  humble  but  is  made  by  mind 
More  beautiful,  more  useful,  and  refined ; 
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Nay,  even  the  potter’s  art, — works  in  mere  clay, 
New  beauty  and  new  usefulness  display, 

Setting  before  the  poorest  in  the  land 
Wares  which  betray  the  true  artistic  hand ; 

While  those  pure  porcelains,  so  well  known  to  fame, 
An  era  in  ceremic  art  proclaim : 

New  in  design,  in  decoration  new, 

What  rare  varieties  enchant  the  view ! 

In  colour  exquisite,  chaste  in  design, 

Art’s  finest  works  taste  can  make  still  more  fine ; 
While  the  staid  Briton,  as  the  world  must  own, 

Such  aptitude  for  highest  art  has  shown, 

His  new  attainments  in  the  arts  so  high, 

No  competition  but  he  may  defy ; 

And  when  mechanic  power  and  skill  are  shown, 
Then  Britain  stands  unrivalled  and  alone, 

If  any  can  unrivalled  hold  their  place 
Amidst  a competition  of  the  human  race. 

That  Empire  on  whose  bounds  ne’er  sets  the  sun, 
Though  round  the  world  his  daily  course  be  run, 
Bich  gifts  displays  from  earth’s  remotest  ends, 
Which  each  dependency  so  proudly  sends : 

The  products  of  her  Colonies,  here  shown 
With  as  much  pride  as  though  each  were  her  own. 

Like  a fond  mother  who,  with  gladdened  eyes, 
Beholds  her  progeny  around  her  rise, — 

Full  many  a stalwart  son  and  daughter  fair, 

Whom  she  has  nurtured  long,  and  reared  with  care, 
Until,  almost  to  independence  grown, 

They  soon  can  manage  for  themselves  alone  : 
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So  all  exultingly,  Great  Britain  sees 
The  rise  and  progress  of  her  Colonies : 

Her  sturdy  sons  transporting  o’er  the  earth 
The  laws  and  language  of  their  place  of  birth. 

What  region  so  remote,  but  it  has  rung 
With  the  bold  accents  of  the  English  tongue  ? 

That  tongue  now  spreading  all  the  vast  earth  o’er, 

As  though  one  language  men  would  speak  once  more ; 
And  it  were  destined  that  the  British  race 
Should  yet  all  aborigines  replace. 

What  varied  wealth  our  colonies  produce 
For  their  own  profit  and  the  nation’s  use ! 

With  such  possessions  well  may  England’s  pride 
Within  all  lawful  boundaries  abide ; 

Why  should  Great  Britain  her  ambition  vex 
With  the  weak  wish  new  kingdoms  to  annex  ? 

Within  her  own  dominions  she  can  see 
A rising  empire  in  each  colony. 

All  her  broad  segis  she  holds  proudly  o’er, 

’Till  none  her  fond  protection  shall  need  more  ; 

But  each,  no  longer  now  a cost  or  care, 

Be  fit  its  independence  to  declare. 

And  should  they  part  from  the  parental  wing, 

May  separation  a new  union  bring : 

Confederate  union  for  each  colony, 

And  love  and  reverence  for  “ the  old  countrie.” 

Wonders  on  wonders  still  around  arise, 

The  taste  to  gratify  and  feast  the  eyes : 

What  eye  so  dull  that  heedlessly  could  pass 
This  rare  collection  of  most  curious  glass, — 
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The  clearest  crystal,  with  the  richest  hue, 

That  can  enchant  the  taste  or  charm  the  view ! 
Purest  material,  that  to  art  is  given 
The  forms  of  earth  to  blend  with  hues  of  heaven 
Each  form,  how  exquisite ; each  hue,  how  bright 
Brilliant  and  various  as  the  rainbow’s  light ! 

See  that  cut  crystal,  where  the  sunbeams  fall 
Engendering  colours  richer  still  than  all : 

While  the  engraver,  with  consummate  skill, 
Carves  forms  more  exquisitely  brilliant  still ; 

The  sculptor  tracing  shapes  so  fair  and  fine, 
With  more  than  painter’s  colours  soon  to  shine. 

Eabric  on  fabric,  still  new  forms  arise, 

And  each  with  nature’s  rarest  beauties  vies  ; 
Who  so  unsparingly  all  beauty  showers 
On  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  flowers : 
Though  inexhaustible  be  nature’s  store, 

On  her  resources  art  draws  more  and  more. 

No  fur,  no  fibre,  feather,  skin,  scale,  hair, 

But  with  which  art  tries  man’s  loss  to  repair; 
Supplying  by  some  robe  of  pride  or  cost, 

The  robe  of  naked  innocence  man  lost : 

Who,  in  the  image  of  his  Maker  made, 

WTas  best  in  naked  innocence  arrayed  ; 

’Till  the  dark  day  of  disobedience  came, 

And  man  knew  sin,  and  nakedness,  and  shame. 

But  nature  never  yet  did  ought  produce 
Of  such  an  ancient,  universal  use 
As  the  thick  fleeces  of  the  woolly  sheep, 
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That  half  the  human  race  in  clothing  keep ; 

The  while  a fine  spun  fleece  a king  supplies 
With  gorgeous  garments,  steeped  in  Tyrian  dyes. 

How  grand  to  see  the  fleecy  flock  wide  spread 
O’er  some  vast  plain,  on  greenest  pastures  fed ; 
While  the  good  shepherd,  watchful,  faithful,  hold, 
Becals  each  wandering  sheep  into  the  fold ; 

Tor  when  the  heart  with  each  stray  one  condoles, 
We  think  upon  the  Shepherd  of  our  souls. 

Tine  Linen ! such  as  Palestine  ne’er  knew, 

In  ample  folds  is  opened  to  the  view  : 

So  fine,  it  might  as  well  have  cambric  been ! 

Yet  woven  ever  with  some  changeful  scene, 

That  gratifies  at  once  and  mocks  the  sight, 

Still  varying  with  each  varying  change  of  light. 
By  web  and  woof,  so  cunningly  each  wrought, 

It  seems  to  have  the  subtilty  of  thought  ; — 

We  think  we  have  a thought  just  mastered,  when 
We  find  it  has  escaped  our  mental  ken, 

And  must,  ere  the  impression  we  renew, 

Pegard  it  from  some  other  point  of  view. 

Not  down  of  swan,  nor  yet  the  ostrich  plume, 
More  lovely -forms  of  whiteness  could  assume 
Than  those  soft  bales  of  Cotton  that  arise 
Like  summer  clouds  piled  up  in  sunny  skies. 

But  cotton  can  of  brightest  colours  boast ; — 

Those  gaudy  garbs  were  made  for  Afric’s  coast : 
Tor  cotton  doth  all  native  garbs  displace, — 

The  accepted  garment  of  the  human  race. 
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Those  calicos  ! what  common  things  to  view ; 

Yet  with  the  wide  world’s  wealth  have  they  to  do. 
Shirtings  ! what  was  the  last  quotation  made  ? 
They  are  the  index  of  our  Indian  trade. 

The  rustling  Silk  now  grandly  intervenes, 

Rare  satins  and  rich  velvets — robes  for  queens ; 

In  hue  or  lustre  can  they  be  surpassed, — 

Has  nature  conquered  been,  by  art,  at  last  ? 

What  skin  so  costly,  or  what  fur  so  rare 
With  those  silks,  satins,  velvets,  can  compare  ? 
What  hue  in  nature  is  so  deep,  bright,  clear, 

But  some  rich  stuff  that  hue  surpasseth  here  ? 

The  hue  that  flames  on  the  flamingo’s  breast, 

Or  glitters  from  some  rare  bird’s  golden  crest, 

The  blackest  sable,  ermine  purest  white, 

The  largest  blossom  beauteous,  blue  and  bright ; — 
Are  they  so  white,  so  dark,  so  bright,  so  blue, 

As  those  rich  satins  which  around  we  view  ? 

How  grand  the  Poplins  from  the  Emerald  isle, 
Which  all  inspect  with  such  approving  smile : 
While  one  displays  to  the  astonished  sight 
A snow  wreath,  wrought  in  shades  of  purest  white. 

These  rolls  of  Ribbon  we  must  not  pass  by, 

Laid  out  with  so  much  taste  to  catch  the  eye : 

Like  beds  of  tulips  they  appear  in  view, 

So  gay  each  pattern  and  so  bright  each  hue. 

Those  everlasting  ornaments  of  dress 

That  rank,  wealth,  pride,  and  poverty  express  ; 

For  none  so  poor  but  will  their  dress  array 
In  gaudy  ribbons,  that  are  cheap  as  gay, 
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For  ribbons  have  a language  of  their  own, — 

“ Court  language  ” by  a ribbon  may  be  known. 

And  there’s  no  breast  so  proud  or  bosom  fair, 

But  likes  a royal  ribbon  well  to  wear. 

Ribbons  of  Coventry — a matchless  store, — 

Lady  Godiva,  you  see  here  once  more. 

But  now  all  other  sights  and  sounds  give  place 
Before  that  splendid  trophy  of  fine  lace. 

No,  not  Arachne  could  produce  of  old 
Such  wondrous  works  as  here  we  now  behold ! 

So  sumptuously,  exquisitely  fine ; — 

Fabrics  where  strength  and  beauty  so  combine. 

“With  nod  and  beck,  and  many  a wreathed  smile,” 
Fair  dames,  in  rapture,  crowd  around  that  pile, 

Where  many  a splendid  dress  enchants  the  eye, 

Which  prudence  teaches  to  admire,  not  buy : 

Their  admiration  all  aloud  express  : — 

Lace  is  the  royalty  of  female  dress ; 

And  would  you  crown  the  costliest  dress,  o’er  all 
Fling  the  full  folds  of  yon  superb  lace-shawl. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  or  the  intent, 

Innate  in  man  is  love  of  ornament : 

And  whether  it  be  Nature,  or  be  Art, 

Dress  is  still  dear  unto  the  human  heart : 

For  man  but  follows  out  a natural  passion, 

When  he  adopts  a dress,  and  calls  it  fashion; 

And  the  court  beauty,  or  the  Indian  squaw, 

Alike  illustrates  the  same  natural  law  : 

Each  acts  a similar,  though  different  part ; 
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Each  tries  to  add  to  nature’s  charms  by  art ; 

And  each,  with  nature’s  charms  not  quite  content, 
Adds  unto  nature  some  strange  ornament. 

I wonder  in  whose  fancy  doth  arise 
Those  strange  devices  that  so  glad  all  eyes, — 

The  Fashions ! The  new  costumes,  rich,  and  rare, 
The  costly  garments  which  our  women  wear. 

Goddess  of  fashion ! mirror  of  the  times ! 

Of  thee  may  I make  mention  in  my  rhymes  ? 
Parisian  Modiste ! mistress  of  thy  trade, 

By  whom,  not  nature,  female  forms  are  made ; 
Whose  skill  all  nature’s  faults  so  well  supplies, 

And  women  makes  of  any  shape  or  size. 

Of  “ beauty  unadorned,  adorned  the  most,” 

’Tis  seldom  now  the  modern  belle  can  boast, 

For  such  is  fashion, — such  is  fashion’s  slave ; — 

But  does  man  more  than  woman  fashion  brave  ? 

If  woman  sails  about  in  crinoline, 

Are  men  in  no  strange  costumes  ever  seen  ? 

Or  who,  however  high,  however  low, 

Would  dress  as  people  dressed  some  years  ago? 
Philosophize  or  moralize  we  may, — 

All  wear  alike  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

But  Fashion,  more  audacious  grown  than  ever, 

Is  making  now  a most  sublime  endeavour 
To  raise  to  scientific  reputation 
A cosmopolitan  association, 

To  dictate  dress  for  every  race  and  nation.* 

* The  European  Academy  of  Fashion  held  a meeting  lately  in  Dresden,  and 
arranged  to  hold  annual  meetings,  a large  sum  of  money  having  been  voted 
to  erect  an  edifice  for  a superior  school  to  teach  the  arts  relating  to  dress. 
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AEGUMENT. 

Genius  apostrophized — Talent  contrasted  with  Genius — Painting — Legend  of  the 
origin  of  Painting — Portrait  Painting — Ancient  Painters— Value  of  Pictures — Col- 
lection of  Paintings  in  the  Exhibition — : The  Picture  Galleries — Natural  love  for 
Pictures — Crowds  that  flock  to  the  Picture  Galleries — Follow  the  Crowd — Description 
of  Paintings  the  most  popular — “ The  Sleeping  Martyr ,”  or,  “ Martyr  in  the  time 
of  Diocletian,”  by  E.  Slingeneyer — “ The  Drowning  Martyr,”  by  Paul  Delaroche 
— “Nero,  after  burning  of  Pome,”  by  Piloty — Persecution  a disgrace  to  Religion — 
Truth  maintained  only  by  free  Discussion — “ The  Sick  Child  and  Sisters  of  Mercy,” 
by  Harriette  Brown — British  School  of  Painting — Its  Excellence — Surprise  of 
Foreigners — Landscape  Painting,  by  Turner — Portraits,  by  Eeynolds — Hogarth 
— Gainsborough’s  “ Blue  Boy  ” — Appointed  as  place  of  Rendezvous — Rosalie — 
Influence  of  Accidents  on  the  Painter's  Style — Leonardo  da  Yinci — Kubens — 
Eaphael — Salvator  Eosa — Captured  by  Brigands,  as  related  in  Lady  Morgan's 
Life  of  Salvator. 


Genius  ! the  untaught  teacher  of  mankind, 
Offspring  of  inspiration  and  of  mind ; 

Whence  to  each  thought  and  word  and  act  is  given 
An  exaltation  that  seems  born  of  heaven ; 

Lending  a lustre  to  men’s  actions  here, 

Like  emanation  from  a higher  sphere. 

Genius,  whose  work  is  like  a waking  dream ; — 
Genius,  whose  course  is  as  the  mountain  stream, 
That  grows  and  grows,  until,  all  barriers  past, 

Into  a mighty  tide  it  swells  at  last ; 

A noble  river,  sweeping  proudly  by, 

Reflecting  all  that’s  fair  in  earth  and  sky ; 

While  hastening  on  to  ocean,  vast,  sublime, 

A profit  and  a pleasure  for  all  time. 

But  not  each  youthful  breast  that  would  aspire 
Has  Genius  gifted  with  its  sacred  fire. 

The  lamp  of  Talent,  with  its  milder  ray, 
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May  light  the  path,  hut  light  to  lead  astray. 

If  the  young  Artist  thinks  to  thrive  and  live 
By  the  small  light  mere  talent’s  lamp  can  give, 

Better  to  sacrifice  the  pride  within, 

And  by  some  humbler  calling  fortune  win, 

Than  try  to  mount  the  ladder  of  the  skies, 

If  Angel-wings  help  not  the  foot  to  rise. 

Painting ! the  first  and  loveliest  of  the  Arts, 

Still  holds  her  power  to  fascinate  all  hearts. 

What  scene,  what  object  to  the  heart  so  dear 
But  Painting  can  command  to  re-appear  ? 

When  the  skilled  Artist,  who  his  power  doth  know, 
With  living  pictures  bids  the  canvas  glow ; 
Pe-peopled  by  an  animated  host, 

Of  whom  we  else  could  scarce  a memory  boast. 

Say,  by  what  act  of  accident  or  will 
Did  man,  at  first,  acquire  the  Painter’s  skill? 

Two  lovers  parting,  in  long  times  ago 
(Ere  man  had  learned  to  paint),  stood  mute  with  woe 
Before  Love’s  shrine  disconsolate  they  stood 
One  summer’s  noon,  within  a lonely  wood ; 

With  bosom  heaving  and  with  eye-lid  wet, 

Each  vowed  to  each,  they  never  could  forget ; 

Yet  each  desired  some  emblem  to  possess, 
Eemembrance  to  make  more  and  distance  less. 

Then  Love,  the  parent  of  each  gentle  Art, 

Inspires  the  weeping  maiden’s  tender  heart : 
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She  sees  the  shadow  of  her  lover  fall 

With  well  marked  likeness  on  the  sun-lit  wall ; 

She  offers  to  the  Gods  a hasty  prayer, 

For  power  to  fix  that  faithful  shadow  there, 

Takes  from  Love’s  Altar  an  extinguished  brand, 
Traces  each  lineament  with  eager  hand ; 

And  now,  her  eyes  for  evermore  regard 
Her  Lover’s  likeness,  as  her  meet  reward. 
Whatever  fortune  may  henceforth  befall, 

His  well  known  form  is  traced  upon  that  wall ; 
And  come  what  may  of  either  good  or  ill, 

Her  eyes  can  gaze  on  that  loved  image  still. 

Such  is  the  Legend  of  the  Painter’s  Art, 
Discovered  first  by  woman’s  loving  heart.  * 

Sweet  Art,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  trace 
In  living  likeness,  each  beloved  face ; 

Familiar  features,  which  we  so  deplore 
When  those  loved  features  are  beheld  no  more  : 
But  when  restored  with  magic  art,  by  thee, 

We  seem,  once  more,  each  well  lov’d  face  to  see  ; 
Depicted  with  so  exquisite  a skill, 

We  start,  and  think  we  see  each  breathing  still : 
The  well  remember’d  look,  the  gentle  smile, 

So  like,  they  seem  again  to  live  the  while  ; 
Restored  unto  our  sight  by  that  sweet  art, 

Which  now  we  celebrate  with  grateful  heart. 

Glorious  the  Painters  of  the  days  of  old, 

* See  Leslie’s  Picture  of  tlie  “ Origin  of  Painting.” 
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Who  walked  in  purple  and  wore  crowns  of  gold ; 
When  for  a painting  nations  have  so  striven, 

A kingdom  for  a picture  has  been  given. 

But  there’s  no  painting  history  now  recalls 
That  could  surpass  the  paintings  on  these  walls ; — 
Those  noble  Galleries,  which  so  well  fulfil 
All  the  requirements  of  the  Artist’s  skill ; 

So  well  admit,  so  well  exclude  the  day 
As  best  each  picture’s  beauties  to  display.— 

Those  galleries  well  worthy  long  to  stand 
An  ornament  and  honour  to  the  land ; 

Painting,  like  the  Dramatic  Art,  we  find 
Can  interest  even  the  least  instructed  mind  : 

It  needs  no  training  of  the  hand  or  eye 
The  pleasure  of  good  painting  to  descry. 

All  on  the  full  filled  canvass  love  to  trace 
The  well  delineated  form  and  face, — 

The  peaceful  landscape,  or  the  battle’s  strife, 

With  all  the  varied  incidents  of  life. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  eager  crowds  each  day, 

Into  these  Galleries  still  force  their  way. 

Now  through  each  gallery  our  way  we  wend, 
And  on  the  crowd  our  footsteps  shall  attend, 
Confiding  thus  unto  the  popular  voice 
To  mark  each  Painting  worthy  of  our  choice. 

We  look,  we  linger,  we  admire,  we  muse, 

’ Midst  so  much  beauty  it  is  hard  to  choose. 

What  deep  attraction  now  arrests  all  eyes ! 

Why  gaze  the  crowd  with  such  a sad  surprise  ? 
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“ The  Sleeping  Martyr  ” is  depicted  there, 

His  tall,  stern  jailer,  and  the  wild  beast’s  lair. 

Back  turns  the  door,  the  heavenly  light  pours  in, — 
Ah ! that  such  light  should  shine  upon  such  sin  : 
See,  through  the  opening  hinge  the  sunlight  stream 
Across  his  limbs,  just  like  a noontide  beam. 

The  monster  opens  wide  his  ravening  jaws ; 

The  Martyr’s  sleep  makes  even  his  jailer  pause, — 
He  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  worldly  care,— 
The  peace  that  passeth  understanding’s  there. 

Faith  in  the  Saviour  hath  assured  his  breast, 

To  which  the  sign  of  his  Salvation’s  pressed ; 

While  the  huge  coliseum,  brimming  o’er, 

With  savage  triumph  hails  the  monster’s  roar,  f 
Again  the  crowd’s  arrested,  and  again 
A Martyr-scene,  the  work  of  wicked  men. 

Lo ! that  young  Virgin-Martyr  floating  there, 
Lifeless  : yet  how  angelically  fair. 

As  the  cold  stream  bore  her  slight  form  along, 

Her  latest  breath  exhaled  in  sacred  song  ; 

Bound  are  her  limbs,  but  shining  o’er  her  head 
Behold  the  Crown  that  marks  the  martyred  dead ! 

Oh,  Love  is  strong  ! her  loss  while  all  deplore, 
Her  lover  and  her  mother  seek  that  shore, 

So  that  a mother’s  and  a lover’s  hand 
May  rescue  those  remains  on  yon  lone  strand  ; 
From  all  indignity  her  fair  form  save, 

And  to  the  “ Christian  Martyr”  grant  a grave.  J 

+ The  “ Sleeping  Martyr.”  By  E.  Slingeneyer. 

J The  “ Christian  Martyr.”  By  Paul  Delaroche. 
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Now  a vast  canvass  fascinates  all  eyes, 

With,  startling  power  his  skill  the  Artist  tries. 

From  the  night  revel  forth  the  tyrant  goes 
To  gloat  and  glory  o’er  a city’s  woes ; 

The  sated  sybarite,  with  rose-wreath  round 
That  brow,  where  sign  of  pity  ne’er  was  found ! 

From  out  his  festive  garments  full  and  fair, 

An  arm  hangs  down  all  listlessly  and  bare ; 

Although  Imperial  Home  be  still  ablaze 
Nero  thinks  only  of  Homeric  Lays, 

As  from  his  Lyre  so  recently  they  rang, 

While  over  burning  Eome,  4 ‘The  Sack  of  Troy”  he 
sang. 

With  helms  upheaved,  and  visage  stern  and  hard, 
Before  him  stride  his  dread  Praetorian  Guard, 

While  the  young  torch-bearers  alarmed  look  round 
Where  Martyred  Christians  grimly  strew  the  ground. 
Perishing  thousands  left  without  a home, 

Nero  steps  forth  to  gaze  on  burning  Pome.  § 

But  have  none  ever  in  the  Christian  name 
Done  deeds  of  persecution  and  of  shame  ? 

Have  no  men  in  the  name  of  faith  and  love 
Called  themselves  servants  of  the  God  above, 

And  then  wrought  works  of  cruelty  and  woe, 

Which  well  might  shame  the  very  fiends  below, 

The  while  they  make  Peligion  the  excuse 
For  many  a wicked  deed  and  vile  abuse  ? 

And  had  these  Holy  Men  even  now  their  will 

“ Nero,  after  the  Burning  of  Pome.”  By  Piloty,  of  Munich. 
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Would  tliere  be  never  Persecution  still? 

Religion  suffers  a perpetual  shame 
While  one  man’s  persecuted  in  God’s  name ; 

Let  loose  the  sacerdotal  power  once  more, 

Mankind  will  be  benighted  as  of  yore, — 

That  power,  which  once  without  restriction  given, 
Comes  as  a shadow  between  man  and  Heaven. 

Man  will  at  length  be  forced  the  fact  to  see, 

That  to  establish  Truth,  thought  must  be  free. 

A doubter  may  the  best  believer  make, 

When  doubt  confirms  the  faith  it  failed  to  shake ; 

For  pious  doubt  can  elevate  a Faith, 

Not  blind  belief  in  all  a preacher  saith. 

Give  reason  ever  for  the  faith  within, 

That  hopes  for  Heaven,  and  that  saves  from  sin. 

The  fear  of  free  discussion  is  but  vain, 

By  free  discussion  truth  can  only  gain. 

All  efforts  to  suppress  the  truth  must  fail, 

For  truth  is  great  and  ever  will  prevail. 

But  now  see  painting  play  the  tenderest  part, 

Refine  the  feelings  and  affect  the  heart, 

Even  while  we  gaze,  with  sympathetic  tear, 

Upon  the  touching  scene  depicted  here ; 

Designed  and  painted  by  a Woman’s  hand, 

As  all  who  look,  full  well  must  understand. 

“ A suffering  Child ! ” ||  sick,  sick,  nigh  unto  death  : 
Its  weak,  wan  form,  lax  limbs,  and  labouring  breath. 

1 1 “ The  Sick  Child  and  Sisters  of  Mercy.”  By  Harriette  Brown. 
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But,  lo,  the  tenderest  sympathy  is  nigh, — 

Two  holy  Sisters  are  now  standing  by. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, — what  a blessed  name  ! 

The  work  of  charity  their  only  aim. 

How  faithfully  the  pencil  here  doth  trace 
The  work  of  charity  in  each  sweet  face. 

What  wondrous  skill  that  pencil  did  acquire 
Which  could  so  paint  the  convent’s  quaint  attire ! 

But  deeds  of  love  and  mercy,  are  they  less 
If  not  paraded  in  conventual  dress  ? 

Can  not  the  Christian  virtues  live  and  bloom, 

Except  in  some  conspicuous  costume  ? 

Hoes  Heaven  indeed  commend  celibacy  ? 

Where  there’s  a mother’s  love,  a mother’s  self  should 
be. 

From  this  vast  wilderness  of  Paintings  here, 

One  moment  turn  we  to  a narrower  sphere. 

Behold  the  Masters  of  the  British  School 
Who  follow  Nature  as  Art’s  highest  rule. 

Such  mellow  tints,  so  soft  and  so  subdued, 

Surpassing  brightest  colours,  clear  but  crude, 

As  we  behold  the  evening’s  sunset  ray 
Surpass  the  brightest  glare  of  garish  day. 

Here  the  astonished  foreigner  may  view 
Beauties  of  Art,  which  he  before  ne’er  knew, 

And  well  confess  the  British  Artist’s  claim 
To  a fresh  honour  in  artistic  fame. 

In  Landscapes  truthful,  varied,  rich  and  bold, 

“ The  Poetry  of  Nature  ” here  behold. 
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While,  the  High  Priest  of  this  enchanting  art, 
Unrivall’d  Turner  here  enacts  his  part. 

The  English  Claude,  but  more  than  Claude  was  he 
Who  could  depict  each  change  in  sky  or  sea, 

With  tints  so  magical,  rare,  rich  and  warm, — 

The  Morn,  the  Eve,  the  Noon,  the  Calm,  the  Storm, 
Sky,  Sea,  and  Shore,  light  Clouds,  or  yeasty  Eoam, 

As  though  the  sea  and  sky  had  been  his  home, 

So  natural,  original  and  wild, — 

Nature  and  Art’s  most  spoiled,  but  favourite  child. 

Now  Keynolds’s  rich  Portraits  meet  the  eye, 

And  stay  the  step  of  many  a passer  by ; 

Or,  Hogarth’s  pencil,  whose  sarcastic  wit 
Paints  many  a scene  of  vice,  fit  or  unfit ; 

With  microscopic  faithfulness  he  paints 

Much  that  informs  the  taste  and  much  that  taints ; 

Eor,  painted  too  artistically  bare, 

Vice,  meant  to  warn,  may  but  become  a snare. 

Lo ! Gainsborough’s  “Blue  Boy”  (so  known  to  fame), 
That  looks  alive  within  that  picture-frame. 

So  known  to  all, — that  wondrous  Boy  in  Blue, 

His  very  name  is  made  a rendezvous. 

Part  as  we  may,  or  with  regret  or  joy, 

All  are  agreed  to  meet  near  that  “ Blue  Boy.” 

We  part  and  meet,  and  now  again  we  part, 

Each  to  seek  out  some  favourite  work  of  Art ; 

But  as  we  part,  with  many  a promise  sweet 
Each  vows  again  at  this  same  spot  to  meet. 
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An  hour  amidst  such  scenes  is  quickly  past, 

Some  have  arrived  and  some  come  late  at  last. 

But  every  eye  that’s  on  a picture  bent 
Is  not,  perhaps,  on  Art  alone  intent. 

Ah ! Rosalie,  I saw  your  restless  eye 

Just  look  at  the  “ Blue  Boy,”  and  then  glance  by  ; 

With  studied  carelessness  you  turn  around, 

And  soon  your  glance  an  answering  glance  has  found, 
As  pushing  rudely  through  the  oppressive  throng 
A youth  belated,  hurries  him  along  : 

In  deprecating  tone  he  owns  he’s  late 
(Unpardonable  youth  to  make  you  wait). 

I wonder  with  what  words  you  greet  him  now, 

Or  is  it  wrath  or  joy  has  flushed  your  brow  ? 

But  maids  forgive,  although  they  frown  the  while, — - 
And  he’s  forgiven,  for  I see  him  smile. 

Who  can  pronounce  how  much  a Painter’s  style 
Has  caught  from  accidental  tear  or  smile ; 

Its  best  productions,  bearing  to  the  last 
The  impress  of  some  supreme  moment  past. 

How  oft  to  one  especial  form  or  face 
Hoes  Painter’s  style  owe  its  peculiar  grace. 

In  Leonardo’s  * first  and  latest  style 
We  see  the  same  fair  face  and  simple  smile. 

Reubens,  whenever  woman’s  charms  he  drew, 

Kept  his  first  charmer’s  full  blown  charms  in  view ; 
While  Raphael  (love’s  victim)  still  had  near 
“La  Fornarina’s”  face  to  charm  him  and  to  cheer. 


* Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
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To  cause,  how  opposite  did  Salvator’s  f hand 
Owe  its  weird  power  to  paint  the  sea  or  land, 

The  wreck-strewn  ocean,  or  dread  solitude, 

(Whose  very  subjects  showed  his  soul’s  dark  mood), — 
Or  the  red  battle-field, — man’s  parting  breath, — 

All  painted  to  the  life  and  to  the  death  : 

What  gave  Salvator’s  hand  this  weird-like  spell? 

List  to  the  tragic  tale  and  we  will  tell. 

Two  Youths  are  seized  by  a dread  Brigand  band, 
The  ransom  specified  comes  not  to  hand. 

To  move  the  Bandit’s  heart,  in  vain  they  try, 

The  wretched  youths  are  both  led  forth  to  die  : 

The  knife  is  raised : one  calls  on  heaven — in  vain : 
The  knife  descends — his  life-blood  dyes  the  plain. 

The  other  calls  upon  the  Patron  Saint, 

St.  Nicholas ! — Salvator  lives  to  paint. 

The  Bandit  spares  the  lucky  captive’s  life, 

Kneels  to  his  Patron  Saint,  and  sheathes  the  knife  ; 
The  wretch  who  through  each  path  of  crime  hath  trod 
Peveres  his  Saint,  although  he  fears  not  Grod. — ■ 

But  this  dread  scene,  indeliably  impressed, 

For  ever  leaves  its  mark  within  the  Painter’s  breast. 

t Salvator  Rosa.  See  Lady  Morgan’s  Life  of  this  Painter. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Sculpture  the  grandest  of  the  Fine  Arts — Desire  in  all  ages  to  commemorate  emin- 
ent Men — The  Cairn — The  Obelisk — The  Colossal  Statue — Sculpture  of  the  Female 
Form , the  most  exquisite  attainment  of  the  Sculptor's  Art — Tinted  Statues — Gib- 
son’s Venus — The  Sultana  under  coloured  glass — Purity — Statue,  by  Noble — The 
Leading  Girl,  by  Pietro  Magni — The  Sleep  of  Sorrow,  and  The  Dream  of  Joy, 
by  Raphael  Monti — The  Mask  Raised,  or  Reality  and  Appearance  (Etre  and  Pa- 
raitre)  by  Lecharivel  Durocher — Ino  and  Bacchus,  by  Foley — Puck,  a Statuette, 
by  Miss  Hosmer — Daphne,  by  Marshall  Wood — Statues  of  the  Libyan  Sybil  and 
Queen  Cleopatra,  by  Story,  the  American  Sculptor — Recollection  of  the  Greek 
Slave,  by  Power — Love,  by  Woolner — The  Prisoner  of  Love,  by  Fontana — The 
Grapplers,  Bronze  Statuette,  by  J.  P.  Molin,  Swedish  Artist — Genius  irradiates 
Earth,  as  the  Spark  of  Fire  filched  from  Heaven — The  Power  that  gives  Greatness 
and  the  desire  for  Greatness ; the  source  of  excellence  in  all  achievements,  even  in  the 
success  of  the  Dancer — Anecdote  of  a Dancing  Girl. 


o 

Sculpture  ! that  wondrous  Art,  whose  work  in  stone 
The  beauty  of  the  very  Gods  makes  known. 

The  genius  of  the  Sculptor  doth  impart 
Its  highest  dignity  to  human  Art. 

’Tis  the  colossal  statue’s  wide-world  fame 
That  best  perpetuates  a Hero’s  name. 

From  earliest  ages  down  to  latest  time 
Men  love  to  honour  word  or  deed  sublime ; 

And  some  memorial  men  will  ever  raise 
To  honour  those  who  merit  mankind’s  praise ; 

Be  it  a Cairn,  or  a mere  heap  of  stones 
To  mark  the  spot  where  lie  a Hero’s  bones, — 

Or  some  great  Obelisk,  to  pierce  the  sky 
And  tell  the  world  how  stone  can  time  defy, 

Each  Hieroglyphic  now  as  sharply  shown 
As  when  first  cut  upon  that  ancient  stone, — 

Or  some  Colossal  Statue,  whose  grand  form 
Looks  as  if  marble  could  with  life  be  warm ; 
Awakening  in  all  hearts  the  love  of  fame, 

Till  men  aspire  to  make  themselves  a name. 
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But  most  consummate  is  the  Sculptor’s  art, 

Who  woman’s  beauty  can  to  stone  impart. 

The  female  form  in  graceful  attitude 
Beclined,  erect,  or  partly  draped,  or  nude, 

But  always  charming, — is  the  Sculptor’s  aim 
Who  most  would  please,  and  win  the  widest  fame, 
Until  we  almost  worship  at  the  shrine, 

And  deem  the  faultless  form  indeed  divine. 

The  stainless  stone,  so  exquisitely  white, 

With  chastened  purity  enchants  the  sight, 

And  shows  what  Art  through  Form  alone  can  do, — 
Fair  form  unaided  by  one  tint  or  hue. 

But  once  you  stain  the  marble’s  spotless  white, 

And  statues  teach  in  colour  to  delight 
With  eyes  of  blue  and  golden-tinted  hair, 

You  may  as  well  at  once  have  waxwork  there. 

High  Art  from  simple  beauty  takes  its  rise  ; 

All  tricks  of  art  the  artist  should  despise ; 

Contact  should  shun  with  meretricious  aid, 

Nor  risk  a fame  most  classically  made  : — 

And  yet  the  tinted  Venus  stands  alone,* 

Queen  of  a beauty  that  is  all  her  own. 

But  well  the  fair  Sultana  may  we  pass 
Who  tries  to  bloom  by  aid  of  coloured  glass, 
Although  the  Sculptured  form  within  may  be 
A model  of  voluptuous  symmetry. 

Sculpture,  to  hold  celebrity  through  time, 

Must  simple  be,  and  pure,  and  gracefully  sublime. 

* “The  Venus  of  Marriage  : ” Tinted  Statue.  By  Gibson. 
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But  “ Purity  ” herself  is  sculptured  here, 

As  if  descended  from  a holier  sphere. 

How  exquisitely  chaste  each  modest  charm, 

The  gently  drooping  head,  the  graceful  arm ! 

While  the  white  lily,  to  her  bosom  prest, 

Bespeaks  the  blamelessness  of  that  pure  breast. 

A simple  beauty  beaming  o’er  the  whole, 

Like  the  expression  of  a sinless  soul,  f 

The  “ Beading  Girl,”  behold  her  sculptured  there  ! 
A simple  maiden,  nor  surpassing  fair ; 

How  earnest  is  her  intellectual  face, 

While  seated  by  her  book,  with  so  much  grace ! 

What  page  is  that  before  thee  thus  outspread, 

O’er  which  intently  bends  thy  thoughtful  head? 

Is  poetry  the  subject  of  thy  page  ? 

Or  gay  Bomaunt,  or  thoughts  of  ancient  sage  ? 

Or,  shrinking  early  from  this  dark  world’s  strife, 

Is  thy  soul  buried  in  the  Book  of  Life  ? 

That  Book,  in  which  alone  to  man  is  given 

The  knowledge  that  man  takes  with  him  to  Heaven. 

Again  I gaze  upon  that  book  of  thine ; 

Therein  I read  the  patriot  poet’s  line  ; 

There,  Giusti’s  lofty,  animating  lays 
Breathe  for  Italia  hope  of  better  days  : 

When  the  fair  land  of  sunshine  is  to  be 
From  holy  and  unholy  tyrants  free. 

Enough  to  bring  the  tear-drop  to  thine  eye, 

And  part  those  lips  with  that  aspiring  sigh. 

Then  pray  that  to  thy  land  God’s  Word  be  given, 
t “ Purity  : ” Statue.  By  William  Noble. 
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So  shall  all  shackles  from  all  souls  be  riven.  J 
But  see  : “ The  Sleep  of  Sorrow,  Dream  of  Joy,” 
The  thoughts  of  all  beholders  now  employ ; 

Dor  even  in  marble  joy  through  grief  may  gleam, 
And  sorrow’s  sleep  be  blest  with  happy  dream. 

How  truly  those  two  Statues  do  express 
The  spirit’s  joy,  the  mortal  frame’s  distress. 

Poor  prostrate  girl,  behold  her  sleeping  there  ! 

Her  very  eyelids  are  weighed  down  with  care ; 
Porsaken  maiden,  or  forgotten  bride, 

With  thorns,  not  roses,  scattered  by  her  side. 

The  cup  of  grief  lies  drained  upon  the  ground, 

As  if  its  bitter  dregs  her  lips  had  found. 

Yet  while  in  sleep  grief  thus  contracts  her  brow, 

A gleam  of  sunshine  lights  her  soul  even  now ; 

A glimpse  of  Heaven,  a thought  of  that  blest  time 
When  her  Redeemed  soul  shall  soar  sublime ; 

All  earthly  cares  and  woes  behind  her  cast, 

While  she  attains  her  heavenly  rest  at  last ; 

Though  now  earth’s  veil  still  clouds  her  opening  eyes 
As  she  ascends,  nor  yet  has  reached  the  skies ; 

That  most  angelic  form  ascending  there — 

A marble  figure — yet  it  floats  on  air : 

The  “ Sleep  of  Sorrow,  but  the  Dream  of  Joy,” 

A theme  Art’s  highest  genius  to  employ. § 

Yet  grief  when  masked  may  like  to  joy  appear, 
Until  the  Mask  be  raised,  as  it  is  here. 

$ “A  Girl,  Reading.”  By  Pietro  Magni. 

§ “The  Sleep  of  Sorrow,  and  the  Dream  of  Joy.”  By  Raphael 
Monti. 
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The  Mask  is  raised : ||  no  artificial  smile, 

But  the  true  countenance  appears  the  while. 

How  great  the  difference  all  now  may  see 
Between  that  which  we  are  and  seem  to  be ; 

Between  the  outer  life’s  well-acted  part, 

And  the  deep  inner  struggles  of  the  heart. 

That  strenuous  struggle,  that  eventful  strife 
Between  the  inner  and  the  outer  life. 

The  sinking  figure  and  the  drooping  arm 
Tell  their  own  tale,  despite  of  every  charm : 

No  childish  girl,  a woman  in  her  bloom, 

She  knows  what  life  is  and  she  feels  her  doom. 

The  bud  of  pleasure  and  the  flower  full  blown 
Have  both  been  plucked,  and  both  to  earth  are  thrown. 

To  live  for  pleasure  is  a slavish  task ; 

The  eye  of  Heaven  still  looks  beneath  each  Mask. 

“ When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,” 

“ Man  is  that  which  man  is,”  despite  the  toil 
Of  having  worn  the  fairest  mask  e’er  made, 

To  act  a part  in  life’s  grand  masquerade. 

The  inner  man  will  then  alone  be  seen, 

And  man  be  only  that  which  man  in  truth  had  been. 

But  marble  may  be  jubilant  with  joy ; 

See  Ino  leaning  o’er  that  wayward  boy, 

The  infant  Bacchus,  who  lies  laughing  there 
With  feet  upturned  and  hands  outspread  in  air ; 
Exquisite  Ino  holds  her  arm  on  high, 

With  luscious  grapes,  before  the  urchin’s  eye ; 

||  “The  Mask  Raised  j”  or,  Reality  and  Appearance  (Etre  and 
Paraitre).  By  Victor  Lecharivel  Durocher. 
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That  arm  so  fair,  in  attitude  and  shape 
Tempting  young  Bacchus  with  the  proffered  grape.* 
Bound  a rare  Statuette  fair  maidens  stand, — 

A joyous  child,  wrought  by  a woman’s  hand ; 

That  Imp  of  mischief,  merry  “Puck”  sits  there 
Upon  a toadstool’s  head,  so  broad  and  fair ; 
Impersonation  of  malicious  joy, 

Whose  pleasure  ’tis  all  others  to  annoy. 

There  sits  he,  with  arch  eye  and  curly  head, 

And  hands  and  feet  audaciously  outspread : 

To  woman’s  eye  a joyous  sight  he  seems, 

So  like  an  infant  in  its  happy  dreams.f 

“ Daphne ! ” I ask,  how,  with  such  charms  in  view, 
Apollo  could  avoid  adoring  you  ? 

If  you  indeed  could  have  as  lovely  been 
As  the  fair  Statue  which  adorns  this  scene. 

Though  half  unconscious,  living  still,  and  warm 
Seem  the  chaste  beauties  of  that  changing  form ; 

But  were  those  charms  less  liberally  shown 
Need  Daphne  have  into  a laurel  grown  ? — 

The  fate  which  she  invoked,  so  proud  and  chaste, 
Rather  than  be  by  even  a God  embraced ! 

A glorious  fate  though  sad,  as  all  avow, 

For  laurel  leaves  still  crown  the  immortal  brow.  j‘ 

See  the  rapt  “ Sibyl”  gazing  into  space, 

Almost  inspired  appears  that  noble  face ; 

* “ Ino  and  Bacchus.”  By  Foley. 

+ “ Statuette  of  Puck.  ” By  Miss  Hosmer. 

X “ Statue  of  Daphne.”  By  Marshal  Wood. 
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As  if  she  read  prophetic  pages  there, 

Or  Sybil-leaves  saw  scattered  on  the  air  : 

That  in  her  sacred  scroll  she  might  foretell 
That  future  man  will  yet  know,  but  too  well. 

While  seated  thus  how  womanly  the  grace, 

That  adds  majestic  beauty  to  her  face ! 

Her  simple  robe  drawn  round  in  ample  folds, 

Beneath  her  hand  the  sacred  Scroll  she  holds. 

Lo  ! Egypt’s  lovely  Queen  sits  proudly  by, 

Royal  her  air,  but  sensual  her  eye ; 

Voluptuous  dame,  for  whom  a world  was  lost, 

Nor  did  the  world  then  deem  too  great  the  cost : 

That  form  which  passion  could  so  well  inspire, 

Those  lips  that  told  so  well  of  passion’s  fire. 

Yet  those  closed  lips,  firm  nostril,  and  proud  eye, 
Bespeak  a spirit  that  could  earth  defy ; 

Although  a sadness  on  her  brow  we  see, 

Like  to  the  shade  of  some  dark  destiny. 

Beauty,  when  all  unfortunate,  will  find 
A tender  sympathy  in  every  mind ; 

But  wanton  beauty,  that  doth  shame  disown, 

Will  be  condemned  though  seated  on  a throne. 

The  “Libyan  Sibyl,”  and  “ Egyptian  Queen,” 

Two  noble  Statues  here  together  seen ; 

Alike  yet  different,  natural  though  grand, 

And  both  the  work  of  the  same  cunning  hand.  § 

Upon  those  noble  Statues  when  we  gaze, 

And  while  the  sculptor’s  wondrous  work  we  praise, 
Back  comes  the  glory  which  the  famed  “Greek  Slave  ” 
§ By  Story,  American  Sculptor. 
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First  unto  transatlantic  sculpture  gave  : 

A Statue,  beautiful  to  that  degree, 

It  moved  the  heart  to  love  as  well  as  sympathy.  || 
Love ! the  true  key-note  of  man’s  joy  or  woe, 

Chief  source  of  good  -or  evil  here  below ; 

The  universal  power  which  all  must  own, 

That  rules  alike  the  cottage  and  the  throne. 

The  power  appointed  to  replenish  earth ; 

The  power  that  gives  to  living  being  birth ; 

The  segis  and  the  origin  of  life, 

“ Mysterious  tie,”  that  bindeth  man  and  wife. 

He  who  earth’s  truest  happiness  would  know 
A sacred  reverence  for  love  will  show ; 

True  love’s  pure  pleasures  above  all  will  prize, 

But  scorn  the  thraldom  of  a wanton’s  eyes. 

Statue  of  “ Love,”  wrought  out  of  stainless  stone, 
In  love’s  most  fascinating  form  here  shown ; 
(Wrought  by  that  hand  whose  skill  can  marble  make 
The  living  likeness  of  our  features  take  :) 

A joyous  God,  that  seems  from  mischief  free, 

Yet  a most  truant,  treacherous  guide  is  he  ; 

Quick  his  alluring  chains  to  fling  o’er  all, 

Alas ! for  those  entangled  in  his  thrall. *[[ 

“ Prisoner  of  Love ! ” though  roses  be  thy  chain, 
Bondage,  however  light,  has  still  its  pain ; 

In  bondage,  though  our  bonds  be  wreathed  roses, 

The  heart  that  is  in  thrall  but  ill  reposes ; 

||  “ The  Greek  Slave  : ” a Statue.  By  Power,  the  American 
Sculptor,  and  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

IT  “ Love  a Statue.  By  Woolner. 
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And  even  enamoured  of  its  slavery, 

Will  yet  desire  the  freedom  of  the  free. 

Sweet  Girl,  thy  hands  in  manacles  appear, 

Thy  forehead  droops  as  if  thy  heart  lacked  cheer ; 

And  underneath  that  swelling  breast,  so  fair, 

Haply  thy  loving  heart  is  crossed  by  care ; 

For  though  love  can  our  highest  joy  bestow, 

Too  oft  the  joy  we  miss,  but  clasp  the  woe.* 

Love,  soft  subduer  of  the  fiercest  heart, 

Why  in  fell  strife  hast  thou  so  oft  a part  ? 

Two  youths,  their  hopes  on  one  fair  maiden  rest, 

Till  mutual  jealousy  inflames  each  breast ; 

The  youth  least  favoured  angrily  espies 
The  looks  of  love  that  meet  his  rival’s  eyes ; 

The  challenge  passed,  each  armed  with  deadly  knife, 
Together  bound, — they  close  in  mortal  strife  : 

Bound  in  that  fatal  belt  none  dare  unclasp, 

Till  one  has  sunk  in  death’s  convulsive  gasp. 

’Tis  fearful  to  behold  those  “ Grrapplers  ” there, 

The  strain,  the  struggle  of  that  desperate  pair ; 

One,  firmly  fixed,  unyielding  as  a rock 
Sustains  his  rival’s  o’er-impetuous  shock ; 

Whose  knee  uplifted  and  unequal  hold 
Bespeak  the  end — nor  need  the  end  be  told. 

Soon  a fair  maiden,  with  dishevelled  hair 
Bends  o’er  her  lover’s  corpse,  and  shrieks  with  wild 
despair,  f 

* “ The  Prisoner  of  Love.”  By  Fontana. 

f ‘‘The  Grapplers Bronze  Statuette.  ByJ.  P.  Molin,  Swedish 
Artist. 
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Genius,  through,  thee  a fire  on  earth  is  given, 

As  of  the  spark  said  to  he  filched  from  Heaven, 

That  flashes  with  an  ever  varying  light, 

Like  an  Aurora  streaming  o’er  the  night, 

Whose  hues  enlighten  the  nocturnal  gloom, 

As  flowers  do,  that  at  midnight  only  bloom. 

Genius  ! the  highest  attribute  of  Mind, 

Unto  no  subject  and  no  age  confined. 

Genius  that  gave  the  arts  of  war  and  peace 
“ The  grandeur  that  was  Home  : ” — “ the  glory  that 
was  Greece.” 

Bard,  poet,  painter,  sculptor,  man  of  arts, 

’Tis  Genius  that  to  each  his  power  imparts  ; 

The  statesman,  soldier,  navigator,  all 

Who  hold  by  word  or  deed  men’s  minds  in  thrall ; 

The  power  of  music,  even  the  dancer’s  skill 
But  shows  the  varied  gifts  of  Genius  still ; 

To  all  and  each  ’tis  Genius  gives  the  fire 
That  makes  success  or  that  awakes  desire : 

In  each  achievement  small  or  great,  in  each, 

By  Genius  only  excellence  we  reach : 

For  Genius  even  a Dancer  can  inspire 
As  well  as  wake  the  music  of  the  Lyre. 

Lo  ! a grand  theatre,  a special  Fete  ! 

The  favourite  Ballet  Dancer  makes  all  wait, 

And  still  she  comes  not : at  this  long  delay 
The  impatient  audience  now  their  ire  display ; 

Sounds  of  disapprobation  far  and  near 
With  ominous  discord  fall  upon  the  ear. 

From  the  side  scenes  a graceful  Girl  now  springs, — 
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The  astonished  theatre  with  plaudits  rings ! 

She  paused : she  gazed : her  eye  with  Genius  fired, 
Her  form  with  motion’s  poetry  inspired. 

Blithe  as  the  fawn  that  barely  skims  the  ground, 
With  sylph-like  grace  she  gaily  glides  around ; 
Then  each  lithe  limb  alternate  poised  in  air 
Reveals  proportions  marvellously  fair. 

Upwards  she  bounds,  and  now  descends  from  high 
Light  as  a fairy  dropping  from  the  sky, 

With  all  that  innate  symmetry  of  grace 
That  shows  to  best  advantage  form  and  face. 

Thus  at  one  bound  has  she  usurped  the  stage, 
Confessed  the  unrivalled  dancer  of  her  age. — 

Lor  such  is  Genius,  Genius  such  will  be 
In  thought,  word,  deed,  song,  dance,  or  minstrelsy. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Science  the  Arena  for  Mental  Competition — This  the  proper  Rivalry  of  Man  with 
Man — Uncertainty  of  Conquests  by  the  Sword — The  Celebrity  of  Nations  depends 
most  on  their  Men  of  Science — Extent  and  Permanence  of  their  Influence — Science  of 
the  Heavens — Extent  of  Astronomical  Knowledge — Knowledge  of  the  Sun — Lights — 
The  Electric  Light — The  Lighthouse — The  Rainbow — Early  Covenant  with  Man — 
Each  Man  sees  a Rainbow  of  his  own — The  Balloon — Impossibility  of  Navigating  the 
Upper  Air — The  Telescope — Space — The  Stars — The  Comet — Meteors — The  Aerolite 
— Nebulae — The  Microscope — Animalcules  in  Drop  of  Watei — Architects  of  the 
Earth — Luminousness  of  the  Sea  by  Night — Extent  of  Human  Knowledge — Useless 
had  we  not  Language  by  which  to  express  Thought — Discovery  of  Letters — Necessity 
for  Written  Language  to  hand  down  Knowledge — Printing — Grand  Era,  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Printing  Press — Truth  aided  by  the  Press — Knowledge  and  Truth 
Allied — A Free  Press — Origin  of  Knowledge — First  Seat  of  Learning — Egypt — 
Still  has  a part  to  Act — Embalming — Fore-thought  of  a Resurrection — The  Nile — 
Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile — Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert — Modern  Egypt — 
Egypt  “ a Highway .” 


Science  ! the  glorious  battle-field  of  mind, 

Where  Man  most  fitly  combats  with  his  kind, 

And  mightiest  minds  have  ever  nobly  sought 
The  transcendental  victories  of  thought. 

The  proper  rivalry  of  man  is  here  ; 

[Race  vies  with  race,  and  sphere  contends  with  sphere 

A worthy  strife,  each  eager  to  display 

How  mind  o’er  matter  can  gain  greatest  sway. 

’Tis  reason  now  inaugurates  the  strife 
Where  men  contend  for  something  more  than  life ; 
The  deep  philosopher,  the  daring  youth 
Alike  devoted  to  discover  truth, 

Ascendency  of  Science  to  restore 

And  conquests  win  that  last  for  evermore. 

The  grand  Olympic  of  the  human  soul, 

Where  greatest  minds  contend  to  gain  the  goal : 

The  bloodless  Armageddon  of  mankind, 

Where  victory’s  awarded  only  unto  Mind. 

When  Age  with  Age  in  knowledge  doth  contend, 
Wondrous  the  means,  more  wondrous  still  the  end  : 
Age  after  age,  what  triumphs  men  attain, 

Age  after  age,  what  conquests  still  remain. 
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Hail  Science ! to  whose  glorious  gains  are  given 
The  gratitude  of  earth,  and  smiles  of  Heaven, 

For  every  good  that  is  by  Science  done 
Secures  the  victories  by  Science  won. 

The  sword  its  monuments  in  blood  may  trace, 

And  mark  the  earth  with  many  a desert  place. 

Is  battle  certain  ? — conquests  ebb  and  flow ; 

Dynasties  perish ; kingdoms  come  and  go  ; 

But  the  enduring  records  of  each  reign 
Are  what  its  men  of  genius  can  attain. 

The  most  illustrious  names  that  live  on  earth 
Among  the  sons  of  Science  have  had  birth. 

One  town  tells  now  of  Alexander’s  name, 

The  world  resounds  with  Aristotle’s  fame. 

What  footprints  has  the  conqueror  left  behind  ? 
Indelible  the  footprints  of  the  mind. 

The  sword  may  plant  a kingdom,  or  displace  ; 

A man  of  thought  will  mould  the  human  race. 
Science,  inspired  by  genius,  will  adorn 
Lands  yet  unknown,  and  races  yet  unborn  ; 

A thought,  a word,  however  briefly  past, 

May  influence  the  world  unto  the  last, — 

For  there  are  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds  sublime, 
That  cannot  die  save  with  the  death  of  time. 

The  glorious  Firmament  that  shines  o’er  head, 

Has  not  its  wondrous  history  been  read  ? 

Do  we  not  know  its  great  events  of  old  ? 

Are  not  its  great  events  to  come  foretold  ? 

Its  motions  past,  or  present,  or  to  come, 
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All  calculated  like  the  simplest  sum ; 

As  if  philosophy  in  truth  did  know 

More  of  the  heavens  above  than  earth  below. 

Has  not  man  analyzed  the  Sun’s  bright  ray — 

Shall  not  man  analyze  the  source  of  day  ? 

Have  not  the  sun’s  prismatic  hues  been  shown, — 

And  shall  the  sun  itself  remain  unknown  ? 

The  incandescent  source  of  heat  and  light, 

Whence  nature’s  mightiest  powers  derive  their  might. 
The  central  orb,  round  which  our  planets  roll, 

Which  animates  and  regulates  the  whole  : 

Emblem,  if  any,  of  the  Deity, 

Who  dwells  in  light,  through  all  eternity. 

Light! — heaven’s  own  glory,  for  the  heavens  are  light, 
Though  earth  alternates  between  day  and  night, 

As  earth  basks  broadly  in  the  noontide  ray, 

Or  from  the  sun  to  darkness  turns  away ; 

But  even  within  the  midnight’s  shadowy  sky 
The  lesser  lights  their  glory  show  on  high. 

Now  the  effulgence  of  Electric  Light 
With  dazzling  brightness  bursts  upon  the  sight ; 

The  luminous  intenseness  of  whose  ray 
Is  bright,  as  though  it  would  eclipse  the  day. 

Light,  whencesoever  it  derives  its  rays, 

Its  utmost  luminousness  best  displays 
When,  at  humanity’s  command,  a light 
From  some  high  Pharos  streams  out  on  the  night ; 
Where,  amidst  foaming  seas  and  blackest  skies, 

The  imperilled  mariner  the  beam  descries, 

Which,  from  the  lighthouse,  like  a Godsent  ray, 
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Tells  of  a haven,  and  pointeth  out  the  way. 

So  the  sad  soul,  on  sin’s  dark  ocean  toss’ d, 

Its  anchorage  on  hope  and  faith  now  lost, 

Driving  all  madly  on  perdition’s  shore, 

Although  despairing,  looks  to  Heaven  once  more ; — 
Looks  up  towards  heaven,  and  lo  ! the  heavens  above 
Seem  all  irradiant  with  redeeming  love  : 

Faith  is  triumphant,  doubt  and  sin  forgiven, 

And  soon  the  soul  tastes  of  the  calm  of  Heaven. 

’Tis  day : a Rainbow  spans  the  sunlit  sky, 

The  glittering  raindrops  still  fall  from  on  high  ; 

That  arch  of  heaven,  now  based  on  earth’s  green  sod, 
Shows  man  still  in  remembrance  held  of  God. 

The  early  Covenant,  as  first  it  stood, 

Earth  to  assure  against  a second  flood  ; 

God’s  promise  unto  every  son  of  man, — 

For  each,  in  truth,  doth  his  own  rainbow  scan. 

One  arch  alone  appears  to  span  the  skies ; 

A different  arch  is  seen  by  different  eyes, 

For  each  beholds  a rainbow  of  his  own  ; 

And  thus  God’s  Covenant  with  each  is  shown. 

Does  man  desire  above  the  earth  to  rise, 

And  be  a traveller  in  yon  far  skies  ? 

In  vain  the  huge  Balloon  is  seen  to  soar, — 

In  vain  its  lessening  bulk,  mounts  more  and  more. 
Man’s  dauntless  spirit  would  still  upwards  go, — 
Man’s  failing  frame  demands  descent  below. 

A few  brief  miles  into  the  upper  air, 

And  life  is  found  impracticable  there ; 
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In  that  rare  medium  birds  no  longer  fly — 

The  earth-born  perishes  that  soars  too  high. 

Science  may  make  the  stars  of  heaven  seem  near, 

But  man  may  not  intrude  upon  their  sphere  ; 

The  soul  may  pierce  the  realms  of  light  and  love, 

But  mortal  body  does  not  live  above  : — 

Yet  science  can  a wondrous  knowledge  show 
Of  worlds  above,  as  well  as  earth  below. 

’Tis  evening,  and  night  closes  all  about, 

The  stars  in  countless  numbers  coming  out, — • 

In  countless  numbers,  clustering  all  the  skies, 

A joy  and  wonder  unto  human  eyes. 

But  how  can  human  eye  unaided  know 
The  countless  galaxies  of  stars  that  glow 
In  boundless  space,  unseen,  unnamed,  unknown, 

Until  by  Telescopic  glass  they’re  shown : 

Worlds  upon  worlds,  and  still  new  worlds  arise, 
Tenants  of  the  illimitable  skies. 

Are  these  far  worlds  seats  of  immortal  life, 

Or  know  they  births,  deaths,  love,  and  joy,  and  strife  ? 
The  mind  recoils  from  their  immensity 
Stunned,  as  when  thinking  on  eternity ! 

Behold  the  boundless  firmament  outspread, — 

An  atmospheric  ocean  o’er  man’s  head : 

Ocean  of  oceans,  heaven’s  sidereal  sea, 

Where  neither  length,  breadth,  height,  nor  depth, 
there  be. 

Cold,  dark,  and  still, — unutterably  profound, 

Where  is  not  light,  nor  heat,  nor  life,  nor  sound : 
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That  worlds  on  worlds,  on  worlds  may  find  a place 
In  that  vast,  void,  interminable  space  ; 

And  all  uninterruptedly  may  pass 
Material  influence  to  each  stellar  mass ; 

Still  traversed  ever  by  perpetual  rays 
Of  light  and  heat,  which  star  to  star  conveys, 

Until  with  heat  and  light  all  worlds  are  rife, 

The  common  source  of  universal  life. 

Those  stars,  that  seem  a universe  to  be, 

Are  still  but  “ a star  island  ” in  that  sea ; 

For  our  whole  system  moving  on  through  space, 
Not  yet  in  nature  finds  a resting  place. 

A most  portentous  Meteor  now  appears, 

Such  as  men’s  eyes  had  not  beheld  for  years ; 

Lo  ! the  great  Comet  all  regard  on  high, 

Sweeping  its  fiery  tail  o’er  half  the  sky  ; 

Erratic  star,  mysterious,  dread  and  strange, 
Perplexing  monarchs  with  the  fear  of  change  : 

But  need  they  fear  what  comets  may  foretell, 

If  monarchs  rule  but  justly,  wisely,  well  ? 

All  have  their  rights, — the  people  and  the  throne ; 
And  none  the  rights  of  others  should  disown. 

The  land  that  would  its  liberty  prolong 
"Will  have  a rule  not  only  just  but  strong. 

But  comets  now  no  longer  kings  perplex, 

It  is  astronomers  that  comets  vex, 

When  unexpectedly  they  come  and  go, 

And  small  respect  for  calculations  show ; 

Leaving  philosophers  with  up-turned  eyes 
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To  gaze  in  vain  into  uncertain  skies. 

Though,  comets  still  must  follow  their  own  law, 

And  science  the  right  inference  yet  will  draw. 

The  heavens  on  fire  ! What  do  these  Meteors 
mean  ? 

The  sky  changed  to  a Pyrotechnic  Scene  ! 

Or  has  high  Heaven,  at  length,  its  red  bolts  hurled 
In  fiery  wrath  on  this  offending  world  ? 

Deem  you  what  makes  man’s  fortune  or  what  mars 
Is  but  the  ruling  influence  of  the  stars  ? 

The  Stars ! Each  star  has  its  appointed  place 
Fixed,  or  revolving  round  through  realms  of  space  ; 
But  the  rare  comet,  when  it  doth  appear, 

Puns  its  own  strange,  eccentric,  wild  career ; 

While  many  a meteor  shoots  across  our  skies 
Not  always  visible  to  human  eyes. 

And  as  this  globe  doth  circle  round  the  sun, 

Once  ere  each  generation’s  race  be  run, 

When  earth  approaches  that  elliptic  zone 
Which  girds  the  sun  with  meteoric  stone, 

Men  see  with  wonder  on  a special  night 
The  heavens  ablaze  with  meteoric  light. — 

While  meteors  scattering  as  the  earth  draws  near 
Flash  like  a fiery  host,  shoot,  blaze  and  disappear. 

From  superstition  purged,  then  does  man’s  mind 
For  all  these  wonders  a solution  find  ; 

When  science  turns  its  broad,  prophetic  light 
Upon  the  sun  by  day,  the  stars  by  night. 

No  world,  how’er  remote,  can  ever  be 
G 
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From  nature’s  laws,  even  for  a moment,  free. 
Manifold  wisdom  of  the  one  First  Cause 
Which  all  things  ruleth  by  consentient  laws ; 
Harmonious,  simple,  universal,  wise, 

That  rule  alike  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  skies  ; — 

Laws  nought  can  contravene,  nor  aught  coerce, 

By  universal  laws  God  rules  the  universe. 

This  iErolite,  just  fallen  from  the  sky, 

Tells  of  the  structure  of  the  worlds  on  high : 
Material  substance,  like  this  earthly  ball, 

Chemical  compounds  common  unto  all. 

While  science,  with  the  Spectrum’s  wondrous  aid, 
Proves  of  what  substance  even  the  sun  is  made. 
Earthy  materials  in  all  worlds  are  shown, 

Save  in  yon  vaporous  Nebula  alone. 

Yon  nebulous  haze,  so  indistinct  and  far, 

Is  that  the  nucleus  of  some  future  star  ? 

Myriads  of  ages  have  to  come  and  pass 
Ere  that  faint  Nebula’s  a solid  mass, — 

That  gaseous  globe,  a new  world  bright  and  fair, 
With  living,  loving,  thinking  beings  there. 

And  who  to  solve  the  mystery  dare  pretend 
How  God  doth,  in  His  power,  encompass  such  an 
end  ? 

Now  turn  we  from  the  illuminated  skies ; 

Earth  has  new  wonders  : lo  ! a fresh  surprise, — 
Sights  which  unseen  the  keenest  eye  must  pass, 

If  not  revealed  by  Microscopic  glass — 
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The  magic  Microscope,  whose  power  reveals 
The  mysteries  the  invisible  conceals ; 

Makes  an  invisible  creation  known, 

And  shows  the  seeds  with  which  the  world  is  sown. 

This  drop  of  water,  though  as  crystal  clear, 

What  living  myriads  in  its  disk  appear  ! 

Myriads  and  myriads,  varied  forms  of  life ; 

They  live,  they  move,  they  love,  and  are  at  strife ! 
Yet  this  new  world,  thus  marvellously  shown, 

But  for  the  microscope  had  lived  unknown. 

Let  nought,  the  most  minute,  neglected  be ; 

Earth’s  architects  are  insects  of  the  sea, 

Who  build  up  rocks  and  hills ! till  strata  lie, 

Like  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  heaped  on  high. 

Such  tiny  agents  let  not  man  deride, 

Which  more  achieve  than  man  with  all  his  pride. 

The  sea  afire ! and  with  a living  light ; 

The  day  again  all  but  surpassed  by  night  ! 

What  countless  lustres  shining  over  head, 

What  boundless  lustre  over  ocean  spread  ! 

No  phosphorescent  light  the  sea  displays, 

With  living  myriads  it  is  all  ablaze, — 

The  microscopic  tenants  of  the  deep, 

Who  their  nocturnal  vigil  ever  keep, 

Whose  coruscating  radiance  brightens  night, 

While  the  vast  ocean  seems  to  move  in  light ; 

For  as  each  wave  falls,  rises,  ebbs  or  flows, 

Each  wave  with  living  luminousness  glows, 

And  the  ship’s  prow,  that  through  the  water  cleaves, 
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A foam  of  flame  apparently  upheaves  : — 

Those  animalcule-watchers  of  the  deep, 

"Who  their  appointed  lamps  for  ever  burning  keep. 

Amidst  most  marvellous  sights  and  sounds  are  we, 
The  earth’s  grand  show,  the  world’s  epitome ! 

We  move  ; we  pause ; there’s  still  some  new  sur- 
prise ! 

Creation’s  wonders  all  around  arise  ; 

The  secrets  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky, 

Eevealed  by  knowledge  to  the  human  eye. 

Nature  and  Art  and  Science  here  combined 
The  taste  to  form  and  to  instruct  the  mind  ; 

While  the  enlightened  and  awakened  soul 
Owns  the  Almighty  Author  of  the  whole. 

In  vain  was  knowledge  placed  within  man’s  reach 
Were  men  not  gifted  with  the  power  of  speech  ; 
Ideas  without  words  had  been  as  nought, 

Language  is  but  the  utterance  of  thought ; 

Speech  without  thought  would  be  but  empty  sound, 
Thinking  avails  not  until  words  are  found. 

But  thoughts  and  words  were  soon  things  of  the 
past, 

Had  man  not  got  the  gift  to  make  them  last, 

Fixing  for  each,  by  Caligraphic  Art, 

Its  own  especial  and  perpetual  part. 

Honour  to  him  who  first  to  men  did  teach 
Letters— the  perpetuity  of  speech ; 

Letters — the  link  that  bindeth  age  to  age ; 

And  handeth  wisdom  down  from  sage  to  sage  : 
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Hereditary  legacy  of  mind, 

The  proudest  heritage  of  human  kind ; 

Accumulated  knowledge  of  all  time, — 

Philosophy,  religion,  science,  prose,  verse,  rhyme. 

As  great  a benefactor  was  not  he 
"Who  first  devised  that  words  should  printed  be  ? 

And  knowledge,  with  a large  and  liberal  hand, 

Be  scattered  broadcast  throughout  every  land. 

The  grandest  era  that  on  earth  has  been 
Dates  from  the  day  the  Printing-press  was  seen : 

That  mighty  engine,  that  grows  greater  still 
While  men  debate  if  ’tis  for  good  or  ill. 

Is  mind  indeed  the  attribute  of  man  ? 

Then  must  men  profit  by  each  noble  plan 
That  aids  the  full  development  of  mind, 

To  make  men  wiser,  better,  more  refined. 

Truth  doth  her  mandates  ever  best  express 
Through  an  impartial,  independent  Press  : 

A Press  unshackled, — man’s  best  guarantee 
Por  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

And  yet  the  u Fourth  Estate,”  that  boasts  such  sway 
To  guide  men  right,  may  but  lead  men  astray, 

If  the  press,  biased  by  some  partial  plan, 

Give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  man ; 

Or  let  its  lucubrations  lean  the  way 
That  promises  the  best  to  sell  and  pay. 

How  grand  to  sit  on  the  Olympic  throne 
From  which  the  claims  of  genius  are  made  known  ; 
How  grand  to  wield  the  intellectual  pen 
That  dictates  judgment  to  the  minds  of  men ; 
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While  knowledge,  talent,  truth,  and  taste  combined, 
Return  a verdict  on  each  work  of  mind, — 

Genius  to  honour,  and  reward  good  sense, 

But  folly  castigate  and  false  pretence  ; 

Age  to  console,  and  to  encourage  youth 
With  words  of  hope,  discernment,  and  truth, 

While  modest  merit  meets  judicious  praise, 

And  justice  her  impartial  power  displays. 

Knowledge,  the  bulwark  of  all  human  right, 

Aids  best  the  truth,  and  adds  most  to  her  might ; 
Eor  knowledge,  the  twin  brother  is  of  truth, 

And  they  divided  ne’er  should  be  in  sooth, 

Else  ignorance  and  falsehood,  hand  in  hand, 
Blind-folded  stalk  through  each  benighted  land. 

Back  let  us  look,  and  with  inquiring  eyes 
Seek  that  old  land  whence  learning  had  its  rise. 

Birth-place  of  knowledge ! Egypt’s  ancient  land, 
That  looms  through  time  so  dimly  and  so  grand ! 
Cradle  of  learning,  sciences,  and  art ! 

Still  on  the  world’s  wide  stage  hast  thou  thy  part ; 
But  time  has  yet  the  history  to  tell 
If  that  part  be  enacted  ill  or  well. 

Land  of  the  Sphinx  and  of  the  Pyramid  ! 

Beneath  whose  old  sepulchral  soil  lies  hid 
The  grand  conservatism  of  the  past, 

That  fain  would  make  man’s  mortal  body  last 
Beyond  the  date  of  perishable  clay, 

Like  forethought  of  a Resurrection  day ; 

As  if  man’s  aid  must  help  to  raise  man’s  dust, 
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Nor  in  Omnipotence  alone  put  trust. 

What  know  we  now  that  was  not  known  of  old, 
If  half  what  Egypt  knew  could  but  be  told  ? 

Land  of  all  knowledge,  tell  us,  can  it  be 

That  even  the  power  of  Steam  was  known  to  thee  ? 

Land  of  the  Obelisk  and  of  the  Nile, — 
Mysterious  stream,  that  did  so  long  beguile 
The  sons  of  men,  who  sought  in  vain  to  know 
The  secret  source  from  which  thy  waters  flow ! 

Thou  famed  old  river,  that  rolls  on  alone, 

Nor  to  a tributary  aid  doth  own ; 

All  grandly  flowing  o’er  the  gladdened  earth, 

From  thy  far  distant,  unknown  place  of  birth, 

And  still,  by  thy  perennial  overflow, 

Doth  annual  fertility  bestow. 

Earth’s  oldest  riddle, — Where  does  Nilus  dwell  ? 
Could  (Edipus  himself  that  riddle  tell  ? 

Well  may  our  boast  be  that,  in  this  our  day, 

The  ancient  mystery  is  cleared  away  ; 

While  England  welcomes  with  her  proudest  smile 
The  first  discoverers  of  the  source  of  Nile. 

Source  of  the  Nile ! the  source  of  Nile  is  found, 
Where  two  grand  lakes  his  place  of  birth  surround ; 
The  mighty  reservoirs  of  central  earth, — 

There  has  the  old  majestic  Nile  his  birth ; 

Hidden  away  from  curious  eyes  of  man, 

Through  countless  ages  since  the  world  began ; 
Amidst  earth’s  middle  regions, — where  ’tis  known 
His  source  had  been  conjectured,  though  not  shown. 
But  now  all  know  his  origin  Nile  takes 
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From  the  Victoria  and  the  Albert  Lakes, — 

Two  Loyal  names— for  evermore  allied 

With  that  grand  mystery  which  had  man  defied, 

Till  men,  such  as  the  Pharoahs  never  knew, 

Dragged  the  reluctant  secret  into  view, 

And  gaining  well-earned  honour  for  their  name, 
Another  laurel  add  to  Britain’s  fame. 

Egypt — “ a high-way,” — as  was  said  of  old; 
Egypt  a high- way,  now  all  men  behold  : 

The  world’s  great  path,  a thoroughfare  to  be 
From  West  to  East,  and  soon  from  sea  to  sea ; 

A glorious  enterprise,  by  France  begun, — 

A wondrous  work,  that  fain  would  join  two  seas  in 
one. 
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Science  ! the  power  and  pride  of  human  kind, 

Man’s  agent  to  make  matter  bend  to  mind  ; 

Science,  whose  conquering  banner  wide  unfurled 
Proclaims  man’s  power  through  the  terrestrial  world ; 
Victorious  vassal  of  man’s  thought  and  skill 
Earth  to  replenish,  and  man’s  wants  fulfil ! 

Mechanic  Power,  that,  marvellous  of  birth, 

Antaeus  like,  gains  strength  by  touching  earth ; 
Materialistic  offspring  of  man’s  thought, 

Begot  by  mind  on  matter ; — Is  there  aught 
That  now  can  stay  thy  all- encroaching  course  ? 

Even  nature’s  forces  yield  before  thy  force  ! 

What  rock  be  there  of  Alp  or  Appenine 
But  now  must  open  to  that  knock  of  thine  ? 

Wliat  mountain  is  so  high  or  river  broad 
But  bears  the  burden  of  thine  iron  road  ? 

From  mines  remotest,  but  of  costliest  worth, 

Earth’s  most  transcendent  treasures  are  dragged  forth. 
Almost  omnipotent  seems  now  man’s  will, 

So  irresistible  his  power  and  skill ! 
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Impossible  ! A word  which  bas  no  place 
In  the  vocabulary  of  our  race  : 

That  which  thou  doest,  do  with  all  thy  might, 

And  put  thy  trust  in  Heaven  to  help  and  guide  thee 
right. 

Must  Science  by  mechanic  skill  be  shown  ? 

Then  England  stands  unrivalled  and  alone ! 

Through  British  enterprize,  by  British  hands, 

What  countless  Railroads  now  unite  all  lands ; 

While  ocean’s  depths  for  her  make  but  a way 
On  which  her  Telegraphic  Lines  to  lay  ! 

By  failure  and  by  danger  undismayed, 

The  great  Atlantic  Cable  now  is  laid, — 

That  grandest  dream  that  ever  man  has  dreamed, 
Long  an  impossibility  it  seemed ; 

And  an  impossibility  were  still 
But  for  Great  Britain’s  matchless  power  and  skill : 
That  power  and  skill,  whose  crowning  work  seems  done 
Now  that  two  worlds  united  are  in  one ! 

Propitious  omen  : may  that  union  be 
An  everlasting  bond  between  the  great  and  free. 

Now  enter  we  the  vast  and  bustling  scenes 
Where  Mechanism  rears  her  new  Machines, — 

Those  monster  Engines  now  reposing  here, 

So  potent,  yet  how  harmless  they  appear ! 

Mere  carcasses  of  power ; for  their  still  life 
Is  yet  unstirred  by  elemental  strife, 

Soon  to  break  in  upon  their  idle  dream 

When  once  they’re  touched  by  the  hot  breath  of  Steam ! 
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Even  as  some  giant,  slumbering  in  bis  might, 

Who  but  awaits  the  touch  of  morning  light 
To  raise  his  brawny  arms,  stretch  his  full  length, 
Spring  to  his  feet,  and  prove  his  matchless  strength. 

Awake ! No  Engine  but  is  now  awake  : 

With  thundering  voice  the  whole  Annex  they  shake  ! 
Awake ! now  each  machine  is  all  alive, 

As  engine  and  machine  together  strive 
To  demonstrate  the  potent  power  of  steam 
By  wheel,  crank,  lever,  hammer,  screw,  or  beam. 

How  happy  here  the  Sons  of  Toil  now  seem, 

Midst  din  and  dust  and  oil  and  smoke  and  steam, — 
A most  bewildering  and  oppressive  spot : 

Yet  here  the  workman  finds  his  happiest  lot. 

The  shrewd  mechanic  and  skilled  artizan, 

How  curiously  each  new  machine  they  scan, — 

How  curiously  o’er  each  new  model  pore, 

To  glean  some  knowledge  they  knew  not  before. 

But  think  not  the  skilled  artizan  alone 
Deep  interest  hath  in  mechanism  shown ; 

That  stolid  countryman,  that’s  standing  by, 

With  slow  but  most  appreciative  eye 

Has  gazed,  with  interest  as  intense  and  keen, 

On  each  new  Agricultural  Machine ! 

Nor  deem  thou  lightly  of  the  lowly  toil 
Wkose  occupation  is  to  till  the  soil, 

Man’s  surest  prospects  of  advancement  rest 
With  him  who  cultivates  his  land  the  best : 

Man’s  good  and  progress  and  the  wealth  of  States, 
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Commerce  itself  on  agriculture  waits  : — 

Man’s  first  employment  wlien  tlie  earth  began ; 

The  toil  still  most  congenial  unto  man. 

For  11  a bold  peasantry — their  country’s  pride,” — 

The  strength  of  Nations  ever  have  supplied ! * 

On  such  occasion  and  in  such  a place, 

In  all  their  glory  see  the  working  race ; 

The  true-born  Briton,  who  still  leads  the  van 
In  every  new  and  practicable  plan ! 

Intelligent,  indomitable,  true, 

"With  some  attainable  result  in  view, 

Which  still  he  follows  through  both  good  and  ill 
Until  attained,  at  last,  by  his  strong  will  ; 

And  thus  throughout  the  world  confirms  the  fame 
That  does  such  honour  to  the  British  name. 

Steam ! the  Briarean  wonder  of  our  days, — 

Who  can  thy  powers  declare,  or  tell  thy  ways  ? 

Briar eus  and  Hercules  in  one, — 

Could  they  do  what  a breath  of  thine  has  done  ? 

Or  what  Cyclopean  arm  in  olden  days 

Could  for  a moment  sucfifta  hammer  raise 

As  that  Steam  Hammer,  which  comes  thundering  down 

With  force  to  crush  a tower  or  shake  a town  ? 

And  yet  contrived  so  cunningly  withal, 

Light  as  a feather  it  on  earth  can  fall ! 

♦Liebig  says, — “Upon  agriculture  depend  the  welfare  and  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  human  species,  the  riches  of  States,  and 
all  commerce.” 
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No  task  so  trivial  and  no  work  so  vast 
But  steam  is  destined  to  perform  at  last ! 

The  absolute  requirement  now  of  trade, 

“ A daily  drudge  of  all  work  ” steam  is  made  ; 

All  that  was  needed  of  the  hand  of  man 
Is  now  supplied  by  some  mechanic  plan ; 

Till  hand  of  man  will  soon  be  only  seen 
As  guide  to  some  mechanical  machine ! 

By  steam  man  sows  and  reaps  and  works  the  plough, 
Nay,  by  a new  Machine,  can  milk  the  cow ! 

Whatever  aim  your  innovations  dare, 

To  England’s  homesteads  England’s  milkmaids  spare  : 
Think  of  the  wrath  in  each  fair  damsel’s  heart 
To  find  her  hands  supplanted  thus  by  art. 

WTiat  were  the  beauty  of  a rural  scene 
Where  the  blithe  milkmaid’s  foot  had  never  been, 
Tripping  along,  with  her  well-balanced  pail, 

O’er  woody  upland  or  through  flowery  vale  ? 

But  Mechanism,  with  unwearied  skill 
Wins  a more  quaint  and  curious  triumph  still, 

When,  not  unmindful  even  of  childhood’s  joys, 

Thus  kindly  it  constructs  those  Magic  Toys 
That,  with  so  exquisite  a trick  of  art, 

Awake  wild  pleasures  in  the  infant  heart. 

Let  none  push  rudely  through  that  pigmy  crowd 
With  straining  eyes,  raised  hands,  and  plaudits  loud. 
Uplifted  high  on  arms,  even  infants  come 
To  hear  that  wondrous  Babbit  beat  his  drum, 

The  Hare  his  fiddle  play,  the  Cock’s  loud  crow ! 
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What  other  crowd  such  happy  faces  show  ? 

These  little  ones  will  haply  yet  he  men ; 

Will  they  so  happy  ever  seem  again  ? 

Nor  lightly  think  of  Childhood’s  hopes  and  fears ; 

If  quick  their  smiles,  as  ready  are  their  tears. 

Hail,  Feathered  Songster ! that  such  crowds  doth 
bring 

To  see  thee  flutter,  and  to  hear  thee  sing ! 

Some  “Cantrap  sleight”  of  the  Mechanic  Art 
Now  makes  thee  play,  like  living  bird,  thy  part ; 

And  what  a pleasant  sight  to  see  thee  spring 
Out  from  thy  box,  and  flutter  wide  thy  wing, 

Then  smooth  thy  feathers,  open  thy  sweet  throat, 

And  pour  forth  that  loud,  clear,  and  trilling  note  ! 

Famed  Bullfinch ! bird  was  never  famed  like  thee  : 
Immortal  fame  waits  on  thy  minstrelsy, 

As  each  clear,  piercing,  yet  sweet  note  breaks  forth 
To  tell  of  the  distresses  of  the  North ; 

And  preach  from  that  melodious  bill  of  thine 
High  Heaven’s  first  precept — Charity  Divine  : 

That  of  our  means  we  should  bestow,  on  all 
Who  into  undeserved  disaster  fall. 

Prosperity ! Earth’s  aim,  but  Heaven’s  rare  boon  : 
How  slowly  realized,  yet  lost  how  soon ! 

The  whole  world,  in  one  moment,  may  be  taught 
How  earth’s  prosperity  can  come  to  naught ; 

And  nations  be,  like  individuals,  tried, — 

A lesson  and  a warning  to  man’s  pride. 
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Alas ! tliat  sudden  internecine  war  f 
Should  come,  the  world’s  prosperity  to  mar. 

That  fatal  warfare  in  a far-off  land, 

Now  robs  of  daily  bread  full  many  a hand 
That  once  an  honest  competence  produced, — - 
By  want  of  work  to  penury  reduced ! 

The  workman  has  in  work  a joy  and  pride  : 
Unhappy  he  when  labour  is  denied ; 

He  feels  his  station  must  degraded  be 
When  leaning  on  the  hand  of  charity ! 

The  workman ! Who  is  not  a working  man  ? 

HI  fareth  he  who  works  not  while  he  can. 

The  wealthiest  magnate  throughout  all  the  land 
Has  need  of  steady  head  and  ready  hand, 

If  he  would  hold  his  property  and  place, 

Nor  run  the  risk  of  ruin  or  disgrace. 

But  little  deem  the  hardier  sons  of  toil 
How  great  the  labour,  but  how  small  the  spoil ; 
How  sure  the  toil — how  insecure  the  gain 
That  wait  upon  the  working  of  the  brain  : 

Yet  ’tis  the  work  of  mind,  and  not  of  hand, 

That  makes  the  power  and  glory  of  a land  ! 

In  vain  hands  work,  if  there  be  not  the  soul 
To  guide,  inform,  and  elevate  the  whole. 

Bold  sons  of  toil,  high-hearted,  patient,  true ! 
All  may  a good  ensample  find  in  you 
Who’ve  borne  so  bravely,  loyally,  and  well 

t The  war  in  America,  which  caused  the  Lancashire  distress. 
H 
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Loss  and  privation  it  were  pain  to  tell : 

Yet,  with  true  independence,  long  withstood 
As  public  charity  the  proferred  good ; 

Nobly  reluctant  to  the  last  to  own 
An  obligation,  save  for  work  alone  ! 

Alike  throughout  the  land  all  classes  show 
The  sympathy  with  which  all  bosoms  glow ; 

The  Peer’s  donation  and  the  Widow’s  mite 
To  raise  the  needed  aid,  in  one  unite ! 

Your  nation  and  yourselves  you’ll  see  arise 
The  stronger  for  this  present  sacrifice  ! 

Hereafter  no  such  dearth  obliged  to  brave, 

Made  independent  of  the  Southern  Slave, 

A world’s  awakened  industry  will  be 
The  profit  of  this  passed  calamity ; 

A consummation  in  the  social  plan 
Now  more  than  ever  to  bind  man  to  man. 

Accursed  day  that  gave  to  Slavery  birth, — 

The  world’s  great  crime,  the  plague-spot  of  the  earth, 
The  moral  pestilence  of  human  kind, 

Dishonour  unto  body,  soul,  and  mind ; 

Making  the  vials  of  Grod’s  wrath  o’erflow 
And  pour  down  vengeance  upon  man  below ! 

In  vain  from  suffering  mankind  would  you  save 
While  man’s  degraded  by  the  name  of  Slave. 

Free  labour  as  a blessing  man  may  know ; 

Slave  labour  is  earth’s  curse,  and  man’s  worst  woe ! 
And  woe  for  man  ! though  sin  itself  be  past, 

The  blackness  of  sin’s  shadow  long  will  last; 
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And  time  will  many  a day  take  to  efface 
The  sin  of  slavery,  its  trail,  and  trace. 

Behold  a band  of  Workmen  gathering  there, 

With  that  bold,  happy,  free-born,  British  air, — 
Bough,  ready,  handy,  hearty  sons  of  toil : 

From  no  amount  of  labour  they  recoil ; 

From  no  amount  of  labour  they  recoiled, 

But  night  and  day  unflinchingly  they  toiled 
While  this  vast  building  rose  beneath  their  hands, 
Till  their  own  admiration  it  commands. 

Each  workman  now  to  parent,  wife,  or  son 
Points  out  with  pride  the  work  his  hands  have  done ! 
Where  labour’s  sweat  once  smirched  his  hardy  brow 
The  smile  of  pleasure  lights  his  features  now, 

To  see  complete  the  work  at  which  he  wrought : — 
And  who  for  him  so  tenderly  has  thought  ? 

Who  sends  him  to  enjoy  this  glorious  scene  ? 

Who  but  his  Boyal  Mistress, — England’s  Queen ! 
His  Boyal  Mistress,  who,  though  sad  of  heart, 
Forgets  not  joy  to  others  to  impart, 

But  in  their  satisfaction  finds  relief, — 

For  doing  good  doth  ever  solace  grief. 

Happy  occasion  for  the  kind  of  heart 
A pleasure  unto  others  to  impart, 

And  kindness  to  the  labouring  classes  show ; 

Who  with  such  honest  admiration  glow, 

Enjoying  an  instructive  holiday 

As  through  the  amazing  labyrinth  they  stray. 

’Tis  well  to  make  a People’s  Holiday ! 
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Hearts  are  made  better,  when  hearts  are  made  gay : 
But  teach  the  people  in  their  joy  to  think, 

And  shun  the  working  man’s  worst  bane — strong  drink 
A joy  refined  improves  the  heart  and  taste, 

But  a coarse  pleasure  makes  men  more  debased. 

Then  shun  not  to  indulge  in  harmless  mirth ; — 
Sunbeams  as  well  as  showers  enrich  the  earth, 

And  innocent  amusement  plays  its  part 
To  soften  and  to  humanize  the  heart, 

And  bring  unto  the  weary  breast  relief, 

"Weighed  down  by  daily  toil  and  care  and  grief: 
Chase  not  the  sunny  smile  of  joy  away ; 

Laughter  is  but  the  heart’s  high  holiday. 

The  landlord  sends  his  wondering  rustics  here, — 

A sight  to  talk  of  for  full  many  a year ! 

His  thousand  labourers  the  employer  sends ; 

And  from  that  moment  all  are  better  friends ! 
Teachers  of  such  instruction  make  full  use, 

And  from  all  schools  all  scholars  are  let  loose. 

The  patter  and  the  clatter  of  small  feet ! 

School  children  now  in  congregations  meet, — 

A most  bewildering  and  bewildered  throng, 

As  in  hot  haste  they  push  their  way  along, 

But  more  distracted  than  instructed  seem, 

Like  one  confounded  by  a dazzling  dream. 

Eager  of  eye  and  tongue,  they  press  their  way, 

At  all  things  look,  but  nothing  long  survey : 

Yet  some  with  thoughtful  gaze  each  object  scan, 

And  give  good  promise  of  the  future  man, 
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When  the  full  fruits  of  thought,  which  here  was  sown? 
Are  seen  in  future  knowledge,  now  unknown ; 

For  every  wonder  each  beholds  this  day 
Leaves  an  impression  not  to  pass  away ; 

Memories  ineffaceable,  sublime, 

Which  grow  but  greater  with  the  lapse  of  time ! 

The  seedling  oak  will  soon  a sapling  be, 

The  sapling  soon  expands  into  the  tree, 

When  high  up  shoots  the  straight  and  stately  stem 
Till,  crowned  with  its  umbrageous  diadem, 

It  stands,  at  once  a nation’s  strength  and  pride, 
Towering  o’er  all  the  forest  by  its  side ! 

Boy ! you  will  soon  be  man.  Bemember  now, 

The  tree  will  grow  as  has  been  bent  the  bough ; 
Bemember  all  these  wonders  have  been  wrought 
By  time,  by  industry,  care,  knowledge,  thought : 
Would  you  such  wonders,  or  still  more  achieve, 

’Tis  in  such  agencies  you  must  believe. 

In  folly  fritter  not  your  youth  away, — 

Strong  head  and  heart  alone  will  win  the  day ; 

But  you  will  never  find  strong  heart  or  head, 

Save  where  an  active,  honest  life  is  led  ; 

And  it  were  pitiful  if  at  the  last 

We  could  but  look  with  sorrow  on  the  past ; 

And  after  all  our  struggles  and  our  strife 
Beap  but  the  follies  of  an  ill-spent  life. 

Boy ! would  you  rank  among  the  good  and  great, 
Know  that  in  your  own  hands  lies  your  own  fate  : 
Know  that  the  man  who  makes  himself  a name, 

Must  mount  by  labour’s  ladder  up  to  fame. 
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“ Opprobrious  Labour  ! ” yet  no  man  can  rise 
Without  that  labour  some  would  fain  despise ; 

Trust  not  too  much  to  fancy,  genius,  thought, 

Lor  without  labour  all  may  come  to  nought. 
Remember  while  these  great  sights  meet  your  view, 
Great  Britain’s  greatness  may  yet  rest  with  you ; 

And  all  your  land  has  won  of  fame  or  spoil, 

Though  helped  by  genius,  has  been  gained  by  toil. 

If  of  yourself  you  greatness  would  achieve, 

Then  in  yourself  ’tis  well  you  should  believe  ; 

Then  over  thought  and  action  gain  control, 

’Till  you  become  the  master  of  the  whole ; 

And  to  one  purpose  your  strong  will  confined 
Can  rule  alike  the  body  and  the  mind. 

Most  busy  of  the  week’s  most  busy  days, 

Its  crowd  of  crowds  each  Saturday  conveys  : 

The  sons  of  pleasure  and  the  sons  of  toil, 

From  the  remotest  regions  of  our  soil. 

The  toil  and  turmoil  of  the  week  is  o’er, 

Closed  now  each  portal,  fastened  now  each  door ; 

A Sabbath  stillness  reigns  throughout  the  whole, — 
Rest  for  the  body,  respite  for  the  soul. 

The  nation  loves  to  honour  God’s  command ; — 

The  Sabbath  is  observed  throughout  the  land. 

God’s  first  grand  ordinance,  the  Day  of  Rest, 

Man’s  first  great  gain,  to  soul  and  body  blest ; 

Day  of  devotion,  unto  mortals  given 
Our  thoughts  to  wean  from  earth,  our  hopes  to  raise 
to  heaven. 
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All  ends : the  sun  sets  as  the  sun  arose ; 

Our  Exhibition  now  draws  towards  its  close. 

Amidst  the  dark  days  of  the  closing  year, 

Shorn  of  much  beauty,  doth  it  now  appear, 

Yet  glorious  still  and  grand : a wondrous  show, 

Such  as  the  world  before  did  never  know ; 

Such  as  the  world  again  will  hardly  see 
’Till  time  has  trespassed  on  futurity. 

Music ! the  sacred  language  of  the  heart, 

The  voice,  at  once,  of  Nature  and  of  Art ; 

The  voice  that  best  our  deepest  thoughts  reveals, 
Again  unto  the  nation’s  heart  appeals. 

Loyal  and  patriotic  strains  make  glad, 

Eut  farewell  sounds,  however  sweet,  are  sad. 

Without  grand  ceremonial  now  all  ends, 

Like  to  a farewell  parting  among  friends ; 

One  final  act,  as  simple  as  ’tis  grand : — 

Hearken ! The  Loyal  Anthem  of  the  Land, — 

“ God  save  the  Queen ! ” Uncovered,  all  arise, 

The  glorious  Anthem  peals  up  to  the  skies  ! 

With  soul-felt  fervour  swells  each  loyal  strain, 

Erom  throats  that  mere  artistic  taste  disdain, 

The  while  a nation’s  voice  gives  soul  to  song, 

And  all,  in  one  grand  chorus,  the  loved  strain  prolong. 
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A Lustrum  ! Five  short  years,  and  yet  liow  long 
Seem  now  those  years,  since  I began  my  song ! 

And  ere  I could  complete  the  lofty  theme 
“ A change  comes  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream ; ” 

For  when  has  life’s  dream  been  without  a change  ? 
Some  metamorphosis  as  dark  as  strange, 

Some  shadows  ever  seen  upon  time’s  track, 

Then  profit  by  the  warning, — Look  not  back  : 

Look  ever  forwards,  raise  to  heaven  your  eyes, 

And  hope  for  sunshine  in  our  future  skies. 

A Reminiscence ! Visions  bright  and  fair, — 

A Crystal  Palace  towers  into  the  air ; 

A beauteous,  brilliant,  evanescent  sight, 

Like  to  the  dream  of  an  Arabian  night, 

Whose  magic  sights  and  sounds  we  ponder  o’er, — 
But  while  we  ponder,  lo ! the  scene’s  no  more. 

A Recollection ! Visions  of  the  past, — 

Wondrous  creations,  though  not  made  to  last ; 
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But  most  I love  of  that  last  scene  to  tell 
Upon  which,  memory  loves  most  to  dwell, 

Though  all  its  grandeur,  greatness,  sadness  o’er, — 
A sight  to  be  remembered  evermore. 

Who  can  forget  those  Exhibitions  past  ? 

Though  never  one  has  destined  been  to  last, 

Still  a vitality  marked  each  grand  scheme. 

Unlike  “the  baseless  fabric  of  a dream,” 

Although  they  do  not  “ leave  a wrack  behind,” 
Transported  to  some  happier  home,  we  find 
Each  wondrous  structure,  looking  wondrous  still, 
And  destined  some  good  purpose  to  fulfil ; 

The  resurrection  on  a lasting  scale 

Of  projects,  which  though  perished,  did  not  fail, 

But,  destined  still  some  useful  part  to  play, 

Assist  the  People  in  their  Holiday. 

What  can  so  well  fulfil  this  gracious  part 
As  those  grand  Exhibitions  of  all  Art, 

Which,  with  unrivalled  skill  and  aim  sublime, 
Collect  in  one  the  trophies  of  all  time  : 

The  whole  world’s  wonders  to  the  world  display, 
And  all  the  earth  unite  in  one  grand  Holiday  ? 

The  noblest  Institution  of  our  age, 

Industrial  rivalries  all  men  engage  ; 

A grand  conception,  wise  as  well  as  good, 

The  test  of  all  experience  has  it  stood. 

The  greatest  capital,  remotest  coast, 

Of  their  Industrial  Exhibitions  boast ; 

While  nation  vies  with  nation,  town  with  town, 
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Each  in  the  arts  of  peace  to  gain  renown. 

Glorious  conception  of  a noble  mind, 

That  sought  to  render  good  to  human  kind ; 

Which  brings  unrivalled  and  undying  fame 
Unto  our  good  Prince  Albert’s  honoured  name, 

And  leaves  to  England  a most  precious  dower 
To  add  new  glory  to  her  name  and  power  ; 

Eor  when  the  world  its  progress  would  display, 

In  the  grand  race  Great  Britain  leads  the  way : 

Her  warlike  glory  needeth  no  increase, 

Her  mission  now  is  to  promulgate  peace  ; 

And  as  men,  haply  wiser,  better  grow, 

The  world  will  her  high  mission  better  know  ; 

While  those,  who  would  behold  what’s  good  and  wise, 
Unto  industrial  England  turn  their  eyes. 

Without  the  innate  impulse  to  contend 
’Twere  useless  Man  upon  this  earth  to  send ; 
Endowed  with  neither  power  nor  love  of  strife, 

How  could  man  stand  the  battle-field  of  life  ? 
However  ignorant  man  be,  or  rude, 

Still  Nature’s  obstacles  must  be  subdued : 

Eor  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  savage  life 
Man  is  with  nature’s  elements  at  strife  ; 

And  be  his  brother  man  a foe  or  friend 
There’s  something  still  to  strive  for  or  defend. 

But  yet  man’s  love  of  combat  or  of  praise 
May  find  contentment  in  much  nobler  ways 
Than  when,  all  powers  concentrated  to  slay, 

Man,  like  a wild  beast,  rushes  to  the  fray ; 

Bather  display  how  man  may  man  excel 
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In  art,  in  science,  and  in  acting  well. 

Still  the  brave  soldier,  generous,  gallant,  bold, 

The  place  of  honour  will  for  ever  hold, 

Tor  dauntless  deeds  and  daring  feats  of  arms 
Have  in  all  ages  their  romantic  charms. 

The  warrior  for  himself  carves  out  a name 
Which  the  bard  weds  unto  immortal  fame, 

When  for  their  rights  and  freedom  men  contend, 
Their  honour  to  uphold,  or  homes  defend. 

The  soldier  shows  his  laurels  and  his  scars, 

But  hold  not  him  responsible  for  wars  : 

On  monarchs  and  on  statesmen  it  depends 
Whether  the  nations  must  be  foes  or  friends. 

When  “ State  intrigues”  and  “low  ambition”  cease, 
The  nations  may  unite,  and  men  know  peace ; 

While  just  and  durable  engagements  made, 

Peace  is  cemented  by  the  gains  of  trade. 

But  is  there  not  before  men’s  wondering  eyes 
A grander  Exhibition  still  to  rise  ? 

Have  we  in  vain  looked  proudly  on  our  last  ? 

Is  all  that  we  have  done  to  be  surpassed : 

One  Universal  Exhibition  more, 

Made  to  eclipse  all  that  have  been  before, 

When  Trance,  who  with  a new  ambition  glows, 

Her  “ Universal  Exposition  ” shows, — ■* 

Aspiring  to  that  loftiest  dignity 

That  would  the  world  excel  in  industry  ? 

While  Paris  has,  unto  the  admiring  world, 

# L’Exposition  Universelle,  Paris.  1867. 
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Her  flag  of  universal  peace  unfurled ; 

And  sends  a cornucopia  through,  the  earth, — 

Not  the  red  brand  that  bringeth  death  and  dearth, 
But  those  blest  arts  of  industry  and  peace 
That  human  happiness — not  woe — increase. 

Two  worthy  rivals ! France  and  England  see 
Competing  for  the  palm  of  Industry ! 

The  foremost  nations  of  the  Earth  unite, 

And  an  example  set,  as  pure  as  bright : 

The  pioneers  of  those  blest  days  to  be, 

When  men  on  earth  may  a new  era  see, 

And  nations  rest  content  with  honest  gains, 

Nor  harass  earth  with  war’s  dire  penalties  and  pains. 

Could  there  no  Congress  of  the  Nations  be 
That  unto  kingdoms  peace  would  guarantee  ? 
Amphictyonic  Council  of  the  Earth 
Wisdom  and  truth  will  yet  to  thee  give  birth ; 

Thy  voice  for  peace,  in  truth  and  wisdom  given, 

Will  yet  ascend  like  incense  up  to  Heaven, 

And  save  man’s  race,  man’s  lineage,  and  man’s  name 
From  war’s  degeneration,  sin,  and  shame. 

The  modern  Caesar,  who  with  ready  hand 
Accepts  a crown,  and  rules  a restless  land, — 

The  sapient  monarch  of  the  silent  voice, 

Wliose  wisdom  well  confirms  the  people’s  choice, — 
Patient  observer  of  the  passing  hour, 

Whose  rule  acquires  accumulative  power  : 

For  France,  with  all  her  precedents  of  fame, 
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Has  not  before  achieved  a prouder  name  ; 

Wise  counsels  her  prosperity  increase, 

And  win  war’s  honours  through  the  paths  of  peace. 

Industrial  arts  accumulate  true  gains, 

Conquest  by  commerce  best  a power  sustains ; 

The  golden  pillars  that  support  a State 
Make  men  contented  and  a nation  great. 

A warlike  race  may  thoughtful  be  and  wise, 

And  on  war’s  waste  look  with  suspicious  eyes  ; 

For  if  war  has  its  pride,  it  has  its  pain, 

And  even  a victory  is  not  always  gain. 

Imperial  power,  based  on  paternal  love, — 

The  hand  of  iron  in  a velvet  glove ! 

Tenacious  ever  of  a word  or  thought, 

No  thought  or  word  or  action  comes  to  naught  ; 

The  faithful  friend,  who  in  his  highest  lot 
No  friend  of  his  more  adverse  days  forgot. 
Whatever  be  his  aims,  whate’er  his  view, 

Napoleon  to  Great  Britain  has  been  true  ; 

A Briton’s  heart  above  mistrust  should  rise, — 

Be  France  and  England  evermore  allies  ! 

Knowledge  and  taste  diffused  among  mankind, 
Amend  the  manners  and  exalt  the  mind  ; 

Add  grace  to  strength,  refinement  unto  power, 

And  furnish  pleasure  for  “ The  Leisure  Hour.” 

Dull  is  his  lot  who  nothing  has  to  do, — 

But  none  the  pangs  of  idleness  need  rue, 

Who  with  instructed  eye  and  opened  heart 
Can  look  on  nature,  and  contemplate  art. 
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The  rudest  may  be  made  at  least  less  rude 
When  treated  with  a due  solicitude, 

That  bears  in  mind  from  whence  man’s  spirit  came, 
And  would  the  immortal  spark  fan  into  flame. 

Was  not  Man  meant  in  beauty  to  delight, 

When  God  Himself  made  “pleasant  to  the  sight” 
That  which  was  “ good  for  food,” — Heaven’s  will  dis- 
played, 

When  first  provision  for  man’s  wants  was  made  ? 

Who  paints  the  fruits — Who  tints  the  tender  flower — 
Gives  countless  pleasures  to  the  sunny  hour ! 

To  the  day  glory,  splendour  to  the  night, 

And  fills  the  world  with  wonders  and  delight  ? 

The  hand  that  hung  the  lustres  in  the  sky 
Doth  decorate  “the  little  gilded  fly,” 

And  gives  the  faculties  unto  man’s  soul 
To  comprehend,  and  to  enjoy  the  whole  ; 

Shall  then  such  powers  be  left  without  employ, 

Or  Man  forbidden  beauty  to  enjoy? 

Such  sights  deem  any  a mere  vanity  ? 

Amidst  such  sights  God’s  love  and  power  we  see ; 
When  Art  and  Nature  both  reveal  to  view 
What  marvels  Art  with  nature’s  gifts  can  do ; 

While  mankind,  at  one  lesson,  learns  to  know 
The  powers  his  Maker  did  on  man  bestow. 

But  could  man  have  such  powers  and  gifts  displayed 
Were  not  man  in  his  Maker’s  likeness  made  ? 

That  form  and  face,  transcendent  even  from  birth, — 
Man’s  countenance ! “ God’s  master- work  on  Earth.” 
The  more  the  powers  and  gifts  to  mankind  given, 
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The  more  responsible  is  man  to  heaven ; 

The  more  his  faculties  should  man  employ 
All  good  to  gain,  and  every  gift  enjoy. 

Art  has  its  proudest  triumphs  haply  gained, 

But  now  a wider  influence  is  attained ; 

The  force  of  Art  may  never  further  go, 

The  power  of  Art  new  gains  each  day  can  show. 
Haply  the  painter’s  and  the  sculptor’s  art 
Already  have  fulfilled  their  highest  part ; 

Nor  will  the  artistic  world  again  behold 
Such  wondrous  works  as  the  famed  works  of  old. 

Haply  the  bard  and  dramatist  have  writ 
The  best  of  verse,  and  the  most  keen  of  wit : 

Wit  the  most  polished,  verse  the  most  sublime, 
Such  as  may  not  again  appear  through  time. 

But  through  all  time  each  age  has  its  own  taste, 
To  name  one  standard,  were  but  words  to  waste ; 
For  as  in  nature  so  in  art,  we  see 
There  ever  is  a charm  in  novelty. 

Thus  each  new  taste  in  each  succeeding  age 
New  interest  adds  to  the  historic  page : 

An  illustration  unto  men  unborn 

Of  what  new  tastes  do  each  new  age  adorn. 

If  we  a longer  radius  have  not  found, 

A wider  arc  our  radius  now  sweeps  round ; 

For  one  who  read  “ the  immortal  page  ” before, 
Hundreds  and  thousands  o’er  that  page  now  pore. 
How  few  of  old  were  given  “ High  Art”  to  know, 
Art’s  rarest  treasures  now  to  all  we  show ; 

Art  haply  now  may  not  transcend  the  past, 
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But  universal  sway  Art  gains  at  last. 

Wliat  prints  now  decorate  each,  cottage  wall, — 
What  works  of  art  to  even  the  humblest  fall : 

No  article  so  common — cup,  plate,  tray, 

But  some  artistic  beauty  doth  display, 

Which  can  at  once  the  poor  man’s  eyes  delight, 
And  be  to  connoisseurs  a goodly  sight. 

Art’s  influence,  like  dews  from  heaven  that  fall, 
Coming  as  a beneficence  to  all, 

’Till  all  alike,  subdued,  improved  by  Art, 

Each  on  life’s  stage  will  better  act  his  part. 

“ A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever,” 

And  to  diffuse  such  joy  is  Art’s  sublime  endeavour. 

Nature  and  Art,  God’s  work  upon  this  earth, 
Unto  what  joys  and  wonders  each  gives  birth ; 

The  morning  stars  for  joy  together  sang, 

With  the  Creator’s  praise  creation  rang, 

WTben  Earth,  fresh  formed  by  the  Creator’s  hand, 
Forth  came  the  wonders  of  air,  sea,  and  land ; 
While  Man’s  intelligence,  untaught,  untold, 

God’s  power  and  presence  can  in  all  behold. 

Men  long  should  think,  deliberate,  and  pause, 
Ere  they  accept  “ a secondary  cause 
Whose  highest  place  can  be  but  to  fulfil 
As  ministering  agent,  The  Almighty’s  will. 

Sages  may  through  their  syllogisms  plod, 

Nature  is  but  the  embodied  Will  of  God ; 

And  Art  a privilege  by  Man  enjoyed, 

’That  Nature’s  bounties  may  be  best  employed. 
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God’s  ordinances  men  call  “ Nature’s  Laws ! ” 
(Nature  the  consequence,  but  God  the  cause). 
Search  out  the  cause  of  all  things : you  find  still 
The  final  Cause  of  all  things  is — God’s  will. 

All  things  are  as  they  are, — and  all  we  know 
Is — so  they  are, — because  God  wills  it  so. 

Man  may  explore,  explain,  debate,  but  still 
The  ultimate  cause  of  all  things  is  God’s  will ; 

Still  the  First  Cause,  acknowledged  or  unknown, 

Is  God,  one  God,  all  God,  and  God  alone  ! 

Study  His  works  with  freedom,  but  with  care ; 
Refresh  and  strengthen  oft  the  soul  with  prayer  : 
’Tis  not  by  bread  alone  man’s  soul  is  fed, 

But  by  each  word  the  mouth  of  God  hath  said. 

Is  then  the  Christian  less  a Christian  man 
Because  he  studies  the  Creator’s  plan, 

And  questions  nature  as  to  nature’s  cause, 

To  learn  Creation’s  universal  laws  ? 

He  in  Philosophy  the  least  will  err 
Who  is  both  Christian  and  Philosopher. 

Is  the  Philosopher  indeed  less  sage 
Because  he  studies  the  inspired  page ; 

And  having  mastered  all  man  yet  doth  know 
Of  this  material,  mortal  world  below, 

Feels  in  the  depths  of  his  immortal  soul 
The  want  of  something  to  complete  the  whole  ? — 
Some  blest  communion  between  earth  and  sky, 
Whence  man  might  learn  the  will  of  God  on  high, 
And  gain  a knowledge  he  ne’er  found  before, 
While  o’er  the  sacred  page  his  soul  doth  pore. 
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What  profiteth  a man  life’s  care  and  cost, 

Though  all  be  gained,  if  his  own  soul  be  lost  ? 

“Cease  to  do  evil,”  and  “ learn  to  do  well ! ” 

(So  doth  the  prophet’s  words  God’s  mandate  tell) ; 
And  he  who  would  on  earth  he  happiest,  still 
All  good  will  study,  and  eschew  all  ill. 

The  more  man’s  acts  on  God’s  commandments  wait, 
The  more  Man  rises  in  the  social  state ; 

Until  at  length  and  haply,  earth  may  see 
Man  almost  like  what  Man  was  meant  to  be. 

How  God’s  will  works  on  earth,  man’s  mind  may 
know; 

Why  God  so  wills,  man’s  reason  cannot  show ; 

WThat  aught  is,  human  knowledge  cannot  tell ; 

How  all  is,  man’s  intelligence  sees  well ; 

What  heat  is  we  know  not, — enough  to  show 
“ Heat  expands  matter,” — more  man  need  not  know  : 
For  all  the  service  men  from  steam  exact 
Is  but  expression  of  this  simple  fact : — 

“Things  are,” — but  of  what  profit  could  they  be 
Had  not  Man’s  mind  the  power  God’s  laws  to  see  ? 

To  see,  to  feel,  to  know,  to  will,  to  do, — 

The  mental  powers  that  are  conferred  on — you  ; 

The  mental  powers  that  make  man  from  his  birth 
Look  almost  like  a God  upon  this  earth  : 

And  yet  how  fleeting  is  man’s  mortal  breath, 

How  soon  extinguished  all  our  powers  in  death ! 


The  Infinite  can  finite  comprehend, 
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Though  God  Himself  to  teach  doth  condescend  ? 

The  Incomprehensible  Omnipotent ! 

Let  man  believe,  and  let  man  be  content : 

The  utmost  subtileties  of  human  mind 
Lead  us  but  as  the  blind  man  leads  the  blind. 

In  the  old  heathen,  unenlightened  days, 

Ere  God  to  mankind  had  revealed  His  ways, 
Although  religion  struggled  in  the  soul, 

Dark  superstition  held  supreme  control ; 

And  mankind  bowed  them  down  to  stock  and  stone, 
For  unrevealed,  God  is  to  man  unknown. 

Nature  and  Art ! its  wonders  each  unfolds ; 

What  is  the  greatest  wonder  Man  beholds  ? 

Himself!  In  his  own  Maker’s  Image  made, 

In  him  God’s  mightiest  work  has  been  displayed ; 
Accountable  and  placed  above  the  whole, 

Entrusted  with  that  awful  gift,  a soul ; 

That  sacred,  dread  responsibility, 

From  which  no  delegation  makes  man  free ; 

Choose  whom  he  may  his  conscience  to  control, 

Each  man  must  answer  yet  for  his  own  soul. 

In  vain  he  thinks  mere  mortal  thing  to  be, — 

Man’s  blest  or  curst  with  Immortality ! 

The  Soul ! Does  not  “the  small  still  voice”  within 
Convict  man’s  conscience  with  the  sense  of  sin 
Through  disobedience,  and  the  first  Man’s  fall 
Which  has  brought  condemnation  upon  all  ? 

When  God’s  own  image  was  in  man  debased, 

Until  Eedeeming  Love  had  sin  effaced, 
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And  man  forgiven,  could  look  up  to  the  sky 
And  hope  for  an  inheritance  on  high. 

“ The  fool  saith  in  his  heart  that  G-od  is  not ; ” 
Would  man  then  forfeit  his  immortal  lot  ? 

Or  should  man  peril  everlasting  joy 
In  this  poor,  perishable  world’s  employ  ? 

Religion  should  not  be  a thing  apart, — 

Religion  is  engrafted  in  man’s  heart, 

And  may  be  shown  in  each  thought,  word,  and  deed, — 
Prime  part  of  Faith’s  most  fundamental  creed : 

For  truest  reverence  is  not  always  shown 
By  acts  of  worship  and  of  prayer  alone. 

The  more  then  should  man  struggle  to  fulfil 
The  well-known  mandates  of  his  Maker’s  will, 

And  while  he  thankfully  enjoys  all  here, 

Look  to  a higher  and  a holier  sphere. 

Humble,  believing,  earnest,  trustful,  true, 

Keeping  his  Lord’s  commandments  still  in  view ; 
Looking  to  Heaven  for  influence  from  above, 

To  teach  him  how  to  serve  in  fear  and  love ; 

Knowing,  despite  this  dark  world’s  doubts  and  strife, 
Death  is  the  gate  of  Everlasting  Life. 


OCCASIONAL  YEESES. 


THE  CORONATION 


OF 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA, 

On  Thursday , June  the  28th,  1838. 

(These  lines  appeared  in  the  “ Morning  Chronicle.”) 

The  West ! the  West ! I turned  unto  the  West ! 

And  lo  ! a Crown,  as  if  from  Heaven  descending 
Where  stood  a virgin,  looking  pure  and  blest, 
Before  a people’s  eyes  devoutly  bending; — 
Upon  her  queenly  brow  that  crown  did  rest ! 

When  up  there  rose  a million  voices,  blending 
In  one  loud,  living  burst  of  wild  acclaim, 

Calling  down  blessings  on  Victoria’s  name. 

Aye,  blessings  ! blessings  on  Victoria’s  name ! 

It  is  a people’s  prayer,  and  God  will  bless  her ; 
Long  be  her  life,  and  deathless  be  her  fame  : 

May  never  sorrow,  pain,  nor  care  oppress  her, 
But  even  as  now,  for  ever  and  the  same 
A people’s  love  most  loyally  caress  her 
Young  Queen  ! thou  art  a people’s  joy  and  pride ! 
Hope  of  the  Nation ! Heaven  will  be  thy  guide. 

The  West ! the  West ! See  Britain  proudly  rise 
Queen  of  the  seas,  and  glory  of  the  earth ! 

Land  of  the  fair,  the  free,  the  brave,  the  wise, 
Where  law  and  liberty  at  once  had  birth : 
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Virtue  and  valour  here  in  hallowed  ties 
Unite  around  the  altar  and  the  hearth  ; — 

Blest  land ! the  happiest  reign  thou  e’er  hast  seen 
Shall  never  equal  that  of  our  young  Queen  ! 

For  upright  is  her  heart,  and  firm  her  will : 

Wisdom  serenely  sits  upon  her  brow  ; 

Good  will  she  follow  and  eschew  all  ill, 

[Reward  to  merit  will  alone  allow ; 

Plenty  and  peace  with  joy  the  land  will  fill, 

Science  and  Art  before  her  throne  will  bow, 

With  virtue,  valour,  genius,  judgment,  sense, — 

These,  these  shall  be  her  pride,  her  recompense. 

Sons  of  a stranger  land,  who  hither  come 
To  gaze  upon  a pageant,  stay  and  see 
Earth’s  proudest  spectacle, — true  freedom’s  home, 
Where  law  doth  raise  the  shrine  for  liberty  ! 

Look  not  to  empty  pageants,  vain  and  dumb  : 

This  land  is  Britain ! birth-place  of  the  free ! 

Hark  to  that  shout, — ’tis  a free  people’s  voice, 
Crowning  their  Queen,  and  bidding  all  rejoice. 

MAESHAL  SOULT, 

The  Representative  of  France  at  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria , 
June , 1838. 

Brave  Soldier  of  a hundred  fights, 

All  welcome  to  Britannia’s  shore  ! 

But  sabre’s  flash  and  watch-fire’s  lights 
Shall  never  greet  thy  presence  more. 
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Two  Nations  that  so  long  were  foes, 

Bent  only  upon  hostile  ends, 

In  hallowed  peace  at  length  repose, 

And  shall  for  evermore  be  friends. 

Upon  the  bloody  battle  field 

The  victor’s  wreath  has  crowned  thy  brow ; 

But  can  the  laurels  battles  yield 

Compare  with  those  thou  gatherest  now  ? 

War  is  a blind  and  bloody  trade  : 

’Tis  not  the  right  that  always  wins  ; 

Kingdoms  in  ruin  may  be  laid : 

Prosperity  with  Peace  begins. 

Aye ! thou  hast  seen  the  mad  career 
Of  one,  who,  like  a meteor’s  light, 

Filled  earth  with  wonderment  and  fear, — - 
Blazed,  vanished,  and  is  lost  to  sight. 

Where  are  his  mighty  conquests  now, — 

His  spoils  of  war ! where  are  they  all  ? 

To  Bight  alone  will  mankind  bow  : 

The  sword  will  not  the  free  enthral. 

Oh  God ! to  think  what  millions  fell, — 
Young,  noble,  dauntless,  full  of  life ! 

Ambition’s  thirst  for  blood  to  quell, 

To  sate  a Conqueror’s  love  of  strife. 

War ! War ! hast  thou  not  had  thy  fill  ? 
Have  not  the  Nations  wisdom  learned  ? 

If  e’er  again  they  court  thine  ill 

Their  punishment  will  well  be  earned. 
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Hail  holy  Peace ! mild,  happy,  pure  ! 

Mother  of  good ! thy  triumph’s  great : 
Thy  conquests  can  alone  endure, 

Thy  smiles  alone  amend  man’s  fate. 
Thy  Triumph’s  great ! Behold  the  hand 
That  long  had  wielded  war’s  red  sword, 
Now  comes  to  join  thy  peaceful  band, 
And  welcome  thee  with  glad  accord. 

Soldier  of  Prance  ! her  Herald  here : 

Our  former  foe,  thy  love  we  crave ; 
Hark  to  that  loud,  heart-stirring  cheer, — 
Hurrah ! the  brave  salute  the  brave. 
May  wisdom  amity  enhance, — 

Such  ties,  may  they  be  sundered  never : 
Long  live  England  ! Vive  la  Prance ! 
Soult  and  Wellington  for  ever ! 


THE  PYEAMXD  OP  SKULLS  AND  THE 
PEINTINO  PEESS. 

A Pyramid  of  Skulls, 

A Monument  of  Death  !-— 

To  pile  that  ghastly  pyramid 
What  thousands  yield  their  breath. 

A conqueror  goes  forth, 

His  hordes  o’er-run  the  earth, 

And,  like  the  dread  tornado,  make 
An  universal  dearth. 
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Great  Tamerlane  goes  forth, 

A conqueror’s  crown  lie  gains  ; 

But  of  his  mighty  conquests  all 
What  conquest  now  remains  ? 

By  what  is  he  remembered, 

Unless  (as  history  saith) 

By  that  Pyramid  of  Skulls, — 

By  that  Monument  to  Death  ? 

Tamerlane,  the  conqueror, 

Appears  the  earth  to  rule ; 

But  did  you  see  that  little  Boy 
WTio’s  sauntering  back  from  school  ? 
He’s  playing  with  his  marbles : 

He  peeps  into  his  books, — 
Intelligence  is  in  his  eyes, 

And  thought  in  all  his  looks. 

He  thought,  when  he  were  man, 

If  he  his  books  might  make, 

By  some  new,  wondrous  plan, 

A Printed  Form  to  take. 

A Printed  Form  they  take, 

And  men  for  ever  bless 
The  memory  of  him  who  first 
Devised  the  Printing  Press. 

The  Pyramid  of  Skulls, 

The  Monument  of  Death, 

It  has,  like  bloody  Tamerlane, 

Passed,  as  a monsoon’s  breath! 
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But  the  glorious  Printing  Press, 
The  Monument  of  Mind, 

Lives,  like  a light  upon  the  earth, 
Instructor  of  mankind ! 


THE  EIYER  RHINE. 

Lines  written  on  passing  the  Drachenfels. 

I’m  on  the  Rhine ! 

The  noble  river  is  sweeping  by, 

And  the  sun  is  abroad  in  a cloudless  sky  : 

Oh  ’tis  a glorious  summer’s  day, 

And  I am  sailing  away — away — 

Along  the  river  Rhine. 

I’m  on  the  Rhine ! 

I look  before  me — behind — around — 

Wherever  I turn,  ’tis  enchanted  ground : 

So  beauteous  the  valleys,  the  mountains  so  high, 
As,  with  forest  and  castle,  they  tower  to  the  sky 
Along  the  river  Rhine  ! 

I’m  on  the  Rhine ! 

Here  wonder  and  interest  never  can  fail, 

For  each  tower-clad  hill  has  its  song,  or  its  tale 
Of  the  Maidens  so  fair,  and  the  Barons  so  bold 
Who  lived  in  these  famous  castles  of  old, 

Along  the  river  Rhine. 


LAKE  BBIENZ  AND  THE  FALLS  OF  GIESBACH. 
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I’m  on  tlie  Rhine ! 

Those  Knights  and  those  Maidens  have  long  passed  away, 
And  the  Robber-Towers  are  all  gone  to  decay  ; 

But  Maidens  as  fair  and  as  worthy  of  song 
Still  smile  in  those  Yales  as  we  pass  along, 

Along  the  river  Rhine. 

I’m  on  the  Rhine ! 

Most  noble  river,  I never  shall  be 
Again  on  a stream  I can  liken  to  thee  : 

So  bold  and  so  beauteous — so  glorious — so  grand — 

As,  like  a proud  monarch,  you  sweep  thro’  the  land, 
Most  noble  river  Rhine. 


LAKE  BRIENZ  AND  THE  EALLS  OE  GIESBACH. 

A SOLILOQUY. 

Here  is  all  beauty  of  earth,  water,  sky, — 

Lake,  Alp,  and  cloudless  blue  above  them  all ; 

But  ah ! to  me,  it  wanteth  woman’s  eye, — 

That  spell  which  can  alone  the  heart  enthral ! 
What  care  I for  the  foaming  water-fall, 

Broad  lake,  high  Alp,  or  deeply-shaded  grove  ? 

Even  Nature’s  beauties  on  the  sense  will  pall 
If  unreflected  from  the  eye  we  love, — 

That  look  whose  joy  surpasseth  all,  save  joy  above ! 

Grant  unto  me  the  gentle  evening  hour, — 

I heed  not  where,  if  only  by  my  side 
K 
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Her  whom  I love  : for  love  hath  ever  power 
All  things  to  beautify ! ’Twould  be  my  pride 
To  pour  into  her  listening  ear  the  tide 
Of  my  most  full  affection,  and  to  gaze 
On  her  soft  rising  blushes,  as  she  sighed 
And  trembled  with  the  joy,  which  it  doth  raise 
To  hear  the  voice  we  love  all  fondly  whispering  praise. 

The  voice  we  love ! Those  accents  that  once  heard 
For  ever  haunt  the  echoes  of  the  heart 
As  do  no  other  sounds ! A single  word, 

Spoken  with  that  sweet  artlessness  of  art 
Which  Nature  unto  woman  doth  impart, 

Can,  in  a moment,  calm  the  bosom’s  strife 

And  fill  with  sunshine  life’s  most  gloomy  chart, 
When  her  soft  “ Yes  ” gives  a new  life  to  life, — 

My  most  beloved  love,  my  pride,  my  bride,  my  wife ! 

HEATH  OF  A BEIHE. 

( Struck  by  lightning,  in  the'Siviss  Mountains,  during  the  wedding  tour. ) 
Young  and  bright  and  fair, 

With  every  earthly  joy  around  her, 

A Bride  is  seated  there  : 

Heath  all  suddenly  has  found  her  ! 

On  the  mountain’s  side, 

Amidst  the  wild  flowers  and  the  heather, 

The  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride 
Most  gladly  had  gone  forth  together  : 

While  Alps,  lakes,  valleys  all  around  arise,  [eyes. 
And  Nature’s  grandest  beauties  meet  their  wondering 
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In  the  distant  sky 

Hark  to  the  mutterings  of  the  thunder ! 

Quick  he  passes  by ; 

Some  paces  now  the  lovers  sunder  : 

With  the  cautious  guide 
He  scans  the  passes  of  the  mountain  : 

His  wife,  she  rests  beside 
The  cool  shade  of  a bubbling  fountain — 
That  now  adown  the  mountain’s  rugged  face 
A noisy  rivulet  soon  runs  its  rapid  race. 


All  is  bright  and  clear : 

Back  to  his  Bride  he’s  gladly  hieing,— 

When,  with  appalling  fear, 

Lo  ! he  finds  her  lifeless  lying ! 

A lightning-flash  has  sped 
The  spark  of  her  young  life  for  ever ! 

She’s  numbered  with  the  dead, 

Her  sweet  voice  more  will  cheer  him  never ! 

Who  could  earth’s  hidden  agonies  endure, 

But  that  the  joys  of  heaven  are  bright,  eternal,  sure 


THE  SKYLAEK. 

Hear  to  the  Lark  ! how  he’s  singing 
As  he  mounts  up  in  the  sky : 

With  his  wild  notes  the  welkin  is  ringing, 
Although  himself  lost  to  the  eye ! 
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But  now  he  drops  down  from  the  Heaven, 

As  a meteor  might  fall  to  the  ground  ; 

Back  to  the  earth  he  seems  driven, 

With  never  a sign  or  a sound ! 

But  oh,  his  ascent ! it  was  glorious, 

As  he  sang  in  his  ecstasy  there  ; 

Bising  o’er  earth  all  victorious, 

Floating  aloft  in  the  air ! 

And  so  would  the  Spirit  within  us 
Thus  often  soar  up  to  the  sky, 

When  the  glory  of  Heaven  doth  win  us 
To  aspire  for  a moment  on  high ! 

But  ah  ! as  the  Bird  in  the  Heaven 
Can  but  for  a moment  abide, 

Though  the  blest  aspiration  be  given, 

Our  power  and  our  will  soon  subside  : 

But  the  spirit  of  man  is  immortal, — 

That  spirit  will  yet  live  above, 

And  enter  the  Heaven’s  high  portal, 

Accepted  through  Heavenly  love ! 

Escaped  from  this  world’s  dark  dominion, 

And  freed  from  this  earth’s  sin-stained  clod, 
The  beatified  soul  folds  its  pinion 
In  the  midst  of  the  Angels  of  God ! 

Be  our  prayer,  and  our  hope,  then,  for  ever 
Towards  our  Heavenly  home  to  aspire 
On  the  pinions  of  Faith, — which  shall  never, 
Like  the  wings  of  the  weary  bird,  tire  ! 


THE  TIBER. 
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THE  TIBEE. 

(A  Fragment , written  on  first  visiting  Rome.) 

The  Tiber  ! lo,  the  Tiber ! 

Its  stream  is  flowing  fast, 

Even  as  it  flowed  in  days  of  old, 

A thousand  ages  past. 

The  Tiber  ! lo,  the  Tiber  ! 

How  my  heart  did  leap  to  see 
Thy  waters,  thou  famed  river, 

And  know  I gazed  on  thee. 

And  do  I see  the  waters 
Where  Eomulus  did  lave 
His  young,  strong  limbs,  while  he  did  try 
His  strength  against  their  wave ! 

And  do  I see  the  river 

Whose  deep  and  yellow  flood, 

Amidst  so  many  slaughters, 

Ban  red  with  Eoman  blood ! 

The  Eomans  ! the  proud  Eomans ! 

Behold  their  place  of  pride, — 

This  was  11  the  Seven-Hilled  City  ; ” 

This  is  “ the  Tiber’s  tide  ! ” 

Their  temples  and  their  trophies, 

Their  works  of  art  and  fame, — 

Where  are  they  ? This  famed  river 
Alone  remains  the  same. 
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THE  TIBER. 


The  waters  now  are  running 
Even  as  they  ever  ran, 

Because  these  waters  are  no  work 
Made  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Of  all  man’s  plans  for  glory 
One  plan  alone  succeeds, — 

To  raise  up  as  a monument 
The  Fame  for  noble  Deeds  ! 

This  Fame,  ye  ancient  Homans, 

Was  once  your  only  pride, 

And  hence  it  is  the  Homan  name 
For  ever  shall  abide  ! 

Oh ! hence  it  is  the  Homan  name 
Is  honoured  of  mankind, — 
Because  of  all  the  God-like  deeds 
Done  by  your  men  of  mind ! 

But  Time  is  past — is  passing 
Even  as  it  passed  of  yore ; 

And  is  there  never  left  a hope 
Of  Homan  Greatness  more  ? 

Yes ! Time  is  past — is  passing ; 

But,  Homans  ! ye  are  men, — 
Hemember  that  which  once  has  been, 
The  same  may  be  again ! 

The  Phoenix  from  his  ashes 
Again  soars  to  the  sky ; 

And  Home  from  out  her  ruin 
May  raise  her  head  on  high ! 


THE  ANCIENT  TOMB. 
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The  Mistress  of  the  World 
She  may  not  be  again  ; 

But,  though  Borne’ s not  first  of  cities, 

Be  ye  Bomans  first  of  men ! 

THE  ANCIENT  TOMB. 

A Sepulchre , near  Rome. 

There’s  an  old  Tomb  near  Borne ! ’Tis  scarcely  known 
(They  have  but  lately  found  it) ; yet  I’ve  seen 
No  costly  monument  of  tower  or  stone 
By  which  my  bosom  hath  more  moved  been 
Than  that  small  Tomb  ! You  enter  by  a flight 
Of  new,  steep  steps.  It  is  not  damp  nor  cold 
Nor  dismal : yet  would  be  as  dark  as  night 
But  for  the  tapers  your  attendants  hold, 

Which  fling  o’er  its  niched  walls  a flickering  ray 
Which  well  besuits  them — more  than  garish  day ! 

How  small  each  niche ! yet  what  a tale  it  tells : 

Within  each  niche  a little  urn, — within 
Each  urn  a man ! So  the  inscription  spells 
(As  you  trace  out  the  letters,  tall  and  thin)  : 

An  household  of  the  dead  ! Behold  them  there, — 
Eather,  and  son,  the  mother,  sister,  wife, 

Their  serving  man  and  maid ! There  is  an  air 
About  this  spot,  as  though  it  mimicked  life ! 

’Twas  this  that  moved  my  heart  and  staid  my  breath, — 
To  see  them  thus  together  met  in  death ! 
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THE  GOLDEN  TRESS. 


Each  beside  each,  and  all  together  met ; 

But  no  distinction  now  ! Among  the  rest 
An  infant’s  urn  ! Its  little  life  had  set 

Even  as  it  dawned : it  perished  at  the  breast ! 

A bud  of  life  that  perished  in  the  bud, — 

A little  smiling  infant ! "What  a thought ! 

It  might  have  yet  been  all  that’s  great  and  good, 

Had  it  but  lived, — or  have  been  worse  than  naught 
A Cato  or  a Nero  ! but  the  tear 
Fell  not  less  bitterly  on  its  small  bier ! 


THE  GOLDEN  TEESS. 

A LESSON  PROM  THE  TOMB. 

This  Golden  Tress  of  long,  bright  hair, — 
"Whence  comes  it  ? It  comes  from  the  Tomb  ! 
For  two  long  centuries  it  lay  there, 

Amidst  death’s  silence  and  death’s  gloom ! 
And  now  once  more  it  sees  the  light, — 

A startling  monument — to  tell 
How  fair  the  maiden  was  and  bright, 

From  whose  young  brow  those  tresses  fell, 
Wlien  face  and  form  had  passed  away, 

And  all,  save  this,  was  turned  to  clay ! 

This  Golden  Tress ! It  tells  a tale 
As  old  as  time,  and  sad  as  true  ! 

No  fascination  can  avail 

Against  the  debt  by  mortals  due  ! 


THE  BAY  OF  NAPLES. 
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Youth,  beauty,  genius,  wealth,  rank,  power, — 
What  are  they  in  the  grasp  of  death  ? 

Each  mortal  but  abides  his  hour ; 

All  passes  with  our  passing  breath : 

All  passes ! Yet,  when  all  is  past, 

There’s  that  which  still  may  live  and  last ! 

That  Gulden  Tress  ! a tale  it  tells, — 

All  passes ! but  not  all  alike : 

One  gift  another  gift  excels, — 

One  tree  a deeper  root  will  strike  : 

All  that  has  been  comes  not  to  naught ; 

For  even  on  earth  some  things  survive  ! 

Great  deeds,  good  words,  and  noble  thought ; — 
It  is  for  these  that  man  should  strive ! 

Long  after  death  they’ll  look  more  fair 
Than  even  this  Tress  of  Golden  Hair  ! 


THE  BAY  OF  NAPLES. 

April  1840. 

I’m  gazing  on  the  sea : a lovely  sea, 

The  abode  of  beauty, — Napoli’s  famed  Bay ! 

Looking,  like  innocence,  all  smilingly, 

As,  blue  and  bright,  its  calm  clear  waters  play, 
Sparkling  and  glittering  in  the  noon-tide  ray  : 

Blue  waves  reflecting  back  a bluer  sky, 

Cloudless  and  speckless : such  a blaze  of  day ! 

’Twere  too  much  lustre  for  the  dazzled  eye, 

Bid  not  the  light  breeze  break  the  surface  with  its  sigh. 
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THE  BAY  OF  NAPLES. 


The  waters  curl  beneath  the  freshening  breeze, 

The  small  waves  heave  them  towards  the  shelving  shore 
Where  they  in  murmurs  die,  beneath  tall  trees 
Whose  long,  luxuriant  branches,  hanging  o’er 
The  rippling  surge,  seem  drooping  to  deplore 
Their  early  death  on  that  soft  silvery  sand, 

That  seems  not  made  for  waves  to  die  on  : more 
And  yet  more  beautiful  seems  that  bright  strand, 

The  more  you  gaze  upon  the  sea,  the  sky,  the  land. 


Behold  a gay  Felucca : its  white  sails 

Skim,  like  a sea-bird,  o’er  the  water’s  face ; 

It  nears  yon  promontory,  and  then  pales 
In  the  far  distance,  till  you  scarce  can  trace 
Its  lessening  form : and  now  that  form  gives  place 
Unto  another,  that  comes  labouring  on 
Like  a leviathan  of  its  own  race  ; 

And  such  it  is  : behold,  we  gaze  upon 
A most  miraculous  sight,  for  sails,  shrouds  are  there  none. 

The  mighty  Steamer  ploughs  its  foaming  way 
Against  the  parted  surges,  that  recede 
In  broken  eddies,  white  with  foam  and  spray, 

As  the  huge  ship,  with  overwhelming  speed 
(Scorning  of  mast,  or  shroud,  or  sail,  the  need), 

Comes  thundering  onwards,  against  wave  and  wind. — 
What  warnings  of  the  future  here  you  read'; 

A metamorphosis  of  man,  you’ll  find 

Wrought  yet  by  yonder  emblem  of  the  power  of  mind. 


woman’s  eye.  the  sunny  south. 
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WOMAN’S  EYE. 

A SONG. 

I love  the  light  in  summer  skies, 

But  more  the  light  in  woman’s  eyes  : 

For  woman’s  eye  doth  say  so  well 
What  brightest  sky  could  never  tell. 

Yet  as  I gaze  on  summer  skies 
I love  to  think  of  woman’s  eyes, 

And  try  to  read  in  each  bright  ray 
What  woman’s  eye  so  well  doth  say. 

For  does  not  woman’s  eye  express 
Earth’s  truest,  tender est  happiness, 

When  her  soft  glances  do  impart 
The  secret  of  the  loving  heart  ? 

Love,  peace,  and  joy, — all  that  man  deems 
Of  Heavenly  bliss,  in  his  best  dreams, — 
All  that  we  think  of  in  the  sky, 

Is  it  not  read  in  woman’s  eye  ? 

THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 

A REMEMBRANCE. 

There  is  a Southern,  sunny  clime 
Where  I have  wandered  many  a time, 
Reading  verse  or  writing  rhyme ; — 

Dost  thou  not  remember  ? 
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THE  STJHNY  SOUTH. 


For  there  it  was  I first  saw  thee, 

Beside  that  blue  and  beauteous  sea 
Where  summer  ever  seems  to  he, 

Even  in  drear  December. 

Beside  that  broad  blue  sea  we  met, 

The  sun  was  just  about  to  set, — 

I can  recall  the  whole  scene  yet ; — 

Dost  thou  not  remember  ? 

For  when  I saw  those  lustrous  eyes 
I turned  me  from  the  evening  shies, 
Though  steeped  in  summer’s  deepest  dyes 
Even  in  dark  December  ; 

And  when  I heard  that  gentle  voice, 

Each  word  so  made  my  heart  rejoice, 

I stopped,  I paused,  I had  no  choice ; — 
Dost  thou  not  remember  ? 

I hung  upon  each  gracious  word, 

Soft  as  the  song  of  summer  bird, 

If  such  could  there  indeed  be  heard 
Even  in  the  dull  December. 

Back  to  that  sunny,  Southern  clime 
Still  do  I wander  many  a time, 

Beading  verse  or  writing  rhyme ; — 

Well  do  I remember. 

But  nothing  now  looks  bright  or  fair  : 

The  sea,  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  air, — 

AH,  all  are  changed, — thou  art  not  there  : 
All  dull  as  drear  December. 


HOME. 


HOME. 

( Lines  written  on  a return  from  Italy. ) 

I’ve  been  to  many  a Southern  clime, 

For  my  fate  it  is  to  roam  : 

Yet  do  I come  back  every  time 
With  a fonder  love  for  Home ; 

For  Home, — for  the  cheerful  bright  fire-side, 
And  the  happy  friends  around, — 

We  may  traverse  earth,  but  where  beside 
Can  a joy  like  this  be  found  ? 

The  sun  in  an  Italian  sky 
Is  a glorious  sight  to  see, 

And  the  deep  blue  vault  of  the  heavens  on  high 
Makes  a gorgeous  canopy ; 

And  many  a wild  flower  decks  the  earth, 

Each  beauteous  in  its  kind ; 

But  what  are  they  to  the  happy  hearth 
That  we  have  left  behind  ? 

The  Tuscan  tongue  is  sweet  to  hear, 

But  it  sounds  as  a stranger’s  voice, 

And  the  song  of  birds  ne’er  greets  the  ear, 

To  make  the  heart  rejoice. 

Oh ! what  is  the  Tuscan  tongue  to  me, 

Though  through  that  land  I roam  ? 

Far  sweeter  the  small  birds’  melody, — 

’Twould  sing  to  me  of  Home. 
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THE  SWALLOW.  THE  HUMMING  BIRD. 


THE  SWALLOW. 

See  the  swallow  in  the  air : 

But  what  eye  can  follow  him, 

As  he  fleetly  flieth  there, 

Or  along  the  stream  doth  skim  ? 

On  the  white  dust  now  he  shakes 
Water  drops  from  off  his  breast, 
While  he  preparation  makes 
For  the  building  of  his  nest ; 

And  the  mortar  mixes  well 

To  make  the  house  where  he’s  to  dwell. 

In  the  winter  far  he  roams, 

But,  an  ever  welcome  guest, 

In  the  spring  re-seeks  our  homes, 

To  revisit  his  own  nest. 

Back  he  comes,  and  will  not  fail, 

But  return  on  faithful  wing ; 

When  the  Swallow,  all  hearts  hail, 
Happy  harbinger  of  spring  : 

So  the  true  heart,  though  it  roam, 

Will  come  back  ever  to  its  home. 


THE  HUMMING  BIKD. 

Brilliant,  beauteous,  winged  sprite, 
Glancing,  like  a gleam  of  light, 
Hither,  thither,  every  where, — 

Or,  immoveable  in  air, 


THE  HUMMING  BIRD. 
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Poised,  on  “ music  murmuring  wing,” 

O’er  some  floweret’s  honey-spring : 

Purple  breasted,  golden  crested, 

With  all  rainbow  bues  invested, — 
“Living  Day-star,” — in  a word, 

Brilliant,  beauteous  Humming  Bird  ! 

Now,  amid  spring’s  sweetest  flowers, 
Sporting  tbrougb  spring’s  sunniest  hours  ; 
Or,  with  love  within  thy  breast, 

Brooding  o’er  thine  ornate  nest, 

While  thy  gorgeous  mate,  on  high, 

Like  a meteor  flashes  by, — 

Gaily  sporting,  fondly  courting, 

To  love’s  tender est  arts  resorting, 

’Till  with  love  thy  bosom’s  stirred, 
Brilliant,  beauteous  Humming  Bird  ! 

How  thy  glittering  plumage  glows 
Close  on  Chimborazo’s  snows, 

Crossing  the  unsullied  white 
Like  a gleam  of  coloured  light ; 

Although  seldom  human  eye 
Sees  thy  beauties  flashing  by  : 

Upwards  dancing,  downwards  glancing, 
Now  retiring,  now  advancing, — 

At  man’s  presence  ne’er  deterred, 
Brilliant,  beauteous  Humming  Bird  ! 

Oh ! the  wonders  of  the  earth 
Since  creation  first  had  birth : 
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Naught  so  great  and  naught  so  small, 
But  He  made,  Who  maketh  all ; 

How  mysteriously  allied, 

Greatest,  smallest,  side  by  side  ; 
Linked  together,  by  strange  tether, 
Mightiest  mountain,  tiniest  feather, — 
Thus  thy  Maker  is  averred, 

Brilliant,  beauteous  Humming  Bird ! 


MERRY  MARY. 
a child’s  sohg. 

Little  Mary,  merry  Mary, 

Sporting  in  life’s  earliest  spring, 

Blithsome  as  the  blithest  fairy 
That  e’er  danced  in  fairy  ring. 

Pretty  maiden,  with  hands  laden 
Full  of  blooming  boughs  of  May  : 

Archly  smiling,  hearts  beguiling, 

Like  some  fascinating  fay. 

Brilliant  Mary,  beauteous  Mary, 

With  those  eyes  of  liquid  blue, 

Where  each  thought,  light,  bright,  and  airy, 
Looks  like  sunshine  beaming  through ; 
Teeth  white  as  pearls,  long  auburn  curls 
All  clustering  round  those  dimpled  cheeks, 
Reddest  berry,  ripest  cherry, 

Thy  lip’s  colour  best  bespeaks. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  SNAKE. 
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Little  Mary,  merry  Mary, 

“ Sport  ye,  sport  ye,”  while  you  may : 
Time  is  flitting,  life  will  vary, 

Sunshine  shines  not  every  day ; 

Eyes  the  brightest,  hearts  the  lightest 
Come  to  know  of  tears  and  sighs, — 
But  sweet  Mary,  merry  Mary, 

Cloudless  ever  be  thy  skies. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  SNAKE. 

(An  Indian  Incident,  and  True  Story. ) 

Beneath  the  broad  Verandah’s  shade 
A youthful  mother  sat,  and  smiled 
The  while  her  little  daughter  played 
Around  her, — happy  child ! 

Now  sporting  here — now  sporting  there — 

Now  laughing,  shouting  every  where, 

With  sparkling  eyes  and  streaming  hair, — 

The  happy,  happy  child  ! 

And  now  she  claps  her  little  hands  ; 

Now  patters  with  her  tiny  feet, 

Joyous  as  the  fairy  bands 
That  by  moonlight  meet ! 

So  heartily  the  sweet  child  played 
Beneath  the  broad  Verandah’s  shade. 

L 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  SNAKE. 


Beneath  the  broad  Verandah’s  shade 
The  youthful  mother  sat,  and  thought : 

She  thought  upon  the  last  fierce  raid 
Where  her  young  husband  fought ! 

His  laurels  he  won  o’er  again, 

When  back  he  drove  those  border-men, 

Like  wild  beasts  hunted  to  their  den, 

So  gallantly  he  fought ! 

Now  any  day  he  home  might  come, — 

Oh ! would  that  he  could  come  this  day, 

Back  to  his  wife,  back  to  his  home, 

Back  to  his  child  at  play ! 

So  pleasantly  the  sweet  child  played 
Beneath  the  broad  Verandah’s  shade. 

Beneath  the  broad  Verandah’s  shade 
The  youthful  mother  sat : but  now 
She  starts ! Where  has  her  sweet  child  strayed  ? 

Pale  is  the  mother’s  brow  ! 

For,  lo ! in  yonder  corner,  there, 

The  little  one,  all  fresh  and  fair, 

Is  playing  with  a careless  air, — 

Blanched  is  the  mother’s  brow ! 

She  sees  the  unconscious  infant  take 
Into  her  innocent  hand 
The  coiling  form  of  a black  snake, — 

Coiled,  like  a silken  band ! 

So  thoughtlessly  the  sweet  child  played 
Beneath  the  broad  Verandah’s  shade. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  SNAKE. 
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Beneath  the  broad  Verandah’s  shade 
The  youthful  mother  stood  : her  heart 
Had  all  but  stopped ! To  Heaven  she  prayed, — 
And  Heaven  doth  help  impart ! 

The  thought  came  to  her  heart  that  day 
How  she  might  lure  the  snake  away, 

With  which  her  child  held  fearful  play : 

Heaven  did  the  thought  impart ! 

The  fresh  milk,  for  her  child  supplied, 

With  noiseless  step,  full  near  she  placed  : 

Then  sees  the  snake  uncoil,  and  glide 
The  tempting  draught  to  taste ! 

No  more  with  the  sweet  child  it  played 
Beneath  the  broad  Verandah’s  shade. 

Beneath  the  broad  Verandah’s  shade 
The  youthful  mother  rose,  and  rushed 
And  seized  her  child ! No  more  afraid, 

The  plenteous  tear-drops  gushed, — 

For  weeping  is  woe’s  first  relief; 

And  oh ! that  terror,  though  but  brief, 

Seemed  an  eternity  of  grief ! 

But  now  new  tear-drops  gushed ; — 

No  more  of  grief  nor  of  alarms : 

Lo ! her  young  husband, — he  has  come ! 

And,  locked  into  each  other’s  arms, 

With  rapture  each  is  dumb  ! 

Both  knelt  and  prayed,  and  their  sweet  child  played 
Beneath  the  broad  Verandah’s  shade  ! 
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NATURE,  OR  THE  WOODLANDS  WILD. 


NATUEE,  OE  THE  WOODLANDS  WILD. 

I love  to  hie  me  to  the  Woodlands  wild, 

I love  to  wander  from  the  haunts  of  men ; 

I love  to  taste  the  joys  of  Nature’s  child, 

And  stray  through  sunny  glade  and  gloomy  glen  ; 
While  with  the  denizens  of  dale  and  hill 
My  gladdened  heart  each  day  grows  more  familiar  still 

I love  to  start  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn, 

And  find  myself  amidst  the  tuneful  birds 
That  fill  with  music  garden,  grove,  and  lawn ; 

While  in  their  notes  I fancy  I find  words, 

And  read  the  language  of  each  warbling  throat, — 

At  least,  each  bird,  I think,  I can  name  by  his  note  ! 

I love  to  seat  me  during  listless  noon 
Within  the  silent  shadow  of  some  tree, 

When  only  sounds  the  beetle’s  dull  bassoon, 

Or  the  low  humming  of  the  humble  bee ; 

As  though  all  creatures  now  for  rest  did  look, 

And  “Animated  Nature  ” her  siesta  took  ! 

I love  the  hour  when  evening’s  shadows  close 
Around  the  panorama  of  the  skies ; 

While  the  bat  flits  from  his  long  day’s  repose, 

And  the  large  night  moth  his  white  pinions  plies  ; 
When  other  living  things  their  task  have  done, 

And  most  love  to  retire  with  the  retiring  sun ! 


THE  AHGLER. 
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THE  ANGLER. 

The  Angler ! He  starts  with  the  morning, 
His  rod  and  his  basket  in  hand  ; 

The  ways  of  the  slothful  man  scorning 
While  he  takes  by  the  river  his  stand ! 
Back  from  the  bank  is  he  standing, 

As  lightly  his  long  line  he  casts  ; 
Already  a fish  he  is  landing, 

But  the  struggle  is  fierce  while  it  lasts  ! 


Up  the  stream  first  the  fish  started, — 
“Whir  ” goes  the  fast  twirling  wheel ; 
Down  the  stream  now  has  he  darted, — 
Then  rapidly  wind  up  the  reel. 

In  his  fury  he  lashes  the  river, 

In  his  fear  he  springs  into  the  air ; 

While  the  well-butted  rod’s  made  to  quiver 
With  each  struggle  of  his  wild  despair  ! 


At  last  on  his  side  he  is  lying, 

As  weaker  he  grows  and  more  weak ; 

In  vain  his  last  effort  he’s  trying 
While  floated  into  some  near  creek : 

And  there  he  is  netted  and  landed, — 

A magnificent  Salmon  is  he  ! 

And  when  to  the  basket  he’s  handed, 
WTiat  more  splendid  fish  could  you  see  ? 
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THE  PURPLE  EMPEROR. 


THE  PUKPLE  EMPEEOE. 

( Apatura  Iris.) 

Monarch  of  the  butterflies, 

See  the  Purple  Emperor  rise,- — 
Starting  on  his  grand  career 
From  some  oak- top  towering  near : 
Like  an  arrow  in  the  sky, 

Higher — higher  doth  he  fly, — 
Soaring  on  his  purple  wing, 

As  becomes  the  Insect  King ! 

But  however  high  he  soar, 

To  his  oak  he  comes  once  more : 

For  however  far  he  roam, 

Still  his  oak-tree  is  his  home 
(Home,  the  King  of  Trees  supplies 
To  the  King  of  Butterflies) ; 

And  while  each  tree  else  he  spurns, 
To  his  royal  oak  returns ! 

But  behold  a new  surprise ! 

See  a second  Monarch  rise, — 

A Eival  Emperor  you  see 
Starting  from  a neighbouring  tree  ! 
Eapidly  he  scales  the  sky, — 

Oh ! a most  undaunted  fly ! 

What  can  he  be  seeking  there, — 
Mounting  into  highest  air  ? 

See ! he’s  mounting  still  on  high, 

To  o’er  top  his  rival  fly ! 


THE  PURPLE  EMPEROR. 
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Strange  that  struggle  in  the  skies ! 
Fierce  that  battle  of  the  flies  1 
What  do  those  Kings  war  about  ? 
There’s  some  rivalry  no  doubt ! 

See  the  Empress  sitting  there, — 

Knows  she  not  that  she  is  fair  ? 

Has  it  never  crossed  her  head 
That  she  is  destined  to  be  wed, 

And  two  Emperors  fight  to  see 
Who  her  lawful  Lord  shall  be ! 

Eight  they  did,  and  fight  they  do ! 

’Tis  a wondrous  sight  to  view 
That  dire  combat,  strange  and  rare, — 

A Royal  duel  fought  in  air ! 

How  they  soared  and  how  descended,— 
How  attacked  and  how  defended ! 

’Till  one  worsted  wings  away, 

And  our  Emperor  wins  the  day ! 

Lo  ! the  Conqueror  now  returning, 

With  love  and  pride  his  bosom  burning ; 
While  the  sun  its  bright  ray  flings 
O’er  those  broad,  Imperial  wings, 
Showing  forth  their  changeful  hues, — 
Richest  purples,  brightest  blues ; 

While  gay  tints  of  violet  seem 
Through  those  varying  hues  to  gleam ! 
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Wheeling  round,  but  not  alone, 
Settling  on  some  sunny  stone 
Near  a sparkling,  pebbly  brook, 
Running  by  a shady  nook, — 

There  his  wings  he  opens  wide, 

With  his  Empress  by  his  side ; 

While  beneath  the  sun’s  hot  rays 
Each  a purple  wing  displays ! 

But,  with  wings  of  duller  dyes, 

The  Empress  seems  in  humbler  guise 
By  her  gorgeous  Lord  and  Master  : 
Yet  we  trust  that’s  no  disaster, 

For  all  joys  must  crown  her  life, — 

Is  she  not  an  Emperor’s  wife  ? 

THE  SINGING  BIRD. 

As  Hodge  is  toiling  up  the  hill, 

Or  Mary  milking  at  her  pail, 

Each  stops,  and  turns  to  listen  still 
To  some  sweet  songster  in  the  vale ; 
When  the  Blackbird  and  the  Thrush 
From  the  leafy  thickets  sing, 

Wb.ere  the  earliest  roses  blush 
In  the  sunny,  showery  spring ! 

Oh  ! the  merry  Singing  Bird, 

The  gentle,  joyous  Singing  Bird, — 
Bullfinch  grey,  or  Goldfinch  gay : 

Joy  be  to  the  Singing  Bird  ! 


THE  LONE  WIFE. 
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From  out  his  cage,  upon  the  wall 
By  some  mechanic’s  narrow  room, 
The  Singing  Bird,  with  blithesome  call, 
Will  lighten  labour,  lessen  gloom, — 
Skylark  there  or  Nightingale 
To  their  absent  mates  will  sing ; 
While  the  trilling  notes  all  hail, 
Making  court  and  alley  ring ! 

Oh ! the  merry  Singing  Bird, 

The  tender,  tuneful  Singing  Bird, — 
Linnet  light — Canary  bright : 

Joy  he  to  the  Singing  Bird  ! 


THE  LONE  WIFE. 

While  she  was  seated  sad  and  lone, 

Her  cradled  infant  by  her  side, 

From  her  young  heart  there  came  a moan, 
Which  all  unconsciously  made  known 
The  pang  of  wounded  pride ; — 

The  pang  by  woman’s  heart  most  mourned, 
The  wrongs  of  the  neglected  wife : 

A faithful  love  left  unreturned, 

And  female  fondness  all  but  spurned, — 
The  bitterest  pang  of  life. 

She  looks  upon  her  babe  so  fair, 

A beauteous  smile  plays  o’er  his  face ; 

Ah ! if  its  father  were  but  there 
With  her  the  happy  sight  to  share, 
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THE  GOLDEN-CRESTED  WREN. 


And  blessed  make  tbe  place  : 

She  cannot  turn  her  eyes  away, 

That  sight  all  care,  all  grief  beguiles, 
For  whispering  angels,  people  say, 

Are  with  a sleeping  babe  atjplay 
When  in  its  sleep  it  smiles. 

She  looks  up  from  her  infant’s  face, 

The  Word  of  God  lies  open  near, — 
What  words  of  goodness  and  of  grace 
She  finds  in  many  a blessed  place, 

Her  lonely  heart  to  cheer. 

In  God  a Father  all  may  see 
Who  want  a father  in  this  life ; 

But  there’s  a promise  made  for  thee, — 
That  as  a husband  He  will  be 
To  the  deserted  wife. 


THE  GOLDEN-CEESTED  WEEN. 

A REFLECTION. 

It  was  a wintry  day, 

And  the  fast  declining  sun 
By  his  low  and  level  ray 

Showed  his  race  was  nearly  run. 

A thoughtless  Boy,  I played 
Near  a hedgerow  far  remote, 

When  my  gambols  all  were  staid 
By  a small  bird’s  trilling  note. 


THE  GOLDEN-CRESTED  WREN. 
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A small  bird’s  trilling  note, 

That  seemed,  like  fairy’s  song, 

On  the  evening  air  to  float, 

By  the  breezes  borne  along ; 

I look  and  look,  and  then 
With  eye  delighted,  see 
A Golden- Crested  Wren, 

Singing  from  a neighbouring  tree. 

Prom  a slender  branch  he  sang : 

A stone  is  quickly  found, 

With  that  stone  the  tree  soon  rang, 
And  the  bird  fell  to  the  ground ! 
Not  that  my  erring  aim 
Had  been  directed  well ; 

But  fear  his  heart  o’ercame, — 
O’ercome  by  fear  he  fell. 

“Ah  me ! ” I cried,  “he’s  dead  : ” 
Nor  my  tears  could  I command 
When  his  Golden-crested  head 
Dropped  drooping  in  my  hand  ; 
But  no ! he  is  not  dead, 

He  moves  within  my  hands, 

He  lifts  his  crested  head, 

And  his  little  wing  expands. 

With  triumph,  home  I bore 
My  rare  and  pretty  prize ; 

But  ah ! he  sings  no  more, — 
Within  his  cage  he  dies  ! 
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THE  ESTRANGEMENT. 


And  yet  I was  most  kind, 

I tend  him  while  he  lives  ; 

But  we  cannot  always  bind 
The  wound  our  own  hand  gives. 

How  oft  a thoughtless  deed 
Have  we  to  mourn  in  vain, 

That  made  some  fond  heart  bleed, 
Or  gave  a loved  one  pain ; 

Nay,  even  one  hasty  word 
May  cause  a cureless  pang, — 
Fear  slew  the  tender  bird 
Which  once  so  sweetly  sang. 


THE  ESTBANGKEMENT. 

A SONG. 

Smile,  smile ! Oh,  once  more  smile  ! 

I cannot  bear  to  see 
Only  frowns  from  thee, 

Whose  joyous  looks  could  once  all  care  beguile, 

And  make  of  earth  a paradise  for  me. 

Speak,  speak ! Oh,  once  more  speak ! 

This  silence  I do  dread 
More  than  that  of  the  dead : 

The  sound  of  thy  sweet  voice  my  craving  heart  doth  seek, 
Before  whose  gentle  accents  every  trouble  fled. 


BRIGHTEST,  BEST. 
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Look,  look  ! Ok,  once  more  look 
As  tkou  wert  wont  to  do ! 

Ere  we  estrangement  knew, 

Or  eitker  keart  tke  otker  keart  mistook  ! 

And  be  our  love  renewed, — for  ever  fond  and  true. 


BKIGHTEST,  BEST. 

A SONG. 

Wken  gazing  on  tke  star-lit  sky, 

Tkougk  countless  ligkts  skine  from  on  kigk 
One  ever  will  attract  tke  eye, 

And  skine  as  Brigktest,  Best. 

We  stray  tkrougk  garden,  grove,  and  bower, 
Admiring  many  a fragrant  flower, 

But  one  will  ever  kave  tke  power 
To  please  above  tke  rest. 

I’ve  gazed  on  maidens  brigkt  and  fair, 

Witk  laugking  looks  and  silken  kair 
And  fairy  forms  and  graceful  air, 

And  all  kad  ckarms  for  me  ; 

But  never  one  so  fair  and  brigkt, 

Tkat  could  so  please  and  ckarm  tke  sigkt, — 
On  wkom  I gazed  witk  suck  deligkt 
As  I kave  gazed  on  tkee. 

Tke  tender  lustre  of  tkose  eyes, 

Tke  smile  tkat,  like  a sweet  surprise, 

To  unexpected  joy  gives  rise, — 

Tkat  look,  tkat  form,  tkat  mien : 
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HERBERT  AND  HELEN. 


The  thoughtful  brow,  the  classic  face, 

The  form  so  full  of  life  and  grace, 

Where  every  charm  has  found  a place, 

In  thee  alone  I’ve  seen. 

HEEBEET  AND  HELEN ; 

OE,  THE  EIBBON  OF  BLUE. 

AN  EMIGRANT’S  SONG. 

Dedicated  to  Lucinda. 

His  ship  cuts  through  the  foaming  wave, 

The  world  was  all  before  him  : 

His  purse  was  light,  but  his  heart  was  brave, 
And  the  heavens  were  shining  o’er  him. 

He  boldly  paced  the  snow  white  deck, 

To  the  Westward  he  is  sailing  : 

His  home  had  dwindled  to  a speck, 

But  grief  was  unavailing ; 

So  he  dashed  the  tear-drop  from  his  eye, 
Then  waved  his  hand  for  a long  good-bye, 
And  cried,  “ If  I come  back  again, 

I shall  be  a man  among  the  men, 

And  I will  marry  Helen.” 

Helen  ! oh  those  large  blue  eyes, 

How  tender  is  their  lustre  ; 

The  golden  locks  that  Blue  Eibbon  ties, 

In  what  rich  curls  they  cluster ; 

The  sweetness  of  that  dimpling  smile, 

How  bright  it  is  and  merry : 


SING,  sing!  oh,  sing  once  more!  159 

Those  lips  that  ne’er  spoke  word  of  guile, 

Are  red  as  ripest  cherry, — 

They  spoke  hut  words  of  love  and  truth 
When  thy  faith  was  plighted  to  that  youth ; 

But  most  of  all  he  loves  to  view 

The  locks  that  are  hound  with  that  Kibbon  of  Blue, — 
It  was  his  gift  to  Helen. 

Westward,  Ho  ! And  away  they  sail 
For  the  land  of  glorious  promise  ; 

The  heart  that’s  hold  and  true  will  not  fail, 

Nor  long  he  parted  from  us. 

So  hack  he  comes  with  his  golden  store, 

All  laden  with  wealth  and  honour ; 

Helen  is  by  his  side  once  more, 

And  Herbert  smiles  upon  her. 

Oh  was  not  the  village  bright  and  gay 
When  the  hells  rang  out  on  the  wedding  day  ? 

The  vows  they  spoke  were  tender  and  true, 

And  her  locks  were  hound  with  a Kibbon  of  Blue, 
When  Herbert  married  Helen. 

SING,  SING!  OH,  SING  ONCE  MOKE! 

A SONG. 

Sing,  Sing  ! Oh,  Sing  once  more 
That  soul  subduing  song, 

While  fondly  we  the  leaves  turn  o’er, 

And  you  each  strain  prolong ; 

It  tells  of  love  and  youth, 

Of  passion  strong  and  deep, 
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MINE  OWN  BELOVED  MAID. 


Of  beauty,  tenderness,  and  truth, 

Of  hearts  their  vows  that  keep ; — 
What  could  in  music  sweeter  be 

Than  such  a song,  when  sung  by  thee  ? 

That  song  sing  evermore, 

Those  words  can  never  tire  : 

While  on  those  pages  thus  we  pore, 
While  thus  you  strike  the  lyre, 

Each  soft  note  doth  impart 
A pleasure  sweet  and  new  ; 

And  still  the  more  each  moves  the  heart, 
The  more  ’tis  sung  by  you ; — 

What  can  in  music  sweeter  be 

Than  such  a song,  when  sung  by  thee  ? 


MINE  OWN  BELOVED  MAID. 


“/  loved  her  for  that  she  was  beautiful.” — Festus. 


Why  do  I dream  of  thee,  why  do  I dream  of  thee, 

When  the  night  darkens  the  star-spangled  skies  ? 
Because  thou  art  beautiful,  therefore  I dream  of  thee  : — 
Stars  in  their  lustre  resemble  thine  eyes. 

WTiy  do  I think  of  thee,  why  do  I think  of  thee, 

When  the  young  morning  first  peeps  through  the  sky  ? 
Because  thou  art  beautiful,  therefore  I think  of  thee, 

As  an  Aurora  come  down  from  on  high. 


woman’s  voice. 
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Why  do  I look  for  thee,  why  do  I look  for  thee, 
When  at  noon  wandering  alone  in  the  shade  ? 
Because  thou  art  beautiful,  therefore  I look  for  thee, 
Therefore  I long  for  Mine  Own  Beloved  Maid. 


WOMAN’S  VOICE. 

A SONG. 

Of  all  the  beauteous  sights, 

Of  all  the  beauteous  sounds, 

Of  all  the  dear  delights 

With  which  this  earth  abounds, 
We  see  the  dearest  sight, 

The  sweetest  sounds  we  hear, 
When  woman,  fair  and  bright, 
With  music  charms  the  ear, — 
When  woman’s  thrilling  voice, 
Nature  tuned  by  art, 

Bids  the  soul  rejoice, 

Or  melts  the  sternest  heart ! 

The  softest  summer  breeze, 

The  sweetest  song  of  birds, 

The  music  of  the  trees,. 

Still  lack  the  voice  of  words ! 
Still  want  the  power  to  move 
The  passions  of  the  soul 
With  words  of  truth  and  love, 
Whose  spell  none  can  control, — 
When  woman’s  thrilling  voice, 
Nature  tuned  by  art, 

Bids  the  soul  rejoice, 

Or  melts  the  sternest  heart ! 

M 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  LADY. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LADY. 

A SONG. 

Her  beauty,  ber  beauty ! 

I dreamed  of  it  long : 

But  oh ! it  surpasses 
All  praise  and  all  song ! 

Her  dignified  grandeur, 

Her  exquisite  grace, — 

A Juno  in  presence, 

A Yenus  in  face ! 

Such  beauty,  such  beauty ! 

Not  often  has  been ; 

And  ’tis  well  for  man’s  peace 
Such  but  seldom  is  seen ! 

Her  beauty,  her  beauty ! 

The  light  of  her  smile, 

Like  the  purest  of  moon-beams, 
Plays  sweetly,  the  while, 

% Round  her  delicate  lips, 

Whose  soft,  silvery  voice 
In  tenderest  accents 
Seems  most  to  rejoice ! 

Such  beauty,  such  beauty ! 

Not  often  has  been ; 

And  ’tis  well  for  man’s  peace 
Such  but  seldom  is  seen  ! 


THE  KISS. 
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Her  beauty,  ber  beauty ! 

Thought  lights  up  her  eyes, 

And  deepest  emotion 
Gives  birth  to  her  sighs, 

As  though  in  her  bosom, 

So  tender  and  true, 

Some  sorrow  survived 
Which  she  could  not  subdue ! 
Such  beauty,  such  beauty ! 

Not  often  has  been ; 

And  ’tis  well  for  man’s  peace 
Such  but  seldom  is  seen ! 

THE  KISS. 

A SONG. 

O’er  her  fair  form  gently  leaning, 

With  her  small,  white  hand  in  thine, 
And  each  look  all  full  of  meaning, 

Thy  fond  lips  toward  her’s  incline ; 
With  one  hand  her  slight  waist  pressing, 
Draw  her  closely  to  thy  breast , 

Then,  thy  true  love  all  confessing, 

With  her  first  kiss  be  thou  blest ! 
While  those  lips,  now  half  apart, 

Betray  the  secret  of  her  heart, 

Though  her  drooping  eyelid  tries 
To  hide  that  secret  in  her  eyes : 

But  too  well  she  feels  and  knows 
On  her  blushing  cheek  it  glows ! 
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THE  GOLD  RING. 


Fondly,  frankly,  with  all  honour, 

When  she’s  seated  by  thy  side, 

Looking  tenderly  upon  her, 

Ask  her  now  to  be  thy  bride ! 

She  may  sigh  or  she  may  tremble, 

Or  a moment  may  decline 
(Women  cannot  love  dissemble) ; 

Soon  she  owns  she  will  be  thine ! 

Soon  a low  and  trembling  “Yes  ” 

All  thy  fondest  hopes  will  bless  ! 

Hope  and  fear  no  more  at  strife, 

Now  behold  thy  future  wife ! 

For  man  should  never  maiden  kiss, 

If  his  intentions  mean  not  this ! 

THE  GOLD  EING. 

A GIFT. 

Think  not  I ever  can  forget 

Those  moments,  all  too  sweet  to  last, 
Which  cling  around  the  memory  yet, 

As  though  they  could  not  quite  be  past : — 
The  joy  to  meet,  the  pang  to  part, 

The  whispered  word,  the  smothered  sigh, 
The  secret  swelling  of  the  heart, 

The  silent  language  of  the  eye ! 

To  gaze  upon  that  graceful  form, 

To  read  the  language  of  that  eye, 

To  feel  emotions  deep  and  warm, 

Whose  only  utterance  is  a sigh ! 


THE  PROPOSAL. 
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Such  tender  joys  have  been  my  lot,-— 

Such  joys  I still  would  make  mine  own  : 
For  such  can  never  be  forgot, 

If  once  the  heart  such  joy  hath  known  ! 

Accept  this  Trifle ! Yet  it  tells 
No  trifling  tale  : — it  is  the  sign 
Of  that  deep,  living  love,  that  dwells 
In  this  devoted  heart  of  mine ! 

Love,  like  this  circle  of  pure  gold, 

Should  be  all  endless,  changeless,  true ; 
Earnest  of  feelings,  yet  untold, — 

Type  of  the  faith  I plight  to  you  ! 

THE  PEOPOSAL. 

A SONG. 

Beauteous  Maiden,  why  those  blushes ; 
Why  the  tear-drop  that  now  gushes  ? 
He  has  owned  the  love  he  bears  thee, 
And  his  chosen  Bride  declares  thee  ! 
There  is  neither  shame  nor  folly 
In  a love  that’s  pure  and  holy, — 

A priceless  gift,  which  gracious  Heaven 
Unto  mortal  man  has  given ! 

Blush  not,  weep  not,  do  not  tremble, 
Nor  thine  own  true  love  dissemble  ! 
Frankly  was  his  love  imparted  : 

Smile,  and  make  him  happy-hearted : 
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Say  Ills  boldness  is  forgiven ; 

Fear  with  bope  full  long  has  striven ! 
’Tis  a moment  sweet  and  glorious, 

When  true  love  is  all  victorious ! 

Now  a new  life  lies  before  thee, — 

One  to  cherish  and  adore  thee  ; 

One  for  thee  to  love  and  cherish, 
Although  every  joy  should  perish ! 
Wedded  love  no  change  must  borrow, 
Come  what  may,  from  weal  or  sorrow  : 
But  be  still  the  same,  for  ever, 

’Till  the  hour  when  death  doth  sever ! 

Hail  the  home,  where  true  love  thriving 
(Like  the  bee  his  honey  hiving), 

Grows  the  sweeter  and  the  stronger 
The  more  ’tis  hoarded  and  the  longer ; 
Showing  forth  life’s  truest  treasure, — 
Pure  affection  without  measure, 

Circled  by  the  loves  and  graces, 

Happy  hearts  and  joyous  faces ! 

THE  EEFUSAL. 

We  met,  and  I did  love  thee, 

But  when  my  love  I told 
My  words  did  little  move  thee ; 

Thy  looks  were  kind,  but  cold. 
Again  we  met : I loved  thee, 

And  still  my  love  did  show ; 

No  look  of  thine  reproved  me, 


THE  REFUSAL. 
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But  thou  didst  answer — No. 

And  then  as  friends  we  parted, 

And  friends  we  still  must  be, 

But  though  I felt  sad-hearted 
I never  more  loved  thee. 

One  year,  and  yet  another, — 

Again  once  more  we  met ; 

I felt  but  as  a brother, 

And  knew  no  fond  regret. 

What  then  could  be  the  meaning 
Of  this  changed  mood  of  thine, 

As  though  thine  heart  were  leaning 
In  confidence  on  mine  ? 

As  though  thou  didst  endeavour 
To  make  me  love  once  more ; 

But  love  once  changed  can  never 
Be  what  love  was  before. 

Years  pass,  and  we  may  never 
Again  each  other  see, 

But  still  thy  name  is  ever 
A sound  that’s  dear  tohne. 

When  fortune’s  smiles  befriend  thee 
The  news  my  heart  makes  glad ; 

If  fortune’s  frown  attend  thee 
I feel  my  bosom  sad ; 

The  love  we  once  have  cherished 
Is  never  quite  effaced  : 

As  flowers,  although  they’ve  perished, 
Are  by  their  sweetness  traced. 
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"WHAT  IS  LOYE? 


A DEEAM. 

SONG. 

A Dream ! It  was  as  brief  as  sweet, 

A vision  of  the  heart ; 

A dream,  that  we  were  born  to  meet, 

And  now  no  more  need  part ! 

A dream,  that  if  thou  wert  my  wife, 
What  an  unfailing  joy 
Would  be  my  portion  in  this  life, — 

A bliss  without  alloy ! 

And  in  the  blissful  dream  I dreamed, 
Such  sweet  thoughts  came  to  me, — 

I told  my  thoughts  : but  ah ! they  seemed 
An  idle  dream  to  thee. 

That  dream ! It  was  too  sweet  to  last ; 

That  dear  delusion’s  o’er : 

Yet  Love  still  lingers  on  the  past, 

Though  hope  returns  no  more  ! 

WHAT  IS  LOYE? 

SONG. 

( A woman's  confession. ) 

What  is  Love  ? 

I have  been  young,  I have  been  fair, 

And  known  more  of  life’s  joy  than  care ; 
With  rank  and  wealth  at  my  command, 
Some  haply  may  have  sought  my  hand : 
But,  be  it  weal  or  be  it  woe, 

One  feeling  I did  never  know, — 

What  was  Love ! 


BEST  FRIEND. 
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What  is  Love  ? 

Now  youth  and  beauty,  all  are  past, 

Life’s  drawing  towards  its  close  at  last ; 
And  life,  as  I look  on  life’s  dream, 

Like  a dissolving  view  doth  seem : 

But,  ere  all  has  dissolved  away, 

I almost  wish  that  I could  say 
Wh.at  were  Love ! 

What  is  Love  ? 

Is  there  indeed  a deep,  fond  feeling, 

That  over  all  the  senses  stealing 
Enchains  in  an  Elysian  trance 
And  realizes  life’s  romance, — 

That  mutual  minds  as  one  may  he, 

Which  credulous  hope  still  dreams  to  see  ! 
Is  this  Love  ? 


BEST  FRIEND. 

A TRIBUTE. 

(Lines  addressed  to  a Lady.) 

In  all  my  verse  shall  there  not  he 
One  passing  tribute  paid  to  thee  ? 

Best  Friend,  Best  Friend. 
A tribute  to  that  form  and  face 
So  famed  for  beauty  and  for  grace ; 

A tribute  to  those  powers  of  mind 
So  scientific  yet  refined ; 

Where  taste  and  fancy  and  deep  thought, 
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CAN  IT  BE? 


Into  harmonious  union  wrought, 

Show  woman  in  a phase  so  rare — 

As  intellectual  as  fair, 

Best  Friend. 

A tribute  for  each  friendly  deed 
So  fitly  done  in  time  of  need ; 

A tribute  for  each  kindly  word 
By  which  such  comfort  is  conferred ; 

A tribute  for  each  smile  or  tear 
That  can  enchant  so,  or  endear ; 

A tribute  unto  all  we  see 

Of  beauty,  thought,  and  worth  in  thee, 

Best  Friend. 

And  Best  Friend  thou,  indeed,  hast  been 
Through  many  a varying,  trying  scene ; 

Then  mayest  thou,  for  thy  meet  reward, 

Enjoy  unvarying  regard, 

And  find  thy  friends  to  “ troops  ” increase, 
And  all  thy  days  be  days  of  peace  ; 

And  to  each  peaceful  day  be  given 
The  smiles  of  Earth  and  hopes  of  Heaven, 

Best  Friend,  Best  Friend. 

CAN  IT  BE? 

A SONG. 

Can  it  be  ? 

Those  eyes  so  calm,  those  looks  so  cold, 

That  did  so  move  my  heart  of  old 
When’er  I met  their  glowing  glance 
In  lonely  walk  or  dizzy  dance: — 


CAJST  IT  BE? 
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The  wild  delirium  of  the  heart, 

From  which  we  are  so  loth  to  part ! 

No!  No! 

It  cannot  be ! 

Can  it  be  ? 

Those  lips  without  a word  or  smile 
That  once  my  heart  did  so  beguile, 

When  each  sweet  smile,  when  each  soft  word 
With  such  fond  joy  my  bosom  stirred, — 

No  more  that  smile,  no  more  that  tone  : 

You  now  sit  silent  and  alone ! 

No ! No ! 

It  cannot  be ! 

Can  it  be  ? 

Was  all  the  past  then  but  a dream, 

Or  does  the  present  now  but  seem  ? 

Did  you  so  speak  and  smile  and  look, 

Or  was  it  I that  so  mistook  ? 

Or  am  I but  mistaken  now, 

Though  cold  those  looks,  and  dark  that  brow  ? 
No!  No! 

It  cannot  be ! 

Can  it  be  ? 

Yes  ! he  who  can  believe  in  dreams 
And  deem  a woman  what  she  seems, 

And  think  that  even  for  one  short  day 
She  in  a constant  mood  could  stay, 

Will  soon  discover,  to  his  cost, 

When  hope  has  fled  and  love  is  lost, — 

Yes ! Yes ! 

Such  things  can  be ! 
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I KNOW  YOU  DO  NOT  LOYE  ME. 


I KNOW  YOU  DO  NOT  LOYE  ME. 

A SONG. 

Yes ! you  may  toss  your  head  on  high ; 

I know  you  do  not  love  me : 
Disdainfully  you  may  sweep  by, 

Or,  if  you  chance  to  hear  a sigh, 

Ask,  with  a smile,  the  reason  why : 

I know  you  do  not  love  me  ! 

But  I am  not  one  to  deplore 
(Because  you  do  not  love  me), 

A misplaced  fancy  evermore  ; 

So  all  your  saucy  airs  give  o’er, 

For  now  another  I adore, — 

And  she,  I know,  will  love  me ! 

She  is  perchance  as  fair  as  you, 
Although  you  do  not  love  me  : 

Her  hair  is  dark,  her  eyes  are  blue ; 
With  rapture  her  rare  charms  I view  : 
Her  heart  is  tender  as  ’tis  true, — 

And  she,  I know,  will  love  me ! 

Adieu ! ’Tis  well  that  now  we  part, 

’Tis  well  you  do  not  love  me  ; 

For  I despise  the  heartless  art 

That  makes  a plaything  of  Love’s  dart ! 

The  maid  I love  has  a true  heart, 

And  owns  that  she  does  love  me ! 


THOU  ART  NOT  MINE  OWN  LOYE. 
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THOU  ABT  NOT  MINE  OWN  LOYE. 

( Lines  addressed  to  a Coquette. ) 

Thou  art  not  mine  own  love, — 

Why  then  smile  on  me  ? 

My  thoughts  are  with  mine  own  love, 
My  thoughts  are  not  with  thee ! 

Thy  smile  may  he  most  beauteous, 
Most  beautiful  thine  eyes, 

But  my  heart’s  leal  and  duteous, 

And  for  another  sighs ! 

Mine  own  love,  mine  own  love, 

Fair  and  fond  is  she  ! 

I dearly  love  my  own  love, 

And  dearly  she  loves  me ! 

Thou  art  not  mine  own  love, — 

Thy  looks  are  lost  on  me ! 

I’m  thinking  of  mine  own  love, 

I’m  thinking  not  of  thee ! 

Not  even  thy  fondest  kisses 
Could  one  joy  impart, 

Like  that  sweetest  of  all  blisses, — 

The  love  of  the  true  heart ! 

Mine  own  love,  mine  own  love, 

True  and  fond  is  she ! 

I dearly  love  mine  own  love, 

And  dearly  she  loves  me  ! 
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THE  REASON  WHY. 


THE  EEASON  WHY. 

A SONG. 

Quoth  Kate  unto  her  faithful  friend, 

‘ ‘ Was  ever  Ball  so  dull  as  this  ? ” 

4 4 Aye,”  cried  her  friend,  “I  comprehend; 

Your  Lover  did  you  not  dismiss  ? 

The  Ball  is  dull : he  is  not  here : 

That  is  The  Eeason  Why,  my  dear.” 

Quoth  Kate  unto  her  pleasant  friend, 

“ Ah ! now,  I pray  you,  do  not  quiz.” 

4 ‘Aye,”  cries  her  friend,  “I  apprehend, — 
Why  really  here  your  Lover  is  ! 

He  comes  to  be  forgiven,  ’tis  clear : 

That  is  The  Eeason  Why,  my  dear.” 

Quoth  Kate  unto  her  merry  friend, 

“Was  ever  Ball  so  gay  as  this  ? ” 

“ Aye,”  cries  her  friend,  “ but  don’t  pretend 
You  know  not  what  the  reason  is : 

Your  Lover,  he  is  sitting  near ; 

That  is  The  Eeason  Why,  my  dear.” 


DOST  THOTJ  KNOW  I LOYE  THEE? 
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DO’ST  THOU  KNOW  I LOYE  THEE  ? 

A SONG. 

Do’st  thou  know  the  thoughts  that  dwell 
In  the  silence  of  my  heart ; — 

Thoughts  that  I must  never  tell, 

Feelings  I must  not  impart  ? 

Do’st  thou  know,  when  near  to  thee, 
What  deep  emotions  move  me  ? 

Do’st  thou  know  thou’rt  dear  to  me, — 
Do’st  thou  know  I love  thee  ? 

Do’st  thou  know  the  fear  and  pride 
That  so  struggle  in  my  breast, 

When  I’m  seated  by  thy  side, 

Lest  my  love  should  be  exprest  ? 

Do’st  thou  know  when  near  to  thee 
What  deep  emotions  move  me  ? 

Do’st  thou  know  thou’rt  dear  to  me, — 
Do’st  thou  know  I love  thee  ? 

Do’st  thou  know  the  pang — the  pain — 
That  so  wrings  my  aching  heart, 

Though  I never  may  complain, 

When  we  are  about  to  part  ? 

Do’st  thou  know  when  near  to  thee 
What  deep  emotions  move  me  ? 

Do’st  thou  know  thou’rt  dear  to  me, — 
Do’st  thou  know  I love  thee  ? 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  HEIRESS. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  HEIEESS 

AND 

THE  SILENT  LOVEK. 

A SONG. 

They  crowd  around  you ! every  one 
With  speech,  with  compliment,  and  smile 
Your  charms  they  all  descant  upon, — 

But  does  your  heart  respond  the  while  ? 
Each  tries  the  trained  adorer’s  art, 

And  vows  how  much  he  does  adore : 

In  silence  still  I sit  apart, 

But  think  the  more ! 

I think  upon  the  wondrous  grace 

That  makes  you  look  so  bright  and  fair  ; 
But  dread  to  gaze  upon  your  face 

Lest  I should  read  my  sentence  there. 
Though  deepest  love  glows  in  my  heart 
Yet  hardly  dare  I to  adore : 

In  silence  still  I sit  apart, 

But  think  the  more  ! 

I think,  although  I dare  not  speak, 

Our  eyes  in  fondness  now  have  met : 

A faint  flush  overspreads  your  cheek, 

You  look — (are  you  not  looking  yet  ? ) — 


ROBIN  REDBREAST. 


As  though  that  look  owned  to  my  heart 
That  I might  you  indeed  adore : 

In  silence  still  I sit  apart, 

But  think  the  more ! 

What  have  I to  lay  at  your  feet, — 

What  wherewith  I your  love  might  win  ? 
Yet  true  love,  it  is  ever  sweet, 

And  happiness  comes  from  within. 

When  true  love  lives  within  the  heart 
We  have  no  choice  hut  to  adore ; — 

No  longer  will  I keep  apart, 

You’re  mine,  you’re  mine,  for  evermore ! 

ROBIN  REDBREAST, 

OR 

THE  WINTER  BIRD. 

There  are  birds  that  sing 
In  the  early  spring, 

Or  during  the  summer  night, 

But  of  all  I have  heard 
’Tis  the  Winter  Bird 
That  to  me  gives  the  most  delight ; 
When  the  clear  notes  float 
From  his  trilling  throat 
Over  the  icy  air, 

Like  the  sun’s  sudden  ray 
On  a wintry  day, 

When  we  looked  not  for  sunshine  there. 
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ROBIN'  REDBREAST. 


Oh  the  Eobin  Eedbreast 
Of  all  birds  I love  best, 

When  he  sits  on  the  leafless  tree, 

And  the  winter-day  long 
Pours  forth  his  lone  song 
Of  heart-touching  harmony. 

Amidst  frost  and  snow 
The  clear  notes  will  flow 
In  mingled  melody, 

While  his  song  doth  seem, 

Like  Life’s  troubled  dream, 

A sadness  blended  with  glee. 

And  I think  I discern 
A lesson  to  learn 

From  that  songster  so  bold  and  so  sweet, — 
When  sorrows  are  near 
Keep  a heart  of  good  cheer, 

And  all  trials  undauntedly  meet. 

’Tis  his  confident  heart 
Such  a charm  doth  impart 
As  that  song  from  the  bold  bird  comes, 
While  without  fear  or  doubt 
He  hops  in  and  out, 

And  courageously  picks  up  our  crumbs. 

Thus  can  he  command 
From  man’s  willing  hand 

The  bounty  man  gladly  supplies, 


HOURS  OF  SADNHSS. 
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Because  all  unafraid, 

Upon  man’s  wonted  aid 
So  confidently  lie  relies : 

And  if  man  will  expend 
On  his  small  feathered  friend 

Because  he  doth  trust  him,  such  care, 
What  will  not  be  given 
By  a merciful  Heaven, 

If  we  ask  with  a heart- trusting  prayer  ? 

HOUBS  OF  SADNESS. 

WORDS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Oh,  how  sweet ! in  hours  of  sadness, 
To  recall,  with  fond  regret, 

Moments  of  departed  gladness, 
Moments  we  can  ne’er  forget; 

The  youthful  heart’s  first  wild  emotion 
Giving  birth  to  rapture’s  tear ; 

Life’s  first  hope,  Love’s  first  devotion, 
All  that  mortal  man  holds  dear. 

When  the  silent  heart’s  o’erflowing 
With  the  thoughts  of  other  days, 
Like  the  evening  sky  still  glowing 
With  the  sun’s  departed  rays, 

Oh ! there  is  a joy  in  grieving 
Over  long-lost  hopes  and  friends, 
Which  even  pleasure’s  best  deceiving 
To  the  lorn  heart  never  lends. 
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RECURRENT  RECOLLECTIONS. 


Memory  of  days  departed ! 

Thou  art  dearer  far  to  me, 

Though  thou  leavest  me  broken  hearted, 
Than  all  present  joy  could  be. 

There  are  moments  made  for  sorrow, 
When  grief  only  can  delight, — 

I will  be  all  gay  to-morrow 
Let  me  be  but  sad  to-night. 


RECURRENT  RECOLLECTIONS, 

OR 

THE  FOSSIL  LEAF. 

Why  does  the  thought  of  thee  come  o’er  my  heart, 
Come  o’er  my  heart,  after  years  so  long  past  ? 

Are  there  recollections  that  never  depart, 

Never  depart,  but  live  on  to  the  last  ? 

The  delicate  leaf  its  impression  will  trace, 

Its  impression  will  trace  on  the  fossil-stamped  stone 
And  feelings  there  are  which  find  ever  a place, 

Ever  a place  in  the  heart,  though  unknown ; 

For  nature,  with  power  that’s  unknown  unto  art, 
Their  image  engraves  on  the  core  of  the  heart. 

WTien  that  exquisite  leaf  in  its  tracings  is  seen, 

In  its  tracings  is  seen,  with  emotion  we  view 
The  outline  of  all  that  was  tender  and  green, 

Tender  and  green,  when  on  earth  it  first  grew ; 


MIDSUMMER-DAY. 


And  so  with  the  feelings  that  once  filled  the  mind, 
Once  filled  the  mind,  ere  their  freshness  was  o’er, 
With  mingled  emotions  their  presence  we  find, 

Their  presence  we  find,  and  rejoice  and  deplore  : 
Rejoice  to  think  over  those  joys  of  the  past, 

But  deplore  that  their  freshness,  alas ! could  not  last. 


MIDSUMMER  DAY. 

The  day  it  is  most  beautiful ! — 

The  sea  so  blue  and  bright, 

The  earth  so  rich  and  bountiful, 

The  heavens  so  full  of  light. 

I’m  gazing  on  the  broad  blue  sea, 
I’m  gazing  on  the  sky, 

Yet  still  my  thoughts  return  to  thee; 
My  bosom  still  will  sigh. 

Ah ! Nature  gives  not  now  the  joy 
That  Nature  gave  before ; 

Alas ! the  purest  pleasures  cloy, 

For  thou  art  near  no  more. 

No  more  I see  thy  sunny  smile, 

Nor  hear  thy  happy  voice, 

Which  every  sorrow  could  beguile 
And  every  heart  rejoice. 
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THE  MOONLIGHT  HOUR. 


And  yet  how  selfish  is  man’s  heart ! 

How  could  I wish  thee  here, 
Again  to  take  a troubled  part 
In  life’s  uncertain  sphere  ?— 

Oh  no  ! — I’ll  think  of  thee  above, 
Before  the  Heavenly  Throne : 

I’ll  think  upon  our  early  love, 

Nor  sigh  that  I’m  alone. 


THE  MOONLIGHT  HOUE. 

Oh  how  I love  the  lonely  midnight  hour, 

When  earth  lies  sleeping  in  the  moon’s  pale  rays ; 

While  I sit  pensive  in  some  silent  bower, 

And  dream  of  those  that  lived  in  other  days. 

For  then  light  music,  exquisitely  sweet, 

In  dying  numbers  seems  to  greet  mine  ear ; 

And  oft  I think  that  in  each  strain  I meet 

Some  well-known  voice,  that  once  I loved  to  hear. 

And  still  methinks,  as  on  that  music  rolls, 

It  is  the  voice  of  some  departed  friend, 

Who  whispers  softly,  from  the  place  of  souls, 

That  love  like  ours  not  even  in  death  could  end. 

Nor  doth  love  end  with  earth ! The  hallowed  love, 
The  sacred  fellowship  to  friendship  given, — 

Begun  below,  for  ever  lives  above  : 

A flower  of  Earth,  that’s  born  to  bloom  in  Heaven. 


THOUGHTS  OF  THEE. 
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THOUGHTS  OP  THEE. 

Thoughts  of  Thee ! Thoughts  of  Thee ! 

Could  such  thoughts  be  told  in  words, 
Every  word  should  tender  be 
As  the  softest  song  of  birds. 

Can  the  voice  of  man  express 
Unutterable  tenderness  ? 

Thoughts  of  Thee ! Those  dark  eyes, 
Oh,  how  lustrously  they  shone, 

When  they  first  awaked  my  sighs 
And  my  hopes,  in  days  long  gone, — 
’Till  I gazed,  with  joy  and  pride, 

On  my  young  and  beauteous  bride. 

Thoughts  of  Thee ! That  sweet  smile, 

So  angelically  sweet, 

That  could  every  care  beguile, 

And  with  joy  each  trouble  meet ; 
Beaming  brightly,  even  in  pain, — 
Sunshine  in  the  midst  of  rain. 

Thoughts  of  Thee ! That  soft  voice, 

Soft  as  sound  of  gentlest  dove  ; 

Words  to  make  the  heart  rejoice, 

Words  of  wisdom  and  of  love, 

Words  remembered  ever  more, — 
Memory’s  most  treasured  store. 
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A JOY  IN  GRIEF. 


Thoughts  of  Thee ! Thou  art  gone  : 
Still  my  thoughts  are  all  of  thee, 
And,  while  here  I linger  on, 

Earth  one  solace  has  for  me  : — 
With  my  grief  in  vain  I’ve  striven, 
But  the  parted  meet  in  Heaven. 


A JOY  IN  GKIEF. 

Yes,  there  is  a joy  in  grief, 

A pleasure  even  in  sorrow, 

While  the  heart  a sad  relief 

From  sighs  and  tears  can  borrow ; 
When  we  are  allowed  to  know 
(However  unavailing) 

The  utmost  fulness  of  the  woe 
With  which  the  heart  is  wailing  ; 
And  friends  unfeignedly  confess 
How  agonizing  our  distress. 

Oh  yes,  weep  on  ! Weep  on, 

’Twere  cruel  to  deny  thee  : 

Life’s  brightest  joy  is  gone, 

Griefs  bitterest  pangs  now  try  thee. 
When  tears  bedew  the  eyes 
There  is  relief  in  anguish, 

Like  rain  drops  from  the  skies 
Keviving  flowers  that  languish : 

The  heart,  when  petrified  with  woe, 
Will  melt,  if  tears  begin  to  flow. 


THE  SNOW-DROP. 
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Weep  on ! But  bitterest  woe 
Can  find  sweet  consolation, 

Wben  the  heart  is  given  to  know 
The  calm  of  resignation ; 

The  peaceful  blessed  calm, 

The  twilight  time  of  sorrow, 

When  the  bosom  its  best  balm 
Can  from  affliction  borrow : 
Resigned  and  strengthened  ever  more, 
Though  never  joyous  as  before. 

Yes,  grief  a joy  can  be, — • 

A joy  the  heart  approveth, 

When  God  gives  us  to  see 

He  chasteneth  whom  He  loveth. 
God  gives,  God  takes  away : 

Praise  to  the  Lord  be  given  ; 

Let  not  one  tear  drop  stay, 

Weep  not  for  those  in  Heaven ! 

Nor  let  us,  if  our  love  we’d  show, 
Forget  our  duties  in  our  woe. 


THE  SNOW-DROP. 

Fair  flower,  fair  flower ! 

Thy  delicate  head, 
With  a wondrous  power, 
Bursts  its  icy  bed ; 


THE  SNOW-DROP. 
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And  ’tis  sweet  to  see, 

Mid  the  desolate  snow, 

A blossom  like  thee 
Break  forth  and  blow. 

And  yet  midst  a scene 
So  white  and  so  drear, 
Would  not  leaflets  of  green 
Be  a sight  more  dear  ? 

But  lo  ! thy  flower  cup 
Opens  wide, 

And  a beautiful  green 
Doth  appear  inside. 

And  is  it  not  so 

In  the  trustful  heart  ? 
Amidst  suffering  and  woe 
Joy  forth  will  start, 

And  when  all  around 
Is  gloomy  and  drear, 

In  that  heart  will  be  found 
A holy  cheer. 

It  yields  not  to  gloom, 

But  triumphs  o’er  woe, 

As  the  Snow-Drop’s  bloom 
Bursts  through  the  snow , 
For  we  know  that  our  lot 
Will  display  God’s  power, 
Like  the  bright  green  spot 
In  that  small  white  flower. 


THE  POND  IN  OUE  GARDEN. 
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THE  POND  IN  OUR  GARDEN, 

OR 

THE  TWO  SEASONS. 

Winter. 

Dull  was  the  weather,  the  Winter  was  cold, 

And  the  Pond  in  our  Garden  with  thick  ice  was  frozen, 
And  never  a flower  was  there  left  to  behold, 

Save  some  scattered  crysanthimums  (haply  a dozen), 
Or  a Christmas  rose,  the  hellebore  white,— 

Making  in  sooth  but  a sorrowful  sight. 

I sat  on  a bench  by  the  fast  frozen  pond, 

My  head  on  my  hand  had  unconsciously  rested ; 

To  the  scenes  that  surround  us  our  feelings  respond, 

And  my  fortitude  had  been  most  cruelly  tested : 

I feared  for  the  future,  and  thought  on  the  past, 

But  I said  to  myself,  This  sad  scene  will  not  last. 

Summer. 

The  weather  is  brilliant,  the  Summer  has  come, 

On  the  Pond  in  our  Garden  “ white  lilies  are  lolling 
Our  garden  is  bursting  with  bud  and  with  bloom, 
Beauteous  past  even  a poet’s  extolling ! 

Erom  under  the  lily-leaves  gold  fish  dart  out, 

While  the  brightest  of  butterflies  flutter  about. 

I sit  by  the  pond  on  a green  shady  seat, 

While  roses  and  woodbine  around  me  are  blowing, 

And  gladly  recline  in  the  sweet  summer  heat, 

My  bosom  with  joy  and  with  gratitude  glowing ; 

Then  let  us  all  pleasures  enjoy  while  they  last, 

But  forget  not  the  lessons  we  learn  from  the  past. 
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THE  SONG-  OF  GLADNESS. 

Strike,  strike ! Oh.  strike  the  joyous  lyre, 

And  sing  a song  of  gladness ; 

The  heart  doth  merriment  require, 

The  soul  grows  sick  with  sadness ! 

Man  was  meant  to  sing  and  laugh, 

Pleasure’s  sparkling  cup  to  quaff. 

Fill  a beaker  high ! 

Pain — as  well  as  joy — is  brief, 

And  joy  can  bring — as  well  as  grief — 

A tear-drop  to  the  eye. 

Then  strike ! Oh  strike,  the  joyous  lyre, 
And  sing  a song  of  gladness ; 

The  heart  doth  merriment  require, 

The  soul  grows  sick  with  sadness ! 

Strike ! Strike  again  that  joyous  lyre, 

Bepeat  that  merry  measure, 

When  innocent  the  heart’s  desire 
We  better  are  for  pleasure ! 

Lips  were  made  to  speak  and  smile, 

Eyes  to  look  all  bright  the  while, 

Hearts  to  dance  and  sing, — 

Joy  does  not  so  much  abound 
But  we  may  have  one  merry  round, 

While  care  aside  we  fling. 

Strike  ! Strike  again  that  joyous  lyre, 
Eepeat  that  merry  measure, 

When  innocent  the  heart’s  desire, 

We  better  are  for  pleasure. 


THE  MAY-FLY. 
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THE  MAY-FLY. 

A THOU  T-F  ISHEE'S  DITTY. 

Grey  clouds  are  now  sailing 
Across  the  blue  sky, 

While  west  winds  prevailing 
Blow  pleasantly  by ; 

Fresh  showers  have  been  tinging 
The  half- swollen  tide ; 

Spring  flowers,  they  are  fringing 
The  banks  on  each  side. 

The  May-fly  comes  dropping 
Like  dew  from  the  skies ; 

The  Angler  is  stopping 
To  mark  where  trout  rise : 

His  hooks,  strong  but  slender, 
Two  May-flies  now  bear, 

With  a cast  light  and  tender 
Blown  out  on  the  air. 

Borne  on  by  the  breezes, — 

Hark ! loudly  he  calls ; 

A huge  fish  soon  seizes 
Each  fly  as  it  falls  ; 

With  speed  like  the  lightning 
Away  they  both  dart : — 

His  line  he’s  soon  tightening 
With  true  angler’s  art. 
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As  back  both  come  dashing, 
And  make  for  the  shore 
Their  plunging  and  splashing 
Full  soon  will  be  o’er. 
What  pride  and  what  glory 
Such  fine  fish  to  show  ; 
What  a wonderful  story, — 
Both  caught  at  one  throw. 


MOEN,  NOON,  AND  NIGHT, 

OR 

THE  THEEE  SONGS. 

“ Sing  us  a song  of  the  Morn, 

When  the  dew  ’s  on  the  ground  and  the  sun  in  the  sky.” — 

Hark ! ’tis  the  huntsman’s  loud  horn, 

A stag  is  enlarged  and  the  hounds  in  full  cry ; 

Tantivy,  tantivy,  hark  forward  away, — 

Fleet  hunters,  bold  huntsmen,  a stag  dies  to-day. 

Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  o’er  hill  and  o’er  dale, 

Up  the  steep  mountain  and  down  the  deep  vale, 

Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  through  bush  and  through 
Over  the  river,  along  by  the  lake  ; [brake, 

“ A stag  of  ten  tynes  ” — he  is  standing  at  bay 
But  the  dogs  are  upon  him, — a stag  dies  to  day. 

His  head  and  his  antlers  our  trophy  shall  be, 

A stag-hunt  more  gallant  did  huntsman  e’er  see  ? 

I have  sung  you  my  song  of  the  Morn. 


MORN,  NOON,  AND  NIGHT. 
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“ Sing  us  a song  of  tlie  Noon, 

When  the  sun’s  at  the  zenith  and  shadows  are  deep.” — 

The  meadows,  they  will  be  mown  soon, 

And  the  mowers  their  hay -harvest  happily  keep  : 

The  swath  it  is  heavy,  but  smooth  goes  the  scythe, 
The  mowers  are  merry,  the  maidens  are  blythe. 
The  maidens  are  merry,  the  hay-makers  gay, 

As  they  cut,  and  they  turn,  and  they  toss  the  new  hay, 
As  they  toss  the  new  hay  in  the  face  of  the  sun, 

And  carrol  to  think  their  task  soon  will  be  done ; 

While  homeward  returning  with  dance  and  with  song, 
The  merry  hay-makers  come  trooping  along. 

What  merrier  groups  could  you  anywhere  see, 

What  happier  hay-harvest  could  there  well  be  ? 

I have  sung  you  my  song  of  the  Noon. 


“ Sing  us  a song  of  the  Night, 

When  the  moon’s  at  the  full  in  a star-twinkling  sky”. — 

Bathed  in  a tremulous  light 

The  moon  in  her  lustre  looks  down  from  on  high,  [stream 
While  hushed  is  the  night  breeze,  and  in  the  smooth 
Another  moon  shines,  giving  back  beam  for  beam. 

Two  shadows  are  seen,  by  the  broad  river’s  side, — 

The  shade  of  a lover  and  his  betrothed  bride  : 

As  they  sigh  and  they  whisper,  they  smile  and  they  talk, 
Nor  take  count  of  time  in  their  long  moonlight  walk, 

But  only  of  love  and  the  joys  of  their  life, 

When  he  will  be  husband  and  she  will  be  wife. 

What  happier  beings  on  earth  could  there  be  ? 

What  happier  scene  upon  earth  could  you  see  ? 

I have  sung  you  my  song  of  the  Night. 
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THE  SOLDIER’S  GRAVE. 

( Inscribed  to  the  Memory  of  the  late 
LIEUTENANT  FRANCIS  DU  PRE  MONTAGU, 
Buried  in  the  Crimea,  with  his  Comrades  of  the  33rd  Regiment, 
who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  the  Alma. ) 

He  rests  Rim  in  a far-off  land, 

Within  a soldier’s  grave, 

Beside  the  comrades  of  his  band, — 

The  brave  among  the  brave ! 

Their  colours  high  he  bore  that  day 
(When  his  companions  fell), 

Amidst  the  bloodiest  of  the  fray, 

As  now  we  proudly  tell. 

How  can  man  better  yield  his  breath, 

His  breath  how  better  yield 
Than  when  he  dies  a soldier’s  death, 

Upon  the  battle-field  ? 

Their  standard  well  in  front  was  shown 
When  “ Forwards  ” was  the  word  : 

And  onward  pressed  the  great  “Duke’s  own,” — 
The  gallant  Thirty-third ! 

His  death  young  Montagu  met  there, — 

Brave,  handsome,  gallant,  true ! 

With  many  a tear  and  many  a prayer 
His  early  death  we  rue  : 

With  many  a prayer  and  many  a tear 
Are  others  wept  beside  : 

But  ah ! to  us  he  was  most  dear ; 

He  was  our  joy  and  pride ! 


THE  KAFT. 
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THE  EAET. 

Smoothly  glides  the  deep  broad  river, 

Swiftly  flowing  towards  the  Eall, 

Where  the  rocks  its  stream  will  shiver 
Into  spray-dust,  white  and  small ! 

With  a rush,  a roar  like  thunder, 

O’er  the  precipice  it  sweeps  ; 

Where  the  earth  seems  rent  in  sunder 
As  from  rock  to  rock  it  leaps, 

Seeking  its  unquiet  home 
In  an  eddying  lake  of  foam. 

Springing  midst  high,  rocky  fountains, 
Whose  source  seems  to  rise  in  air, 

From  the  wood-encumbered  mountains 
Many  a Haft  that  stream  doth  bear : 

But  ere  Haft  on  Haft  encroaches 

Some  bold  Eaft’s-man,  with  trained  hand, 
When  the  Fall  he  near  approaches 
Flings  his  well-poised  rope  to  land ; 
Where  the  Timber-Haft  they  moor, 

Made  by  many  a coil  secure. 

Now  the  Haft’s-men,  safely  landed, 

Cut  the  cords  that  bind  each  beam  ; 

When  the  timbers,  loosed  and  branded, 

Are  committed  to  the  stream ! 


0 
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THE  KAPT. 


As  an  avalanche  appalling, 

Sweeping  o’er  some  mountain’s  side, 
Timber  after  timber  falling, 

Thunders  through  the  roaring  tide  ; 
Like  to  giants  struggling  strong, 

By  a torrent  swept  along. 

Bright  the  day,  and  smooth  the  water, 
Two  young  Baft’s-men  near  the  land  : 
One  a wife,  and  one  a daughter 

Hails  with  joyous,  outstretched  hand, 
While  the  one,  all  gaily  singing, 

With  a careless  air,  but  bold, 

To  the  land  his  rope  is  flinging, — 

God ! that  rope  has  missed  its  hold ! 
Vain  their  cries  and  vain  their  tears  ; 

To  destruction  that  raft  steers  ! 

One,  upon  his  face  he  flings  him, 
Prostrate  on  his  hands  he  lies  ; 
Danger  to  the  other  brings  him 
Courage,  that  lights  up  his  eyes. 

There  he  stands,  unmoved,  undaunted, 
Polded  arms  and  head  erect : 

Fear  his  heart  had  never  haunted, 

No,  not  while  his  raft  was  wrecked ! 
Midst  the  Cataract’s  wild  roar 
Both  engulfed  to  rise  no  more, 

Each  has  found  a watery  grave 
Deep,  beneath  that  foaming  wave ! 
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THE  VOLUNTEER  LEVEE, 

St.  James’s  Palace,  March  7th,  1860. 

Her  Majesty  appointed  this  day  for  the  special  and  exclusive  reception 
of  the  Officers  of  Volunteer  Corps. 

I saw  a Queen ! slie  stood  amidst  a crowd ; 

High,  beat  her  heart  and  proudly  flashed  her  eye, 

As  those  brave  volunteers  marched  past,  and  bowed, 

Eager  to  prove  their  heartfelt  loyalty. 

Great  Britain’s  grand,  spontaneous  Chivalry ! 

Whose  ready  service  waits  not  for  demand, 

Who,  foes  to  no  man,  fear  no  enemy  ; 

For  who  would  dare  invade  their  native  land 

WTien  round  a freeborn  Queen  a freeborn  people  stand  ? 

Let  Despots  shake  on  their  uneasy  thrones  ; 

Great  Britain’s  Queen  is  happiest  and  most  blest 
When  round  her  crowd  the  people  whom  she  owns, — 

By  those  beloved  the  most  who  know  her  best : 

For  even  upon  a Throne,  0 God!  there’s  rest, 

When  purity,  religion,  freedom,  law, 

Better  than  glory  on  a conqueror’s  crest, 

Around  the  Throne  an  hallowed  circle  draw, 

That  fills  all  friends  with  love,  that  quells  all  foes  with  awe. 

Great  God ! the  kingdoms  of  the  Earth  are  thine  : 

Earth  groans,  and  mankind  doubly  is  perplex’d, 

For  those  who’d  rule  man  in  Thy  Name  Divine 
Are  those  by  whom  man  is  most  sorely  vexed, — 

Who  make  an  Hell  of  Earth  in  Heaven’s  pretext. 

Most  gracious  Saviour ! — Thou  who  knowest  Time,— 

When  does  this  Dispensation  end  ? What  next  ? 

Shall  earth  be  ever  freed  from  woe  and  crime  ? 

Will  mankind  ever  own  God’s  government  sublime  ? 
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THE  SILVER  BUGLE. 

(Presented  to  a Volunteer  Company  by  a Lady.) 

Hark  to  the  note  from  that  Bugle  now  ringing ! 

The  Bugle’s  of  Silver,  and  sweet  is  the  sound 
As  it  trills,  like  the  voice  of  the  lark,  when  he’s  singing 
High  poised  in  mid  air,  while  we  gaze  from  the  ground. 
That  note  is  no  war-note, — no  note  of  defiance, — 

A clear,  silvery  sound  which  we  all  understand ; 
Faithful  and  true  to  our  foreign  alliance, 

Faithful  and  true  to  our  own  native  land. 

To  follow  that  Bugle  what  would  not  man  dare  : 

The  gift  of  a Lady,  so  loved  and  so  fair  ? 

So  long  as  that  Bugle  sounds  clearly,  but  coldly, 

The  war-note  in  peace,  which  we  now  like  to  hear, 

’Tis  but  a sham -fight  we  enact,  although  boldly, 

While  foes  we  deem  distant  and  friends  we  think  near 
But  oh  ! should  one  sound  in  our  ears  ever  rattle, 

One  war-note  to  say  an  invader  is  nigh, 

Then  up,  Britons,  up  ! ’tis  the  hour  of  true  battle, — 

The  hour  when  we’re  called  on  to  do  or  to  die ! 

That  Bugle  to  follow  what  would  we  not  dare : 

The  gift  of  a Lady,  so  loved  and  so  fair  ? 


REVIEW  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS. 
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EEYIEW  OF  THE  VOLUNTEEES 

BY 

HEE  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 
Hyde  Park,  June  23rd,  1860. 

A people  : yes,  a people  ! With,  one  voice 
They  raise  a cheer  that  rends  the  very  sky, 

And  makes  the  echoes  of  the  earth  rejoice  : 

For  lo ! the  Queen,  they  love,  now  glads  their  eye. 
Great  Britain’s  Queen  reviews  her  Volunteers ! 

A glorious  day, — when  those  hold  sons  of  peace, 
Who  seek  no  foeman  and  who  know  no  fears, 

From  all  their  peaceful  avocations  cease, 

And  in  one  grand,  significant  array 

The  martial  spirit  of  their  land  display. 

Most  glorious  sight ! No  mercenary  there, — 

No  wretched  conscript,  hurried  from  his  home 
To  fill  those  ranks,  so  martial  and  so  fair, 

That  o’er  the  wide  expanse  compactly  roam. 

No ! there  alone  are  found  the  true,  the  free, 

The  artizan,  the  artist,  scholar,  peer ; 

None  of  such  humble,  nor  such  high  degree, 

But  steps  forth  proudly  as  a Volunteer : 

Eager,  at  once,  to  perish  sword  in  hand 
Ere  an  invader  hold  his  native  land. 
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Be  there  invaders  ? We  know  not,  nor  care ! 

Peace  we  prefer  to  war  ; but  once  for  all 
England,  henceforth,  must  evermore  prepare 
For  war  in  peace,  whatever  may  befall. 

If  peace,  ’tis  better ! Honour  unto  those, 

God’s  servants  and  the  friends  of  human  kind, 
Who  teach  men  wisdom,  reconcile  old  foes, 

And  prove  the  power  of  justice,  truth,  and  mind 
If  war,  then  war  ! But  never  cease  that  strife 
While  one  invader  lives  : ’tis  war  unto  the  knife 


FRIENDSHIP. 

(Lines  addressed  to  a fair  and  faithful  Friend.) 

Happy  is  the  Art  of  Bhyming, 

When  the  love  of  verse  is  strong, 

And  our  words,  like  sweet  bells  chiming, 
Blend  all  softly  into  song. 

But  its  sweetest,  truest  pleasure 
Yerse  unto  the  heart  doth  lend, 

When  our  most  successful  measure 
Sounds  the  praises  of  a Friend. 

Life  has  joy  and  life  has  sorrow, 

Pain  enduring,  pleasure  brief ; 

But  from  Friendship  all  can  borrow 
Zest  for  joy  and  balm  for  grief. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
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In  grief’s  darkest  day  of  trouble, 

In  joy’s  brightest  hour  of  pride, 

Friendship  can  each  pleasure  double, 
Friendship  can  each  care  divide. 

What  were  all  our  best  achievements, 

Did  no  loving  voice  approve  ? 

Who  could  bear  earth’s  deep  bereavements, 
If  not  soothed  by  words  of  love  ? 

Time  has  passed  and  time  is  passing, 
Passing  time  will  soon  be  past ; 

There’s  one  joy  all  joys  surpassing, — 
Friendship,  faithful  to  the  last. 

Trust  and  truth  in  time  of  trial, 

Friendship  that,  unshaken  still, 

Makes  to  no  demand  denial, 

Thinks  no  evil,  speaks  no  ill. 

Friendship  such  as  thou  hast  shown  me, 
Such  as  I would  fain  show  thee, 

During  all  the  years  I’ve  known  thee, 

All  the  years  thou  hast  known  me* 

Famed  for  fascinating  beauty, 

Famed  for  rarest  gifts  of  mind ; 

Love  of  God  and  sense  of  duty, 

All  in  thee  at  once  combined. 

May  thy  days  be  days  of  gladness, 

Bright  as  sunshine  to  the  end ; 

But  should  suffering  come,  or  sadness, 

Be  The  Saviour  then  thy  Friend. 
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THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

A GIFT  FROM  A YOUNG  LADY. 

Sweet  flower ! fair  flower ! 

With  thy  hells  of  pure  white, 

Whose  delicate  beauty 
Each  eye  doth  delight, — 

With  thy  hells  of  pure  white 
Hid  in  leaves  of  deep  green, 

Like  a timid  young  maiden 
That  shuns  to  he  seen. 

Sweet  flower ! fair  flower ! 

In  thy  beauty  I see 
An  emblem  of  her 

Who  this  gift  gave  to  me ; 

Her  sweetness,  her  brightness, 

The  exquisite  grace 
That  adorns  her  form, 

And  illumines  her  face. 

Sweet  flower ! fair  flower ! 

What  joy  of  the  spring 
Is  like  to  the  joy 

Which  thy  first  blossoms  bring  ? 
And  what  joy  that  we  know 
Can  more  gladden  the  heart 
Than  the  joy  which  thy  presence, 
Bright  maid,  doth  impart  ? 

Sweet  flower ! fair  flower ! 

Where  now  is  thy  bloom  ? 

Alas,  ’tis  all  faded ! 

Earth’s  flowers  share  Earth’s  doom. 


THE  BED,  BED  BOSE. 
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For  the  bloom  that’s  immortal 
Has  only  been  given 
To  the  flowers  of  the  Soul 
Which  are  planted  by  Heaven. 

THE  RED,  RED  ROSE. 

A BEMIHISCENCE. 

Of  all  the  plants  that  grow, 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  blow, 

No  flower,  no  plant  I know 
Like  the  Red,  Red  Rose ; 
Whose  hundred  scented  leaves 
The  passing  breeze  upheaves, 

The  while  it  sighs  and  grieves, 

As  o’er  that  flower  it  blows  ; 
Eor  fain  the  breeze  would  stay, 

Like  truant  child  at  play 
Loitering  all  the  day, 

With  that  Red,  Red  Rose. 

Those  leaves,  though  dried  and  sere, 
Still  unto  all  are  dear, 

Their  perfume  lingering  here  ; — 

Oh,  the  Red,  Red  Rose. 

Dear  are  those  leaves  to  me, 
Thoughts  they  bring  back  of  thee 
Whom  now  no  more  I see, — 

Ah,  my  bitterest  of  woes ! 

Eor  though  they’re  withered, 

Those  leaves  their  perfume  shed 
Like  memory  of  the  dead ; — 

Oh,  the  Red,  Red  Rose. 
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MARRIAGE  OE  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 


STANZAS  ON  THE  MARK  I AG- E 

OF 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 

WITH 

THE  PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA  OE  DENMARK, 
March  10th,  1863. 

( These  Lines  appeared  in  ‘ ‘ The  Times.  ”) 

After  tlie  darkest  niglit  comes  glorious  morning, 

When-  sunbreak  bursts  from  out  the  golden  sky, 

With  every  beauty  the  fresh  earth  adorning, 

The  glittering  sea,  and  glowing  clouds  on  high. 

A night  of  sorrow  on  our  land  has  rested, 

But  now  the  coming  day  is  seen  to  dawn ; 

The  heart  is  not  of  its  regrets  divested, 

Although  a veil  o’er  its  regrets  be  drawn. 

The  morning  opens  cloudless,  and  all  glorious ; 

The  shadows  of  the  night  fast  fade  away ; 

Love,  hope,  and  joy,  o’er  every  ill  victorious, 

The  Nation  holds  high  jubilee  this  day. 

With  love  and  loyalty  each  heart  overflowing, 

All  hail  the  Nuptials  of  the  Royal  Pair  ; 

Deepest  devotion  to  our  Sovereign  showing, 

While  Denmark’s  Daughter  weds  with  England’s  Heir. 
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Hail  Alexandra ! first  of  Denmark’s  Daughters  : 
Hail,  lovely  Princess,  now  Great  Britain’s  pride  ; 
Welcome  the  Danish  Flag  in  British  waters, 

That  brings  to  England’s  shore  our  Prince’s  Bride. 
Joy  to  thee,  youthful  Prince ! May  truest  glory 
Around  thy  Poyal  brow  be  ever  seen, 

Until  thy  name  shine  forth  in  future  story 
Worthy  of  thy  Great  Sire,  and  our  Good  Queen. 

A Jubilee  of  Nations  ! Each  rejoices 
As  with  exultant  shouts  we  rend  the  air ; 

Or  join  in  reverential  tone  our  voices 
To  ask  for  blessings  on  that  youthful  Pair. 

Each  joy  of  Earth  be  granted  without  ceasing, 

Each  gift  that  Heaven  on  mortals  can  bestow, 
Until,  their  happiness  each  day  increasing, 

No  more  is  left  to  wish  for  here  below. 

May  England’s  Star,  still  glorious  and  ascendant, 

In  Freedom’s  frontlet  ever  foremost  shine, 

Showing  to  all  who  would  be  independent 
How  Law  with  Liberty  man  must  combine : 

A Nation,  as  one  Brotherhood,  united, 

Who  guard  a Pegal  Eight  even  as  their  own ; 

A Land  where  Wrong  is  still  by  Justice  righted, — 

A People  bound  by  Freedom  to  the  Throne. 
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THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  STATUE 

OF 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  LATE  PRINCE  CONSORT, 

In  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales , 

AS  A MEMORIAL  OF  THE 

FIEST  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  IN  1851, 
June  10th,  1863. 

A Spectacle  most  solemn  and  most  grand, 

All  that  can  move  the  heart  and  fix  the  eye  ; 

The  first  and  fairest  of  this  favoured  land 
Assembled  here,  beneath  the  summer  sky, 

Their  sense  of  Royal  worth  to  testify : — 

No  ceremonial  homage,  cold  and  blind ; 

Proud  swells  each  heart,  though  not  without  a sigh, 

As  we  regard,  with  joy  and  grief  combind, 

This  grand  Memorial  to — Ascendancy  of  Mind. 

Unveil  the  Statue ! Now  behold  revealed 

The  features  and  the  form  of  that  good  Prince, 

Beneath  whose  calm  demeanour  lay  concealed 
Virtues  and  talents  such  as  few  evince  : 

Folly  at  his  rebuking  glance  would  wince, 
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Merit  at  his  benignant  smile  come  forth  ; — 

Let  Albert’s  name  and  fame  the  world  convince 
That  there  is  nought  which  can  compare  on  earth 
With  unpretending,  genuine,  enlightened  worth. 

Memorial  of  that  Palace  that  arose 

A world’s  new  wonder,  with  its  crystal  walls ; 

The  rarest  and  the  fairest  of  earth’s  shows, 

Earth’s  richest  treasures  heaped  within  its  halls. 
How  proudly  now  our  memory  recalls 
All  the  unrivalled  glories  of  that  scene ; 

But  when  the  eye  upon  this  Statue  falls, 

Each  thinks  of  him  who  had  the  Pounder  been — 

The  Man  of  master  mind,  pure  heart  and  soul  serene. 

Yet  chastened  is  our  triumph  this  proud  day, — 

A cloud  still  lingers — but  the  future’s  bright ; 

Like  some  clear  orb  that  passed  too  soon  away, 

Our  Prince’s  glory,  as  a track  of  light 
Points  out  the  path  to  all  that’s  good  and  right, 
That  we  may  walk  even  as  he  walked  before ; 

While  the  young  Prince  and  Princess,  our  delight, 
Most  happily  seem  sent  us  to  restore 
The  loosened  link,  which  all  so  deeply  do  deplore. 
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SONG-. 

THE  CHBXSTENING  OE  THE  INFANT  PBINCE, 
March  10th,  1864. 

All  joy  to  thee,  beauteous  young  Mother  ! 

Young  Father,  all  joy  unto  thee  ! 

If  one  joy  surpasseth  all  other 
Tis  the  joy  our  first-born  to  see. 

All  joy  to  the  Nation  ! May  glory 

Still  grow  round  each  new  Boyal  name, 

’Till  our  Princes  shine  forth,  through  all  story, 
Examples  of  Britain’s  best  fame. 

A glory  the  truest,  the  purest, 

Such  glory  as  Bight  has  for  dower : 

A nation  is  ever  securest 

When  Freedom  has  founded  its  power. 

The  oak-tree  towers  highest,  the  longer 
’Tis  rooted  in  Britain’s  rare  soil; 

So  the  strength  of  the  nation  grows  stronger 
As  Britain’s  brave  sons  think  and  toil. 

Thou  fair  Infant  Prince,  may  high  Heaven 
Smile  on  thee  benignly  this  day, 

While  the  names  of  thy  fathers  are  given, 
Wherewith  o’er  these  lands  to  hold  sway. 

Be  Britain’s  famed  flag  still  victorious 
Wlien  Britain  in  war  must  engage ; 

But  oh ! be  thy  Beign  yet  more  glorious 
In  some  distant,  peace-loving  age. 
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THE  EMERALD  ISLE. 


AN  ODE 

ON  THE  OPENING  OE  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  IN  DUBLIN, 
Mat  9th,  1865, 

BY  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  Emerald  Isle,  the  Emerald  Isle  ! 

What  Island  of  Ocean  can  lovelier  be 
Than  Erin’s  green  Isle,  ever  fresh  as  the  smile 
Of  Venus  herself  when  she  rose  from  the  sea  ? 

The  famed  land  of  Erin,  our  own  native  home, 

The  birth-place  of  all  that’s  most  brilliant  and  fair ; 
O’er  the  Isles  of  the  Ocean  full  far  may  we  roam, 

But  the  beauties  of  Erin  we  find  not  elsewhere. 


How  beauteous  the  blue  of  her  soft,  summer  skies, 

Though  often  with  clouds  and  with  rains  overcast, 

Like  the  light  that  shines  out  from  her  daughters’  blue  eyes, 
Where  trembled  the  tear-drop  in  days  that  are  past. 

But  no  more  now  of  tears,  or  dissensions,  or  sorrow, 

A new,  happy  era  has  dawned  on  our  Isle ; 

Let  us  bury  the  past,  and  begin  with  the  morrow 
Those  days  that  will  change  every  tear  to  a smile. 
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The  Genius  of  Industry,  Science  and  Art, 

Like  a burst  of  the  sun  flashes  light  thro’  our  land, 
Whose  sons  ever  proudly  have  taken  their  part 
In  all  that  was  noblest,  most  glorious,  and  grand. 

The  Merchant,  Mechanic,  Musician,  and  Bard, 

The  Painter,  the  Sculptor,  the  Scholar,  and  Wit, 

All  and  each  shall  be  honoured  with  fame  and  reward, 
Such  as  best  may  their  work  and  their  genius  befit. 

Our  Palace  of  Industry  towers  to  the  skies  ; 

Be  that  exquisite  structure  a Temple  to  Peace, 

Never  more  to  re-echo  with  plaints  or  with  sighs, — 
Pride  alone  should  command  all  complaining  to  cease. 
Land  of  our  forefathers ! Industry ’s  glorious  : 

On  union  for  strength  have  the  wisest  relied ; 

O’er  the  ills  of  the  past  be  the  present  victorious, 

And  our  own  Native  Industry  now  be  our  pride. 

The  Nations  of  Earth  are  among  us  : our  story 
Too  oft,  like  a dirge,  has  wailed  over  the  sea, 

Now  aspire  to  a loftier,  happier  glory, 

And  prove  to  the  Nations  what  Ireland  can  be. 

A right  Poyal  Prince  is  here  standing  before  us — 

Show  the  loyalty,  greatness,  and  love  of  our  Land, — 
The  Son  of  the  Queen,  who  reigns  righteously  o’er  us, 
And  the  Sceptre  upholds  with  a most  benign  hand. 
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ODE 

ON  THE  CLOSING  OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  IN  DUBLIN, 
November,  1865. 

Closed  is  our  Palace  of  beauty  and  splendour, 

Passed  like  a day-dream  that  gladdened  all  eyes ; 

But  sweet  reminiscences,  brilliant  and  tender, 

Must  still  with  its  memory  ever  arise. 

Nothing  that’s  bright  but  becomes  evanescent, 

That  which  is  fairest  fades  fastest  away : 

The  moon  from  its  fullest  will  wane  to  a crescent, 

And  evening  succeed  to  the  sunlight  of  day. 

But  the  light  of  the  sun,  though  with  evening  it  closes, 
Has  left  its  beneficent  beams  in  the  earth, 

The  power  of  whose  presence  in  secret  reposes 
Until  to  spring’s  verdure  they  give  a new  birth. 

And  so  with  the  fame  of  our  grand  Exhibition, 

The  power  of  its  presence  will  never  be  o’er, 

But  still  re-appear,  with  a glorious  fruition, 

When  faction  and  folly  are  haply  no  more. 

Erin,  arouse  thee ! and  fling  off  the  fetters 

That  demagogues  fain  round  thy  limbs  would  entwine ! 

Island  of  Genius,  of  Learning,  and  Letters, 

Must  the  Demon  of  discord  for  ever  be  thine  ? 

P 
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Unrivalled  the  fame  and  untarnished  the  glory 
Thy  statesmen  and  orators  once  had  assumed : 
Now  Ridicule  fixes  her  fangs  on  thy  story ; 

In  the  furnace  of  faction  thy  fame  is  consumed. 


Has  Art  no  attractions — has  Science  no  honour  ? 

Does  Commerce  in  vain  offer  her  golden  crown  ? 
Peace  smiles ; — but  contemptuously  men  look  upon  her, 
As  if  bloodshed  alone  could  for  man  gain  renown. 
Ireland,  stand  forth ! and  display  to  the  world 
What  a Nation  can  do  when  its  fierce  factions  cease  ; 
Upraise  a new  Standard,  all  proudly  unfurled, 
Emblazoned  with  Industry,  Union,  and  Peace. 


BETTER  PAR,  AND  WISER. 

We  meet  not  now  as  once  we  met, 
But  that  is  better,  wiser ; 

And  yet  I cannot  but  regret, 

And  wonder  if  thou  dost  forget — 
Thou  who  art  better,  wiser. 

I had  no  right  unto  thine  heart, 

And  it  was  better  we  should  part : 
Oh,  better  far,  and  wiser. 
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Far  better  man  should  love  in  vain, 

Far  better,  and  far  wiser, 

Than,  seeking  woman’s  love  to  gain, 

Inflict  on  her  a cruel  pain : 

Oh,  better  far,  and  wiser. 

Still  I cannot  but  think  of  thee, 

Yet  turn  not  thou  one  thought  towards  me — 
Thou  who  art  better,  wiser. 

And  when  I seem  to  hold  aloof, 

Which  better  is,  and  wiser, 

Remember  it  is  but  a proof 
What  care  I have  in  thy  behoof, 

For  better  ’tis,  and  wiser ; 

Although  I never  look,  nor  smile, 

Thou  never  art  forgot  the  while, 

Though  better  ’twere,  and  wiser. 

Be  thy  heart  but  at  peace,  and  still, 

Thou  who  art  better,  wiser ; 

In  silence  I will  bear  mine  ill : 

Man’s  love  should  bend  unto  man’s  will, — 

It  would  be  better,  wiser ; 

But  even  though  I must  love  thee  yet, 

Still  shall  it  seem  that  I forget, 

For  that  is  better,  wiser. 


THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 


THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 

( Lines  sent  with  the  Boole  so  called , as  a Birth-day  present. ) 

All  scenes  on  earth,  must  close ! 

The  sun,  that  rose  so  bright, 

Doth  hasten  to  his  deep  repose 
As  evening  turns  to  night. 

The  flowers  that  sweetly  blow 
So  beauteous  in  the  morn, 

Whose  leaves  with  every  colour  glow 
That  can  the  earth  adorn, — 

Their  blossoms  close,  when  day  is  done, 

And  they  bid  farewell  to  the  sun. 

The  Earth  itself  must  close  ! 

The  sky,  the  sea,  the  land 
(Now  resting  in  such  grand  repose, 

As  tho’  they  would  for  ever  stand), 

Must  pass  and  come  to  nought, 

(Oh  what  a Closing  Scene  !) — 

Quick,  with  the  speed  of  thought, 

As  they  had  never  been  : 

And  where,  you  ask,  will  Man  then  be  ? 

I answer — in  Eternity. 


THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 


Each  has  his  Closing  Scene  ! 

Life  past,  and  time  no  more, — 

Oh,  well  for  those  whose  joy  has  been 
Their  Maker  to  adore  ! 

The  failing  pulse,  the  fading  eye, 

The  panting,  parting  breath, — 
Blessed,  who  in  the  Lord  do  die, 
Triumphant  over  death : 

Their  God  and  Saviour  to  adore 
In  heaven  above,  for  ever  more. 

This  day  commemorates  each  year, 

Dear  Child,  thy  day  of  birth, — 

And  still  may  many  such  appear, 
Bright,  as  may  be  on  earth. 

Yet  ’tis  on  such  a day  I give 
A gift,  like  this,  to  thee, 

For  thou  do’st  know  that  Man  doth  lfve 
Unto  eternity : 

And  so  “The  Closing  Scene”  I send, 

In  memory  that  Life  must  end ; 

For  joyful  as  thy  birth  has  been, 

More  joyful  be  thy  Closing  Scene. 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE, 

OR 

NEED  OF  KIND  WOKDS.* 

In  his  fine  cage  upon  the  wall 

The  gentle  Nightingale  now  pines, 

Although  he  is  supplied  with  all 
The  tenderest  care  divines : 

Supplied  with  all  the  sumptuous  fare 
That  we  may  think  bird  can  desire,— 

Meat,  water,  sand,  seeds,  insects  there  ; 

What  more  can  bird  require  ? 

And  yet  there’s  more  that  he  requires, — 

Oh,  yes ! there’s  more  that  he  desires : 

He  needs  some  loving  voice 
To  soothe  him  in  his  solitude, 

To  cheer  him  in  his  mournful  mood, 

And  bid  his  heart  rejoice ! 

Then  speak  to  him  a kindly  word, 

This  craving  to  supply, 

Or  you  will  lose  your  favourite  bird, — 

Your  Nightingale  will  die  : 

Without  kind  words  his  heart  will  fail, 

And  you  will  lose  your  Nightingale. 

* Kid,  the  Naturalist,  says,  no  attention  as  to  care  and  com- 
fort will  keep  the  Nightingale  alive,  without  kind  notice  and 
kind  words. 
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So  is  it  with  the  human  heart : 

No  power  of  wealth  or  pride  of  place, 
No  good  that  fortune  can  impart, — 

Will  loneliness  efface ! 

From  friend,  companion,  or  from  wife, 
Life’s  chiefest  joy  kind  words  impart ; 
Kind  words  the  solace  are  of  life, 

The  music  of  the  heart : 

A kind  word  can  divide  our  woe, 

Or  a redoubled  joy  bestow 
When  we  have  to  rejoice  ! 

In  grief’s  dark  day  or  joy’s  bright  hour, 
What  charm  is  there  that  has  such  power 
As  a kind,  loving  voice  ? 

If  we  would  happy  others  make, 

If  we  would  happy  live, 

Each  opportunity  we’ll  take 
A kindly  word  to  give  : — - 
Without  kind  words  the  heart  will  fail, 
And  perish,  like  the  Nightingale. 


THE  OUTCAST. 

The  night  was  dark  and  dreary, 
And  the  rain  came  pouring  down, 
When  a woman,  wet  and  weary, 
Passed  me,  in  a crowded  town. 
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The  lamps  flared  from  the  gutters : 
Fast,  but  feeble,  was  her  gait, 
And  as  she  passed,  she  mutters, — 

“ My  sufferings  are  great ! ” 

Unto  herself  she  mutters 
Her  sufferings  are  great. 

In  the  darkness  soon  she  vanished, 
And  I never  saw  her  more, — 

Yet  her  image  is  not  banished, 

Still  it  haunts  me  o’er  and  o’er. 
An  outcast  and  a sinner, 

Doubtless  worthy  of  all  blame, 
Yet  a word  in  time  might  win  her 
From  a life  of  sin  and  shame  ; 

But  I spoke  no  word  to  win  her 
From  her  life  of  sin  and  shame. 

Back  comes  the  recollection, — 
However  vile  were  she, 

Should  man  make  such  reflection, — - 
How  much  better  may  man  be  ? 
The  outer  life,  it  showeth 
Not  all  the  life  within  ; 

It  is  God  alone  who  knoweth 
If  the  heart  be  steeped  in  sin  : 

It  is  only  God  who  knoweth 

What  Man’s  heart  is,  and  its  sin. 


HOPE  ON,  HOPE  ON  FOR  EVER. 
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HOPE  ON,  HOPE  ON  POP  EVEE. 

A SONG. 

Amidst  the  winter’s  withering  blast, 

Amidst  the  drear  December, 

Eemember  winter  will  not  last, — 

Eetnrning  spring  remember. 

The  frown  though  black  on  Fortune’s  brow, 
As  though  ’twould  brighten  never, 

Will  not  be  always  dark  as  now, — 

Hope  on,  Hope  on  for  ever ! 

The  thickest  darkness  of  the  night 
But  brighter  makes  the  morrow ; 

The  heart  will  often  bound  more  light 
That  was  weighed  down  by  sorrow ; 

Look  always  up  to  Hope’s  bright  sky, 

On  dark  Despair  brood  never ; 

There’s  everlasting  hope  on  high, — 

Hope  on,  Hope  on  for  ever ! 

THE  YACHT. 

A SUMMER  SCENE  AT  SEA. 

Gaily  glides  the  gallant  Yacht 
Over  the  summer  sea ; 

Still  sailing  for  that  happy  spot 
Where  care  shall  never  be. 
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Some  island  of  the  blest,  some  land 
Where,  love  their  sole  employ, 

Alone  they  could  wander  hand-in-hand, 
And  take  their  fill  of  joy : 
Wandering,  sauntering,  hand-in-hand, 
Unstinted  in  their  joy. 


The  Lady  ! Oh,  but  she  was  fair, 

In  the  bud  of  her  blooming  youth ; 

Those  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  that  golden  hair, — 
A very  Hebe,  in  sooth ; 

A being  that  scarcely  seemed  of  this  earth, 

And  yet  was  not  of  the  sky, 

For  there  was  something  more  than  mirth 
In  the  light  of  that  laughing  blue  eye  : 

The  glow  of  passion,  rather  than  mirth, 

Lent  light  to  the  glance  of  her  eye. 

Her  youthful  Lover,  noble  and  rich, 

Thought  little  of  earth  or  of  heaven  ; 

He  only  thought  how  her  charms  could  bewitch, 
And  the  joy  that  was  unto  them  given. 

Shame  or  sorrow,  he  never  minds, 

He  laughs  at  honour  or  duty, 

And  only  cares  for  the  joy  that  he  finds 
In  the  arms  of  lawless  beauty 
He  cares  for  the  lawless  joy  that  he  finds 
In  the  arms  of  many  a beauty. 


THE  YACHT. 
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And  they  are  sailing  away,  away 
Over  the  glassy  deep  ; 

No  thought  disturbs  her  night  or  day, 

Or  troubles  her  tranquil  sleep ; 

No  thought  of  the  husband  she  left  behind, 
Nor  of  her  deserted  child ; 

The  slave  of  a passion  fond  and  blind, 

And  love’s  delirium  wild : 

A passion,  oh,  how  fierce  and  blind ! 

Love’s  madness,  ah,  how  wild  ! 


They  are  sailing  away,  sailing  away 
Over  the  summer  sea  : 

No  care  to  trouble  them  night  or  day, 

What  couple  could  happier  be  ? 

They  dance  and  they  sing,  or  hand-in-hand 
They  pace  the  snow-white  deck  ; 

They  dream  not  of  sorrow  by  sea  or  by  land, 
Of  sickness,  or  of  wreck : 

Oh,  no ! there’s  no  danger  on  sea  or  on  land, 
No  sickness,  and  no  wreck. 


One  evening  late,  they  sat  them  there, 

The  setting  sun  had  gone  down, 

And  the  pillared  clouds  in  the  flame-like  air 
Looked  like  to  a blazing  town. 

A scene  so  solemn  and  so  grand 
Her  thoughts  with  awe  did  fill, 
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And  the  night  breeze  coming  from  off  the  land 
Blew  over  them  raw  and  chill : 

The  North  wind  from  the  mountainous  land 
Blew  over  them  raw  and  chill. 

The  midnight  silence  of  that  Yacht 
A long,  loud  shriek  now  broke  ; 

Her  lover,  he  started  from  his  cot, 

And  in  a terror  awoke. 

Ah,  woe  is  me  ! That  lady  fair 
Is  stricken  with  her  death-pain  ; 

Shriek  upon  shriek ! with  wild  despair 
She  calls  for  succour  in  vain  : 

She  groans  and  writhes  in  deep  despair, 

But  calls  for  help  in  vain. 

Moan  after  moan,  and  tear  upon  tear  ; 

Her  lover  is  smitten  with  grief, 

And  his  callous  heart  for  once  feels  fear, 

While  he  seeks  to  render  relief ; 

But  she  bids  him  away,  she  bids  him  away, 

And  upbraids  him  loud  and  long  ; — 
u Away,  away ! Can  you  comfort  or  pray  ? 

It  was  you  that  first  taught  me  wrong ; 

Do  you  now  say,  lips  like  yours  can  pray  ? 

It  was  you  who  first  made  me  do  wrong.” 

“ Oh  God ! Oh  God ! I am  lost,  I am  lost 
In  the  blossom  of  my  sin  ! ” 

And  with  trembling  hand  her  breast  she  crossed, 
But  felt  no  peace  within. 
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There  was  an  old  sailor  one  of  that  crew, 

A pious  man  was  he, 

The  Truth  of  God’s  blessed  Word  he  knew, 
And  he  said,  on  bended  knee, — 

“Lady,  the  Word  of  God  is  true, 

And  there  is  hope  for  thee.” 

He  named  a Name : she  bowed  her  head, 

And  for  forgiveness  prayed, 

And  ere  she  was  numbered  with  the  dead 
Her  agony  was  staid  ; 

She  named  that  Name,  so  full  of  grace, 

And  prayed  to  be  forgiven ; — 

A smile  passed  over  her  pallid  face, 

As  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven  : 

A sweet  smile  played  o’er  her  dying  face, 

Like  the  light  of  Hope  from  Heaven. 

The  Pennant,  it  was  half-mast  high 
Of  that  slowly  sailing  Yacht, 

As  underneath  a clouded  sky 
Back  to  the  port  she  got ; 

Then  from  her  lonely  deck  there  stept 
A solitary  man : 

He  looked  like  one  who  had  prayed  and  wept, 
As  only  the  penitent  can  : 

The  Owner,  who  from  that  Yacht  now  stept, 
Came  back  an  altered  man. 
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THE  SEA-BIBD. 

A SONG  OF  THE  WAVES. 

The  wild  wave  ! the  wild  wave  ! 

’Tis  rolling  mountain-high, — 

Where  the  Sea-bird  loves  his  plumes  to  lave, 
As  he  dips  down  from  the  sky  ; 

As  he  dips  down  from  the  sky,  to  seize 
His  silvery,  finny  prey, 

Or  on  the  wave’s  top  rides  at  ease, 

’Till  it  bursts  in  foam  and  spray ; 

On  the  wave-top  rides  at  ease, 

Ere  it  bursts  in  foam  and  spray, — 

The  gallant,  brave  Sea-bird. 

The  wild  waves ! the  wild  waves  ! 

Oh  how  they  break,  and  roar : 

In  vain  yon  Bark  the  fierce  storm  braves, 
That  bark  is  on  the  shore ; 

The  bark  is  on  the  shore,  the  scream 
Of  the  Sea-bird  sounds  o’er  head, 

With  its  wild,  lamenting  cries,  that  seem 
To  mourn  the  newly  dead ; 

His  wild,  lamenting  cries,  they  seem 
To  mourn  the  recent  dead, — 

That  gallant,  brave  Sea-bird  ! 
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The  wild  wave ! the  wild  wave ! 

’Tis  lost  in  yeasty  foam, 

And  the  Sea-bird  seeks  his  far  off  cave 
Where  he  has  made  his  home ; 

Where  he  has  built  his  home,  and  there 
He  sits  upon  his  nest, — 

Wild  denizen  of  water  and  air, 

Amidst  storms  he  takes  his  rest ; 

The  denizen  of  water  and  air, 

’Midst  the  tempests  takes  his  rest, — 
The  gallant,  brave  Sea-bird. 


The  wild  waves ! the  wild  waves ! — 

But  they  are  no  longer  wild : 

No  longer  the  tempest  roars  and  raves, 

The  sea  smiles  like  a child ; 

The  sea  smiles  as  a child,  the  air 
Is  lulled  in  a calm  profound, 

While  the  glorious  Sea-bird,  large  and  fair, 
Is  sailing  all  around ; 

The  glorious  Sea-bird,  large  and  fair, 

Is  sailing  all  around, — 

The  gallant,  brave  Sea-bird. 
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MAN  AND  THE  FLY, 

OR 

OUE  MISSION. 

A REMARK  AND  A REJOINDER. 

Thou  buzzing  Fly, 

What  business  hast  thou  on  this  earth, 
Tormenting  every  passer  by, 

A worry  even  in  thy  mirth  ? 

Thy  joy  our  grief, 

WTiile  thou  art  buzzing  all  around  : 

Thy  life,  so  busy  and  so  brief, 

What  use  can  in  thy  life  be  found  ? 

Hadst  thou  no  Mission  at  thy  birth? — 
“I  am  God’s  Scavenger  on  earth. 

“ Were  there  no  Fly 
This  earth  must  soon  a pest-house  be ; 

Our  Mission,  from  on  high, 

All  places  from  foul  things  to  free. 

But  thou,  vain  Man, 

In  thy  Maker’s  likeness  made, 

Dost  thou  fulfil  creation’s  plan  ? 

How  is  God’s  will  in  thee  displayed  ? 

Had  man  no  Mission  at  his  birth, 
Except  to  be  God’s  Scourge  on  earth?  ” 


THE  PURPLE  SEA-SHELL. 
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THE  PURPLE  SEA-SHELL. 

(Helix  Ianthana.) 

I am  no  Land-shell : I live  on  the  sea, 

When  I sleep,  I’ve  a wave  for  my  pillow ; 

I am  a Sea-shell,  and  ocean  for  me 

Makes  a home  underneath  the  fierce  billow. 
In  calm  or  in  storm 
My  delicate  form 

In  its  light  Purple  shell,  safely  dwells ; 

While  the  winds  waft  me  o’er 
Prom  shore  unto  shore, 

The  most  beauteous  of  all  British  shells. 


I am  a Sea-shell : the  waves  are  my  home, 

On  the  open  sea  make  I my  dwelling ; 

Or  haply  you’ll  meet  me  amidst  the  white  foam, 
In  my  loveliness  all  shells  excelling. 

But  ah ! when  your  hand 
Finds  me  on  the  strand, 

Though  my  purple  dyes  still  cling  to  me, 

My  sea-life  is  o’er, 

I live  on  no  shore, — 

I five  only  upon  the  wide  sea. 

Q 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT  RACE, 

OR 

THE  ISIS  AND  THE  CAM. 

April  8th,  1865. 

Two  rival  Boats  are  side  "by  side, — 

Tlie  Isis  and  the  Cam ; 

Their  youthful  crews  each  other  eyed 
With  high  defiant  looks  of  pride, 

All  eager  from  the  goal  to  glide 
As  swift  stream  o’er  a dam. 

Blue  is  the  colour  of  each  crew, — 

The  Dark-blue  or  the  Light ; 

The  Isis  shows  the  deeper  hue, 

And  claims  it  as  the  truer  blue ; 

But  Cam  can  show  her  azure,  too, 

More  sky-like,  and  more  bright. 

The  royal  Thames  is  deep  and  wide 
At  Putney’s  far  famed  bridge ; 

What  countless  craft  now  crowd  his  tide, 

What  thousands  throng  each  river-side, 

Like  harvest  waving  in  its  pride 
Upon  some  corn-crowned  ridge. 
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And  many  a beauteous  woman’s  there, 

To  watch  who’ll  win  the  prize  : 

The  colour  of  each  crew  they  wear, 

Both  matron  proud  and  maiden  fair ; — 
The  boldest  deed  who  would  not  dare, 

In  presence  of  such  eyes  ? 

The  cannon  booms : the  boats  they  start : 
The  Boat-race  has  begun ; 

Forth  flies  the  Cam,  like  feathered  dart 
That  from  the  bowman’s  hand  doth  part 
Who  shoots  with  most  consummate  art, 
And  thousands  shout  “ Well  done ! ” 

The  short  stroke  and  the  rapid  oar 
Mark  Cam’s  impetuous  crew ; 

The  start  they’ve  gained,  and  still  before 
Their  rivals  are  two  lengths  or  more  ; 
What  shouts  resound  from  shore  to  shore, 
“ Success  to  the  Light-blue!  ” 

With  regular,  long,  sweeping  stroke 
The  Isis  plies  the  oar, 

As  if  a stately  stag  had  broke 
From  out  the  shade  of  some  old  oak, 
When  huntsman’s  horn  the  echoes  woke 
On  Windsor’s  wooded  shore. 
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The  steady  oar  it  gains  apace, 

The  long,  strong  stroke  it  tells  ; 

Less  grows  the  intervening  space, 

No  more  is  seen  a second  place ; 

Both  boats  abreast  now  row  the  race, — • 

What  cheers,  what  shouts,  what  yells  ! 

‘ ‘ Pull,  Oxford,  pull ! ” “ Eow,  Cambridge,  row 
’Tis  more  than  death  or  life ; 

The  mettle  of  your  manhood  show  ; 

Bright  eyes  they  smile,  fair  cheeks  they  glow ; 

What  hopes,  what  fears,  what  joy,  what  woe 
Are  centred  in  the  strife. 

In  easy,  finished,  stately  style, 

The  Isis  now  wins  way ; 

Swan-like  she  glides  o’er  the  last  mile, 

Her  rival  “ rowing  wild  ” the  while ; 

Pull  proudly  may  the  conqueror  smile, 

And  Oxford  wins  the  day. 

Ye  gallant  youths  ! all  cannot  win, 

Yet  none  need  be  deprest, 

A future  race  will  soon  begin, 

And  fortune’s  wheel,  “ howe’er  it  spin,” 

Still  leaves  a lawful  pride  within 
To  each,  who  does  his  best. 
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THE  LIFE-BOAT. 

A PA5AN  AND  A DIRGE. 

Written  for  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution, 

AND 

Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
President. 

14th  March,  1865. 

Hark  to  the  shriek  of  the  wild,  wild  winds, 

As  they  rush  and  they  roar  o’er  the  deep, 

When  the  power  of  the  storm  the  tempest  unbinds 
Which  the  calms  had  enchained  in  sleep ; 

While  the  sparkling  sea,  like  a laughing  child, 
Danced  in  the  noontide  ray, 

And  the  small  waves  broke,  with  a murmur  mild, 

On  the  sands  of  the  sultry  bay ; 

As  though  a tempest  there  never  had  been, 

Nor  a tempest  there  ever  could  be : 

All  was  so  calm,  so  bright,  so  serene 
In  the  sky,  on  the  land,  and  the  sea : — 

The  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sea. 

But  hark ! ’tis  the  hurricane  ! Hear  how  it  roars, 
How  it  raves  through  the  desolate  sky ; 

In  vain  yonder  vessel  for  safety  implores, 

She  has  struck ! and  her  crew, — they  must  die. 
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She  has  gone  on  that  iron-bound  coast  on  her  lee, 

She  has  struck,  with  a hideous  shock, 

In  the  midst  of  the  surging,  seething  sea, 

On  the  point  of  a sunken  rock ! 

She  has  struck,  and  already  is  parting  in  twain  ; 

But  what  of  that  trembling  crew  ? 

In  vain  they  implore,  they  implore  in  vain, — 

When  lo  ! something  looms  into  view  : 

Lo  ! something  is  coming  in  view. 

Through  the  sea,  and  the  surf,  and  the  rocks,  and  the 
foam, 

See,  the  Life-Boat  heaves  in  sight ; 

Oh  Heaven,  there’s  hope ! and  they  hope  for  their  home 
Once  more,  on  that  terrible  night. 

Oh  God,  they  are  saved ! All  glory  and  joy 
Be  unto  the  Heavens  above  ; 

Glory  and  joy  to  that  Boat,  whose  employ 
Makes  the  boldest  mission  of  love. 

Glory  and  joy  to  the  Life-Boat’s  men, 

Who  every  danger  have  braved  ; 

Glory  and  joy  ! they  are  all  back  again, 

And  all — they  are  saved,  they  are  saved  : 

The  perishing  crew  they  have  saved. 


Honour  to  all  who  the  Life-Boat  love, 

Who  the  Life-Boat  build  and  keep, 

That  comes,  like  a messenger  sent  from  above, 
’Midst  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 


SIR  CHARLES  LYELL. 


Honour  to  all ! but  honour  the  most 
To  bis  name,  whom  we  here  deplore, — 

That  noble  Duke,  long  our  pride  and  our  boast, 
But  our  President  now  no  more  ; — 
Northumberland’s  Duke ! What  loftier  name, 
What  nobler  fame  can  we  find 
Than  the  fame  of  the  man  whose  one  grand  aim 
Was  to  benefit  best  his  kind  ? 

Benefactor  of  human  kind. 

SON  G. 

“ here’s  A HEALTH  TO  LYELL.” 


SIE  OHAELES  LYELL, 

President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  1864, 

Fill  your  broadest  glasses 
With  the  brightest  wine ! 

What  pleasure  our’s  surpasses, 

When  we  together  dine  ? 

And  now  no  more  delaying 
The  joy  we  value  most, — 

With  cheering  and  hurrahing 
We’ll  drink  the  evening’s  toast : 

Then  here’s  a toast  to  Lyell ! 

Lyell ! Lyell! 

Health  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 

Our  president  and  chief. 
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Drain  your  brimming  glasses, 
Drain  each  to  the  last ! 

This  toast  all  toasts  surpasses, 
Nor  can  it  be  surpast. 

His  name  was  long  before  us 
An  honour  and  a pride ; 

He’s  now  presiding  o’er  us, 

And  well  we  did  decide. 

Then  here’s  a toast  to  Lyell ! 

Lyell!  Lyell! 

Health  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 

Our  president  and  pride. 

Raise  your  empty  glasses, 

Raise  each  high  in  air, 

With  cheering  that  surpasses 
All  cheering  heard  elsewhere  ! 

Louder  and  yet  louder, 

All  honour  to  his  name : 

We’re  prouder  and  still  prouder 
Each  day  of  Lyell’s  fame. 

Then  here’s  a toast  for  Lyell ! 

Lyell!  Lyell! 

Health  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 

Our  president  and  chief. 
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MEDICINE. 

These  Lines  are  inscribed  to  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin. 

Could  I,  indeed,  fulfil  tlie  poet’s  part, 

Nor  pay  one  tribute  to  tbe  Healing  Art, — 

Tbe  Art  of  arts,  tbe  noblest,  most  sublime 
Work  of  tbe  largest  minds  throughout  all  time. 
Science,  at  once  as  special  as  ’tis  vast, 

Like  universal  knowledge  come  at  last ; 

And  universal  knowledge,  made  to  be 
The  succour  and  the  solace  of  mortality. 

Noble  professors  of  the  Healing  Art, 

To  you  does  science  her  first  fruits  impart ; 
Through  you  has  science  her  best  treasures  gained, 
And  many  a rare  discovery  attained. 

The  study  of  the  body  and  the  mind, 

The  immaterial  and  material  joined  : 

Study  at  once  of  body,  mind,  and  soul, 

Combined  in  one  mysterious,  wondrous  whole. 

Noble  profession ! Science  well  may  be 
Proud  of  the  sons  that  have  been  born  of  thee ; 

For  when  in  learning,  knowledge,  or  in  art 
Have  not  the  Sons  of  Medicine  played  their  part  ? 
Have  not  the  sons  of  Medicine  placed  their  name 
High  on  the  roll  of  scientific  fame  ? 

Have  not  the  sons  of  Medicine  held  their  place 
As  foremost  benefactors  of  their  race  ? 
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What  element  of  water,  fire,  earth,  air, 

Have  they  not  analyzed  with  skill  and  care, 

That  some  true  panacea  they  might  find 
To  mitigate  the  ills  of  human  kind  ? 

Ye  sons  of  Science  and  the  Healing  Art, 

’Tis  yours  to  act  the  high  and  noble  part ! 
Misrepresented  or  misunderstood, 

You  haply  may  look  round  in  scornful  mood ; 

But  look  on  human  weakness  as  you  will, 

’Tis  yours  to  render  back  what’s  good  for  ill. 
Forgive  the  ignorance  that  you  despise, 

And  turn  to  those  that  are  both  just  and  wise ; 
For  there’s  a commendation,  that  can  raise 
True  merit  far  beyond  the  foolish  praise 
So  lavished,  upon  those  whose  arts  compel 
The  simple  to  believe  in  the  impossible. 

Ye  sons  of  Science  and  the  Healing  Art, 

Full  well  do  you  fulfil  your  arduous  part ! 
Through  you,  however  recompensed  or  wronged, 
The  length  of  human  life  has  been  prolonged, 
The  sum  of  human  happiness  increased, 

And  man  from  many  a direful  ill  released. 
Conquest  o’er  death  may  not  by  man  be  made, 
But  the  destroyer’s  footsteps  have  been  stayed : 
And  though  still  fleeting  must  be  human  breath, 
Time  has  been  taught  “ to  cast  a dart  ” at  Heath. 


ERITH  HOUSE. 
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Lines  written  for  the  Bazaar  held  at  Torquay,  April,  1860,  to 
raise  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  Building. 

This  Institution  was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  Ladies  of  limited 
means  and  in  delicate  health,  but  who  contributed  by  an  annual 
subscription  towards  the  support  of  the  establishment. 


Earth  has  its  sunshine  and  its  showers, 

Its  days  of  darkness  and  of  light : — 

Can  man  forecast  life’s  chequered  hours 
Till  day  is  swallowed  up  of  night, 

And  hours  of  brightness  as  of  gloom 
Are  all  extinguished  in  the  tomb  ? 

Does  health  endure  ? Has  wealth  no  end  ? 

Is  happiness  ensurable  ? 

Does  change  ne’er  come  to  foe  or  friend? 

Must  man’s  success  be  durable  ? 

The  healthiest,  wealthiest,  or  most  high, 
Know  they  no  changes  ere  they  die  ? 

That  pale,  sweet  girl ! A mother’s  care 
Had  nurtured  her  in  affluent  ease ; 

Think  on  that  mother’s  dark  despair 
To  leave  her,  struck  by  deep  disease, — 
An  orphan,  without  home  or  friends  : 

Her  comfort  now  on  you  depends. 
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Yon  gentle  matron,  worn  and  wan, 

Once  mistress  of  a happy  home, 

With  health  and  wealth,  in  days  long  gone, — 
A houseless  sufferer  now  must  roam, 

But  that  the  kindness  of  your  hearts 
A rest  to  her  frail  frame  imparts. 

A delicate,  a noble  gift, 

A generosity  in  aid 
Of  honest,  independent  thrift, 

To  help  the  sum  which  each  has  paid : 
Those  gentlewomen  in  distress, 

They  need  no  more, — you’ll  grant  no  less. 

Be  this  a happy  home  to  them, 

Where  kindness,  goodness,  judgment,  skill 
(Like  gems  in  hope’s  bright  diadem), 

Would  fain  soothe  every  pain  and  ill ; 
While  Christian  love  pervades  each  soul, — 
The  crowning  mercy  of  the  whole. 

And  now  may  Heaven’s  all-prospering  smile 
Benignly  bless  your  work  this  day ; 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  while 
Her,*  whose  blest  spirit  passed  away 
Ere  she,  with  gladdened  eyes,  could  greet 
The  work  which  now  we  would  complete. 


The  late  Lady  Eardly,  founder  and  benefactress  of  the 
Institution. 
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MAN  AND  MONKEY. 

Homo  Loquitur. 

Man  addresses,  but  not  respectfully,  his  remarkable  forefather, 
Mr.  Gorilla. 

October  10th,  1862. 

Most  uncouth,  monster  ! tell  us,  do  we  see 
A veritable  ancestor  in  thee  ? — 

In  thee,  with  thy  flat  forehead,  hideous  face, 

Huge,  awkward  arms,  bare  teeth,  and  broad  grimace. 

Has  Man  indeed  thus  gradually  grown 

From  some  primaeval  germ,  unnamed,  unknown, 

Till,  in  successive  ages,  he  has  got 
Through  varying  races,  to  so  high  a lot 
That  to  Gorilla  he  ascends  at  last  ? 

And  now,  the  great  Gorilla-period  past, 

Having  attained  to  be  a tailless  brute 
(Although  still  senseless,  and  although  still  mute), 

The  rising  race,  progressing  on  the  whole, 

At  length  achieves  a language  and  a soul. 

By  “ Natural  Selection,” — nature’s  plan,— - 
Herbs  become  trees,  and  monkey  becomes  man ! 

And  man,  we  trust,  will  go  “ selecting  ” on 
Until  all  trace  of  “ lower  nature’s  ” gone  ; 
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And,  all  terrestrial  transitions  past, 

Man  grows  into  an  “ angel  upon  earth.  ” at  last. 

On  this  wise  was  the  peopling  of  the  earth 
No  race,  in  fact,  was  separate  at  birth, 

But  every  race,  however  old  or  young, 

From  one  and  the  same  origin  has  sprung. 

A single  germ,  launched  in  the  far,  old  time, 

Began  developing,  with  power  sublime, — 
Developing  upon  so  grand  a plan 
It  did  at  last  develop  into  man, 

When  through  all  other  species  it  had  grown, — 

As  by  Philosophy  so  well  is  shown. 

No  creature  of  the  air,  the  sea,  the  land, 

E’er  stood  in  need  of  the  Creator’s  hand ; 

Such  old-world  notions  now  will  none  content, — 
Creation’s  nothing  but  Development. 

Philosophy ! thou  hast  a perfect  right 
Thyself  to  re-create  with  any  flight 
In  fact  or  fancy, — any  deed  or  word, 

Be  it  the  most  sublime  or  most  absurd. 

But  man  too  has  his  rights ! and  on  the  whole, 
Considering  the  body  and  the  soul, 

May  claim  the  right  (with  all  respect  for  you) 

“ To  read  his  Bible,  and  believe  it  true.” 

Through  nature’s  countless  creatures  still  we  find 
Each  was  created  after  its  own  kind ; 
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Each  kind  may  vary,  but  the  first  design 
Its  limits  to  eacb  species  doth  assign ; 

Link  after  link,  each  joined,  yet  each  apart, 

Like  some  well  graduated  work  of  art : 

A wondrous  chain,  in  which  God  binds  the  whole, 
From  nature’s  lowest  life,  to  man’s  immortal  soul. 

Man ! the  great  link  between  earth’s  creatures  here 
And  the  blest  spirits  of  an  higher  sphere ; 

His  mortal  frame  dies  with  the  beasts  that  die, 

His  soul  immortal  doth  ascend  on  high. 

Behold  Man’s  massive  brain  and  thoughtful  brow, 
And  his  transcendent  place  at  once  allow ; 

Then  look  upon  man’s  intellectual  eye, 

With  countenance  uplifted  to  the  sky ! 

’Tis  but  a mocking  semblance  beasts  can  show, 
With  narrow  forehead,  “ villainously  low,” 

And  face  that  more  or  less  to  earth  is  prone ; — 

To  walk  erect  belongs  to  man  alone : 

To  man  alone  belongs  that  marvellous  hand 
That  executes  each  work  his  mind  has  planned ; 

To  man  alone  belongs  the  power  of  speech, 

His  God  to  worship  and  his  kind  to  teach. 

The  famed  Gorilla  or  most  able  Ape 
Shows  but  a parody  on  human  shape ; 

So  write  or  argue  as  you  may  or  can, 

Man  is  not  Monkey  nor  is  Monkey  Man. 
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THE  THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

BEITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Held  at  Cambridge , August , 1864. 

Inscribed  to  Dr.  Paget,  of  Cambridge,  then  President  of  the 
Association. 

Brother- Associates  of  the  healing  art ! 

From  Cambridge  now  we  are  about  to  part, 

And  shall  we  part,  nor  faithfully  confess 
Our  joy  and  pride  and  grateful  thankfulness, 

That  at  this  seat  of  learning  we  should  be 
Deceived  with  such  distinguished  hospitality  ? 

A kind  and  cordial  invitation  calls 
Our  body  to  assemble  in  these  halls  : 

A compliment  and  honour,  which,  before 
Long  coveted,  is  valued  now  the  more ; 

As  proudly  through  these  Colleges  we  roam 
Such  welcomed  guests,  we  feel  almost  at  home, 

Such  delicate  attention  shown  to  all 
Who  visit  Chapel,  College,  Court,  or  Hall. 


Medicine ! at  once  a science  and  an  art, 
High  avocation  for  the  head  and  heart ; 
Man’s  noblest  occupation  through  all  time, 
Honoured  of  mankind  in  each  age  and  clime ; 
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Noble  profession ! Well  may  science  be 
Proud  of  tbe  sons  whom  sbe  can  claim  of  thee, 

Por  in  what  sphere  of  knowledge,  but  some  son 
Of  medicine  has  the  highest  honours  won  ? 

And  Cambridge  stands  pre-eminent  in  fame, 

While  Caius’  College  boasts  of  Harvey’s  name. 

Cambridge ! time  honoured  and  illustrious  name, 
Grand  synonym  for  scientific  fame, 

Thy  pride  it  is  to  train  the  mind  of  youth 
In  the  strict  school  of  mathematic  truth ; 

Whose  irrefutable  and  rigid  rules 
Transcend  the  subtlest  logic  of  the  schools, 
However  syllogistic  or  exact, 

As  reasoning  still  transcended  is  by  fact ; 

Por  fact  transcendeth  ever  argument 
(An  axiom  from  which  there’s  no  dissent) ; 

Though  facts,  however  numerous,  are  vain, 

If  left  unlinked  to  reason’s  golden  chain. 

But  now  most  satisfying  facts  appear, 

Linked  by  concatenations  of  good  cheer ; 

And  ranged  with  such  considerate  prevision, 

It  looks  like  mathematical  precision. 

Each  day,  each  hour,  some  hospitable  board 
A breakfast  or  a luncheon  will  afford ; 

While  private  table  or  collegiate  hall 
Provides  a sumptuous  dinner,  spread  for  all. 

Science  and  Art  their  rarest  stores  display, 
Nature  her  beauty  adds,  until  the  day 
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In  some  grand  conversazione  ends, 

Where  old  friends  meet,  and  strangers  are  made  friends ; 
While  woman’s  presence,  with  a sense  of  soul, 

Sheds  her  refining  influence  o’er  the  whole. 

Cambridge ! ere  from  my  enraptured  vision  fades 
This  far  famed  scene  of  gardens,  lawns,  and  glades, 

May  I adventure  in  my  verse  to  touch 
Upon  a scene  which  all  admire  so  much, 

And  tell  to  those,  who  here  have  never  been, 

What  beauties  on  the  banks  of  Cam  are  seen  ? 

Smooth  flows  the  Cam,  most  classical  of  streams, 

Now  dark  in  shade,  now  bright  in  sunniest  beams, 
While  the  quick  fish  from  out  the  water  rise 
To  snatch  their  dainty  feast  of  summer  flies. 

Then  underneath  some  bridge  the  river  glides, 

Whose  graceful  arch  the  stream  one  moment  hides ; 

Still  flowing  by  fair  gardens,  and  famed  trees 
Beneath  whose  shade  the  student  reads  at  ease ; 

Or  should  he  raise  his  eyes,  and  look  around, 

All  he  beholds  is  consecrated  ground : 

Courts,  halls,  spires,  chapels,  colleges,  arise, 

Boldly  projected  on  the  clear  blue  skies, 

While  thoughts  come  thronging  of  each  famous  name 
That  here  once  lived,  or  founded  here  its  fame : 

Such  scenes  of  grandeur  and  of  grace  combined, 

With  noblest  aspirations  fill  the  mind, 

And  help  to  make  each  youth,  what  all  should  be, 

An  honour  to  his  University. 


THE  THREE  GATES, 
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But  hearken ! Psalms,  hymns,  hallelujahs  rise, 
Swelling  in  fullest  chorus  to  the  skies ; 

While  music’s  mightiest,  sweetest  powers  combine 
To  lend  to  human  accents  tones  divine, 

In  yon  grand,  glorious,  ancient  Chapel,  where 
Our  brotherhood,  assembled  now  in  prayer, 

Offer  the  soul’s  thanksgiving  up  to  heaven 
For  all  the  good  that  God  to  man  has  given. 

THE  THEEE  GATES. 


CAIUS  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Vivat  post  funera  V irtus. 

Inscribed  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien, 
Fellow  of  Caius  College,  etc. 

The  gates ! The  three  famed  gates  of  Caius  College, — 
Honour,  and  Virtue,  and  Humility : 

Emblems  to  youth,  that  something  more  than  knowledge 
Is  needed  to  attain  the  high  degree ; 

Eor  man  has  heart  and  soul  as  well  as  mind, 

And  study  must  not  be  to  books  alone  confined. 

Yon  brilliant  boy,  so  promising  and  fair, 

Full  soon  will  be  a youth : youth  soon  is  man ! 

What  will  avail  him  all  life’s  toil  and  care, 

If  he  start  not  with  some  ennobling  plan 
Of  virtue,  honour,  and  humility, 

That  may  survive,  when  he  himself  has  ceased  to  be. 
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Youth,  art  thou  handsome  ? — beauty  fades  away 
Beneath  the  unfelt  footfall  of  fell  Time. 

Youth,  hast  thou  genius  ? and  would’ st  thou  display 
Thy  talents  in  some  work,  good,  grand,  sublime  ? 
Honour  and  virtue  must  be  sought  by  thee, 

And  thou  must  enter  by  the  gate — Humility. 

Humble  should  be  the  student : learning  shows 
How  much  remains  unknown,  the  more  we  know. 

He  who  would  gain  full  fame  for  what  he  knows 
Through  Virtue’s  narrow  gateway  yet  must  go ; 

Then  graduated,  learned,  good,  and  great, 

Proudly  he  issues  forth  through  Honour’s  glorious  gate. 


THE  PASSING  JEST, 

OR 

A POET’S  EEFLECTION. 

When  their  small  jests  and  their  small  selves  are  gone, 
Their  little  greatness  and  great  littleness  no  more, 

The  Poet’s  thoughts  and  words  will  still  live  on, 

All  precious  unto  men,  as  are  the  gems  of  yore. 

His  thoughts  will  be  men’s  thoughts  in  future  days, 

His  words  men’s  words  in  ages  yet  unborn ; 

And  while  he’s  dreaming  of  undying  praise 

The  Poet  well  may  pass  their  passing  jest  in  scorn. 
Never  has  perished  thought  or  word  sublime, 

The  commonwealth  of  mind  they  make  throughout  all  time. 


THE  PENDULUM. 
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THE  PENDULUM. 

Vast  the  old  Cathedral’s  dome, 

Where  the  people  kneel  and  pray : 

Hoping  for  a better  home 
Than  this  tenement  of  clay. 

There  a young  man  prayed  and  knelt, 

Prayed  and  thought,  and  thought  and  prayed ; 

Conflict  in  his  thoughts  he  felt, 

Heaven  and  earth  within  him  swayed. 

Thoughts  of  earth  and  thoughts  of  heaven, 
Pound  he  casts  his  wandering  eyes ; 

But  his  thoughts  are  chiefly  given 
To  the  wonders  of  the  skies  : 

While  the  sacred  Choir  is  singing 
He  is  thinking  of  his  books ; 

Lo ! a lamp  before  him  swinging, 

And  that  lamp  arrests  his  looks. 

By  a chain,  from  a tall  column 
That  bright,  brazen  lamp  is  hung ; 

With  a motion  slow  and  solemn 
Still  from  side  to  side  it  swung. 

Struck  with  wonder,  he  espied, 

As  the  lamp  before  him  came, 

From  the  centre  to  the  side 

Time  and  distance  seemed  the  same. 
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Then  he  thought  a thought  sublime, 
And  unto  his  mind  was  shown 

Even  how  man  might  measure  time, 
And  the  Pendulum — is  known  ; 

Clock,  and  watch,  and  time-piece  grew 
Into  universal  use. 

Would  that  man  the  lesson  knew, — 
Time  is  not  made  for  abuse. 

Like  the  Pendulum,  man’s  thought 
Sways  for  ever  to  and  fro ; 

And  each  moment,  it  is  fraught 
With  its  weight  of  weal  or  woe. 

Every  virtue  lies  between 

Two  extremes,  and  each  a vice ; 

Who,  to  find  the  golden  mean, 

Will  invent  some  true  device  ? 

Man’s  opinion,  like  man’s  thought, 
Erom  extreme  sways  to  extreme ; 

Till  man,  by  experience  taught, 

Learns  how  to  adjust  the  beam. 

From  low  to  high,  from  fast  to  slow ; — 
Thus  it  is  the  world  works  best. 

Could  earth’s  time-piece  rightly  go 
Were  its  Pendulum  at  rest? 
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GEEAT  BEITAIN  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  People ! Yes,  proud,  patriotic  sound, 

Great  Britain’s  strength  is  in  her  people  found ; 
The  true-born  Briton,  prudent,  blunt,  and  brave, 
Who  scorns  to  be  a tyrant  or  a slave : 

Persistent  patriot  in  his  country’s  cause, 

Who  loves  the  throne,  the  people,  and  the  laws  : 
Who  loves  his  freedom,  even  for  freedom’s  sake, 
But  does  not  liberty  for  license  take ; 

A land  where  men  as  brethren  are  allied, 

And  mere  class  interests  set  soon  aside. 

No  barrier,  but  the  humblest  man  can  pass, — 
Our  aristocracy’s  a grade,  not  class ; 

Time,  talent,  industry,  may  elevate 
The  very  humblest  to  the  highest  state. 

With  common  interests  and  commingled  blood, 
Our  social  system  has  all  shocks  withstood. 

The  ^oldest  aristocracies  well  know 
A mingled  current  in  their  blood  doth  flow  ; 

A coalition,  which  still  best  sustains 
Wealth  in  the  house,  or  vigour  in  the  veins. 

Eor  England’s  peerage  doth  the  prouder  stand 
Eecruited  from  the  chosen  of  the  land. 

The  title  that  ennobles  a great  name 
Brings  to  nobility  a nobler  fame ; 

The  ribbon  that  adorns  a worthy  breast 
Gains  honour  from  the  man  it  doth  invest, 
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Although,  at  times,  the  noblest  breast  may  be 
Void  of  this  guerdon  of  nobility. 

Great  Britain’s  Nobles ! Britain  well  may  be 
Proud  of  her  old  and — new  nobility. 

Por  always  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fame, 

All  prominent  we  find  some  noble  name ; 

The  aspiring  scion  of  some  titled  race, 

Who  in  life’s  battle  means  to  hold  his  place, 

Nor  let  an  old  or  newly  honoured  name 
Lack  proud  position  on  the  roll  of  fame. 

The  seats  of  learning,  senate,  battle-field, 

Still  to  some  honoured  name  a laurel  yield ; 

No  work  of  goodness,  greatness,  or  of  mind, 

But  with  that  work  some  noble  name  you’ll  find. 

Ill  day  for  England,  could  there  come  the  day 
When  gentle  blood  had  ceased  to  hold  its  sway ; 

Or  England’s  People  their  true  friends  mistake, 
Who  love  the  People  for  the  People’s  sake. 

Money  may  make  the  magnate  of  the  hour, 

And  capital  to  nations  may  give  power ; 

But  were  the  reign  of  thought  and  mind  once  o’er, 
England’s  prestige  and  greatness  were  no  more. 

True  friends  among  the  highest  in  the  land 
The  people  see,  and  well  they  understand ; 

Well  do  they  know  all  classes  nobly  try 
The  people’s  wants  and  wishes  to  supply : 

Spread  education  through  the  enlightened  land, 
And  give  to  each  good  work  a helping  hand ; 

So  that  no  opportunity  be  lost 
All  men  to  benefit  at  any  cost. 
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What  to  a name  can  brighter  lustre  lend 
Than  when  it  shines  forth  as  the  People’s  friend? 
To  guide,  to  aid,  enlighten,  elevate, 

To  serve  the  People,  yet  support  the  State. 

But  base  the  heart  that  would  arouse  the  mass, 

And  foster  hatred  between  class  and  class  ; — 
Counsels,  which  men  have  against  men  arrayed, 
Coerced  the  workman,  and  imperilled  trade ; 

And  while  the  public  good  they  thus  ignore, 

Turn  trade  and  commerce  from  our  native  shore. 
Men  for  their  conduct  should  a reason  know, 

Not,  slave-like,  as  they’re  bidden  come  and  go ; 
Unconscious  victims  of  tyrannic  rule, 

Who  think  that  their  employers  thus  they  school, 
While  they  themselves  are  made  the  gain  and  prey 
Of  trade’s  most  selfish,  unenlightened  sway. 

Yet  should  the  master  show  both  head  and  heart, 
And  by  his  workmen  act  a generous  part. 

The  man  that  would  in  England  keep  his  place 
Must  be  above  all  actions  black  and  base, 

His  country’s  institutions  hold  in  awe, 

Nor  set  up  violence  instead  of  law : — 

And  when  for  justice  for  ourselves  we  call, 

Porget  not  justice  is  the  right  of  all. 

But  there’s  an  elevation  of  the  heart 
When  we  act  out  the  enlightened  Statesman’s  part, 
And  generous  justice  unto  all  is  shown, 

Not  the  mere  justice  that  would  hold  our  own. 

Por  while  the  Constitution  we  repair 
And  wisely  make  more  durable  and  fair, 
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Our  noble  task  and  generous  duty  done, 

The  nation  soon  we’ll  see  united  into  one. 

Each  people  for  themselves  must  understand 
What  rule  best  suits  the  genius  of  their  land ; 
That  which  most  constitutional  we  call 
May  not  be  constituted  best  for  all. 

The  East  may  deem  a despotism  best, 

Or  a democracy  may  suit  the  West ; 

But  the  most  civilized,  enlightened,  free, 

Choose  a well-regulated  Monarchy. 

The  Government  most  worthy  of  man’s  trust 
Must  be  strong,  constitutional,  and  just. 

“ The  Tree  of  Liberty — the  British  Oak,” 
Thrives  not  in  every  land,  because  bespoke  ; 
Enlightened  culture  and  unwearied  toil 
That  tree  demands,  and  a congenial  soil ; 

Then  does  it  tower  in  grandeur  to  the  skies, 

Its  home  defends,  and  every  foe  defies. 

In  building  up  great  nations  time  rolls  on, 
And  many  a race  is  welded  into  one  ; 

In  a vast  nation,  composite  and  free, 

Various  men’s  views  and  interests  must  be ; 

But  recollect,  the  individual  man 

Shapes  his  own  lot,  as  he  makes  his  life’s  plan. 

Happiest  ever  will  the  man  be  here 

Who  best  fulfils  the  duties  of  his  sphere  : 

With  calm  contentment  tries  to  mend  his  lot, 
Nor  struggles  to  seem  that  which  he  is  not. 

Ear  from  the  strife  of  senates  or  of  war, 
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Man  his  own  happiness  must  make  or  mar, 

And  as  he  sows,  so  will  man  reap  the  fruit ; 

But  “prudent  self-control  is  wisdom’s  root,” — 

That  self-control  by  England  ever  shown, 

As  precious  to  the  People  as  the  Throne ; 

The  crowning  of  the  edifice  we  see 
In  moderation,  justice,  liberty ! 

B YBON. 

Grand  genius  of  the  soaring,  but  unsettled  soul, 

That  reached  the  heavenly  heights,  yet  never  rested  there ; 
As  though  there  were  a something  thou  could’ st  not  control, 
That  made  all  uncongenial  the  celestial  air. 

The  muse’s  noblest  harp  most  nobly  did’st  thou  sweep, 

And  from  its  chords  sublimest  music  would’ st  thou  make, 
So  sweet,  that  it  could  cause  a heart  of  stone  to  weep, 

So  noble,  that  our  proudest  spirit  it  could  wake. — 

The  brilliancy  of  that  grand  genius  all  allow, 

Though  still  a black  cloud  hovered  o’er  his  sunlit  brow. 

Ah,  woe  is  me  ! But  sin’s  immedicable  taint 
Leaves  on  the  soul  its  trace,  even  like  the  serpent’s  trail ; 
If  images  the  purest,  most  sublime,  we’d  paint, 

When  purest,  most  sublime,  our  pencil  oft  will  fail. 

But  Byron’s  genius  did  perversely  court  its  fate : 

Upon  man’s  highest  hopes  a doubt  he  loved  to  cast, — 
Virtue  to  trifle  with,  but  vice  to  elevate ; 

Chilling  the  soul  of  man,  as  with  a withering  blast : 

Such  Verse  abideth  not,  albeit  the  most  sublime, 

And  Byron’s  verse  already  doth  succumb  to  time. 
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THE  APPEAL. 

ADDRESSED  TO  A LADY. 

When  thou  openest  this  page 
Wilt  thou  ever  care  to  look 
Whether  worthless  words  or  sage 
Make  the  matter  of  my  hook  ? 

As  thou  readest  line  by  line 
Wilt  thou  ever  care  to  trace 
Whether  word  or  thought  of  thine 
In  my  pages  find  a place  ? 

Not  a thought  or  word  of  thine 
But  could  adorn  the  loftiest  line. 

I have  listened,  wrapt  and  still, 

While  thy  lofty  thoughts  poured  forth, 
Praising  good,  denouncing  ill, 

Eulogizing  simple  worth. 

Praising  with  most  polished  taste 
Every  finest  form  of  art ; 

Even  to  nature’s  wildest  waste 
Thy  words  beauty  could  impart : 
Paintings,  sculptures,  books,  flowers,  birds, 
All  made  more  beauteous  by  thy  words. 
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How  contented  should  I be 
Could  I deem  that  in  my  page 
Thou  one  worthy  word  would  see 
Thy  attention  to  engage ; 

One  thought  which  thou  could’ st  approve, 
One  scene  wrought  with  such  true  art, 
That  my  narrative  could  move 
The  emotions  of  thy  heart : 

Showing  how  I had  my  line 
Enriched  with  word  or  thought  of  thine. 


THE  HAND  OF  TIME. 

LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A LADY. 

Years ! years  have  passed,  fair  Lady, 
Since  a rhyme  I wrote  to  thee ; 
And  years  have  shown  already 
How  Time  lays  his  hand  on  me. 

I heed  not  how  Time  sprinkles 
His  snows  upon  my  hair, 

I heed  not  how  Time’s  wrinkles 
Are  deeper  ploughed  by  care  : 

But,  Oh ! I heed  the  feeling 
With  which  I strive  in  vain, — 

The  sense  of  numbness  stealing 
Over  heart  and  nerve  and  brain ; 
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The  fear,  the  heart  will  never 
Again  the  feelings  know 
With  which,  as  if  for  ever, 

The  bosom  once  did  glow. 

Ah  ! now  in  vain,  fair  Lady, 

I try  to  write  thee  rhymes  : 
Thought  comes  not  free  and  ready, 
Like  thought  in  other  times. 

But  still  I love,  fair  Lady, 

To  gaze  upon  thy  face, 

And,  with  look  long  and  steady, 
Thy  beauties  to  retrace. 

Time  adds  but  to  thy  charms, — 
New  beauty  crowns  thy  brow  : 
With  thy  children  in  thine  arms 
A stately  matron  now ! 

How  bright  their  joyous  faces, 
Each  moment  brighter  grown 
With  radiant  smiles  and  graces 
^Reflected  from  thine  own  : 

Long,  long  may  they  caress  thee 
With  an  unshaken  love, 

And  honour  thee,  and  bless  thee, 
As  bidden  from  above. 

But  now  in  vain,  fair  Lady, 

I try  to  write  thee  rhymes  : 
Thought  comes  not  free  and  ready 
Like  thought  in  other  times. 
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LIVE  IT  DOWN. 

Clouds  witliin  a summer  sky, 

Frowns  upon  a friendly  brow, 
Coldness  in  a loving  eye 

That  had  always  smiled  ’till  now ; 
Though  they  darken  fortune’s  frown 
And  a pang  to  sorrow  lend, — 

Bear  it  bravely : live  it  down  ! 

All  things  have  an  end. 

Though  an  unexpected  blow 
(When  all  prosperous  you  be) 

Lay  your  fairest  fortunes  low, 

Like  a lightning-riven  tree ; 

And,  your  poignant  grief  to  crown, 
False  has  proved  a trusted  friend, — 
Bear  it  bravely  : live  it  down ! 

All  things  have  an  end. 

Falsehood  lives  but  a short  life, 

Truth  prevaileth  at  the  last, 
Reconcilement  follows  strife, 

There  is  joy  in  sorrows  past ; 

Smiles  succeed  to  fortune’s  frown, 

And  although  a pain  attend, — 

Bear  it  bravely : live  it  down ! 

All  things  have  an  end. 
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EDGAK  ALLAN  POE, 

The  American  Poet.  Died  in  1849. 

A brilliant  meteor  in  a troubled  sky, 

A genius  wild,  strange,  exquisite,  refined, 

His  fate  was — ill  to  live  and  ill  to  die ; 

But  to  bis  faults  be  generously  blind, 

And  in  bis  genius  consolation  find, 

While  we  an  honourable  tribute  pay 
To  the  rare  lustre  of  bis  clouded  mind, 

That,  like  the  sun  on  a tempestuous  day, 

Could  only  shine  with  sudden,  interrupted  ray. 

Poet ! bow  subtle  thy  fastidious  taste : 

The  music  born  of  words  was  ever  thine ; 

Like  honey  on  Hymettus  run  to  waste, 

Such  melody  in  each  mellifluous  line ! 

The  soul  of  beauty  through  thy  verse  doth  shine, — 
All  that  is  tender,  touching,  sad,  and  true ; 

But  where’s  the  light  of  that  pure  ray  divine 
That  can  alone  man’s  sinful  soul  subdue, 

And  open  Heaven’s  glories  unto  mortal  view  ? 
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PSYCHE, 

OR 

THE  BUTTERFLY  AND  THE  SOUL. 

Beautiful  Butterfly ! Lovely  creation, 

Lovely  amidst  nature’s  loveliest  things, 

How  suddenly,  subtilely,  life’s  animation 

Evolves  from  the  Chrysalis  thy  opening  wings  ! 
Vividly,  rapidly,  widely  expanded, 

Bursting  their  cerements,  thy  bright  wings  appear, 
Glowing  with  beauty,  such  as  seemed  demanded 
Only  for  beings  of  some  higher  sphere, — 

Some  happy  Elysium  of  light  and  of  love  : 

Those  wings  seem  bestowed  but  to  bear  thee  above. 

Is  it  only  then  a fond  imagination 

To  fancy  the  Soul  sees  its  emblem  in  thee, 

When,  bursting  the  bonds  of  earth’s  incarceration, 
Man’s  spirit,  immortal,  by  death  is  set  free  ? 
Beautiful  thought  of  a mind  high  aspiring, 

To  realize  something  eternal,  and  sure  ; 

Dream  worthy  even  of  Heaven’s  inspiring, 

Vision  of  all  that  is  glorious,  and  pure  ; 

And  which  unto  Art  such  significance  brings, 

When  Psyche  is  seen  with  her  Butterfly-wings. 

s 
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MAN  AND  HIS  SOUL. 


MAN  AND  HIS  SOUL. 

A NOON-DAY,  A DIALOGUE,  AND  A MYSTERY  ; 

After  the  manner  of  the  American  Poet , Edgar  Allan  Poe,  author 
of  “ The  Raven.”  See  his  “ Ulalume.” 

“ I ROAMED  WITH  MY  SOUL.” 


My  soul  and  I wandered  together 
By  the  side  of  a fast  flowing  stream, 

In  the  spring  time’s  most  variable  weather, 
When  the  sun  mingles  cloud  with  his  gleam, 
And  shadow  and  sunshine  together 

Fling  darkness  and  light  o’er  the  stream. 

“ Ah,”  said  I,  “ tis  a mystical  river, 

Such  an  awe  doth  it  move  in  the  mind ; 

My  Soul,  can  you  say,  shall  we  ever 
A name  for  this  strange  river  find  ? 

Be  assured  ’tis  a mystical  river, 

With  such  awe  it  oppresseth  the  mind.” 

My  Soul  she  looked  fondly  upon  me, 

Fond  as  an  affectionate  wife ; 
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Her  finger  laid  tenderly  on  me, 

And  whispered,  “ The  River  of  Life ! ” 

Her  hand  she  held  solemnly  on  me, 

And  said,  “ ’Tis  the  River  of  Life ! 

By  its  side  we  shall  wander  together 
Till  that  river  has  reached  to  the  sea ; 

But  dissevered  must  then  be  the  tether 
That  now  binds  thy  Soul  unto  thee : 

On  earth  we  no  more  walk  together, 

When  Life’s  river  has  reached  Death’s  dark  sea.” 

To  my  Soul  then  I turned  with  alarm, 

But  she  hung  down  her  heavenly  head  : 

‘ ‘ Oh  say,  have  I done  thee  a harm 
In  the  life  which  together  we’ve  led  ? 

Ah,  I fear  me,  I’ve  done  thee  a harm, 

I feel  that  thou  hast  been  misled.” 

Fain  would  I,  with  fondness  redoubled, 

Have  caught  her  unto  my  embrace, 

But,  alas  ! she  seemed  saddened  and  troubled, 

And  averted  her  beautiful  face  : 

Saddened,  and  darkened,  and  troubled, 

She  drew  the  veil  over  her  face. 

The  more  I looked  fondly  upon  her 
The  darker,  the  sadder  seemed  she  ; 

I saw  earth’s  deep  stains  gather  on  her, 
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Because  she  was  journeying  with  me  : 

The  shadow  of  sin  lay  upon  her, 

Because  she  had  journeyed  with  me. 

“Is  a soul,”  I cried,  “never  forgiven  : 

Is  a soul  everlastingly  lost, 

When  with  sin  though  we  haply  have  striven, 
The  pathway  to  sin  has  been  crossed  ? ” 

Ah,  with  error  in  vain  had  I striven, 

The  pathway  to  sin  had  been  crossed. 

Then  I sank  to  the  earth,  and  I trembled, 
When,  lo ! a most  marvellous  sight : — - 
The  Saviour,  Himself,  it  resembled, 

In  the  Heavens,  enthroned  in  His  might ! 
Hod  the  Saviour  above,  it  resembled, 

As  He  sits  on  His  throne  of  white  light. 

“ Bepent ! and  thou  shalt  be  forgiven  : 

I am  the  Almighty  I AM, 

Who  hath  opened  the  portals  of  Heaven, — 
Opened  wide,  through  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb 
Believe ! and  thy  sins  are  forgiven, 

Blotted  out  by  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb.” 

“ Oh,  Christ ! ” I cried,  “ may  we  adore  thee  ? 

(My  Soul  she  looked,  now,  bright  and  pure) 
Oh,  Grod ! may  we  bow  down  before  Thee, 

And  pray  for  Thy  grace  to  endure  ? 
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For  we  cannot  aright  walk  before  Thee, 

If  our  footsteps  Thou  dost  not  make  sure.” 

My  Soul  raised  her  eyes  unto  Heaven 
(A  glory  illumined  her  eyes) ; 

“Alleluia,”  she  cried,  “we’re  forgiven! 

Lo  ! the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  skies  : 

Let  us  pray  for  the  strength  to  be  given 
That  pathway  to  tread  to  the  skies.” 

My  Soul  and  I still  walk  together 

By  the  side  of  that  fast  flowing  stream ; 

And  we  look  for  tempestuous  weather, 

However  serene  the  skies  seem : 

For  we  know  that  tempestuous  weather 
This  atmosphere  best  doth  beseem. 

And  we  know  we  shall  one  day  be  parted, 

When  Life’s  river  has  reached  to  Death’s  sea  ; 
But  we  are  not  cast  down  nor  faint  hearted, 

For  the  great  Besurrection  shall  be, 

When  united  again,  though  once  parted, 

The  body  immortal  we’ll  see : — 

Soul  and  body  no  more  to  be  parted, 

For  immortal  that  body  will  be. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 


IN  MBMOEIAM. 


THE  DYING  CHKISTIAN. 


“ Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.” 


When  every  struggle  of  this  life  was  past, 

And  every  earthly  tie  dissolved  at  last, 

Angelic  spirit ! what  a joy  was  thine, 

What  a new  thrill  of  ecstasy  divine ! — 

Thy  soul  on  seraph-pinions  upwards  flew, 

While  Heaven  transcendent  burst  upon  thy  view ; 
And  things  of  Earth  all  vanished  at  the  sight, 

As  Chaos  fled  the  first  approach  of  light. 

Oh  ! what  is  all  eternity  to  this, — 

The  first  blest  moment  of  eternal  bliss  ? 

When  Heaven,  expanding  on  the  astonished  sight, 
Bursting  its  gates  of  ever  burning  light, 

Hymns,  Hallelujahs,  songs  of  holy  praise, 

Such  as  Archangel- voices  love  to  raise, 

In  tones  seraphic  through  the  portals  roll, 

And  sounds  of  Heaven  first  bless  the  enraptured  soul. 

Then  wert  thou  given,  hallowed  Saint,  to  know 
All  that  which  gave  thee  joy  to  hope  below ; 

With  eyes  unveiled  to  view  the  works  of  grace, 

And  see  thy  God  and  Saviour  face  to  face. 

Oh,  what  a sight ! when,  with  uplifted  eyes, 

Thou  didst  behold  that  Saviour  in  the  skies, 

And  see  the  peerless  glories  that  adorn 

Those  brows,  which  wore  on  earth  a Crown  of  Thorn. 
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Oh,  what  a moment ! when,  with  bended  knee, 
Before  the  throne  of  God’s  dread  majesty, 

In  awful  pause  thy  trembling  spirit  bowed  ; 

Till  saints  proclaim  the  joyful  news  aloud, 

And  Heaven  exulting  rang  to  the  glad  strain, — 

“ Glory  to  Him,  who  on  the  Cross  was  slain ! 

This  was  the  thought,  the  thought  of  this  blest  hour, 
That  soothed  thy  sufferings  with  assuasive  power, 
That  tuned  to  notes  of  praise  thy  latest  breath, 

And  of  its  sting  disarmed  the  shaft  of  Heath. 

It  was  an  awful,  ’twas  a glorious  sight, 

To  see  thy  Spirit  so  serenely  bright, 

’Midst  all  the  terrors  of  death’s  trying  hour 
Recalling  the  last  efforts  of  its  power, 

To  teach  (ere  it  should  quit  this  scene  of  life) 

The  glorious  mercies  of  the  Book  of  Life, 

And  dwell  enraptured  on  each  blessed  word 
That  promised  Life  Eternal  through  the  Lord. 

Such  is  the  death  believing  sinners  die ; 

No  tear  to  dim  the  Heaven-directed  eye, 

No  fond  regret  for  aught  they’re  leaving  here  : 

But,  filled  with  hope,  yet  awed  by  holy  fear, 

In  blest  tranquillity  they  yield  their  breath, 

And  sink  repineless  in  the  arms  of  death. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT.  ' 
December,  16th,  1861. 

There  is  a cry  throughout  the  sorrowing  land, — 

A noble  Prince,  Prince  Albert  is  no  more, 

Our  Queen’s  beloved  Consort : all  men  stand 
Struck  with  dismay  and  grief,  and  all  deplore 
The  sorrow  of  the  Sovereign  they  adore. 

So  unexpected  a calamity  ! 

Her  anguish  makes  the  nation’s  grief  more  sore  ; 

What  must  that  Royal  Lady’s  trial  be  ! 

God  comfort  her,  in  this  her  worst  extremity. 

Oh,  vanity  of  vanities ! What  is  life 
But  the  bare  prelude  to  unerring  death  ? 

Love,  hope,  joy,  honour,  glory,  calm  or  strife, — 

Mere  occupation  for  our  passing  breath  ! 

All  vanity  : even  as  the  Preacher  saith. 

Yet  man  lives  not  in  vain : when  man  acts  well 
Glory  does  right  to  weave  her  crowning  wreath  ; 

Honour  to  all  who  do  indeed  excel : 

Faith  has  its  crown  in  Heaven,  ev’n  where  the  angels  dwell. 

Illustrious  Prince  ! thy  glory  was  not  small, 

Albeit  not  won  upon  the  tented  field ; 

The  warrior’s  deeds  do  not  appropriate  all 

The  deathless  honours  Fame  has  power  to  wield : 
Triumphs  of  peace  emblazon  well  the  shield, 

When  a true  hero  boldly  dares  to  fight 
With  ignorance  and  folly,  ’till  they  yield 

To  knowledge,  ever  panoplied  in  light, — 

As  thou  didst  always  do,  good  Prince,  with  all  thy  might. 
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The  World’s  grand  Show,  the  Universal  Mart, 

The  gathering  of  nations,  where  we  see 
Commerce  conjoin’d  with  Science  and  with  Art 
In  happy  union,  mankind  owes  to  thee  : 

Another  Exhibition  now  to  be, — 

But  thou,  alas  ! great  Prince,  wilt  not  be  there  : 

Pome  without  Csesar  ! (such  ’twould  seem  to  me), 

Yet  each  grand  object,  wondrous,  costly,  rare, 

The  Pounder’s  world-wide  fame  will  to  the  world  declare. 

All  is  not  vanity ! God’s  high  behest 

Hath  intellect  and  soul  bestowed  on  man  ; 

And  he  fulfils  his  Maker’s  purpose  best 
Who  realizes  the  Almighty’s  plan, 

And  strives  in  faith  and  hope,  as  best  he  can, 

To  honour  God  and  benefit  his  kind. 

’Tis  ever  an  ennobling  sight  to  scan 
The  Christian  and  Philosopher  combin’d  : 

The  virtues  of  the  heart,  the  triumphs  of  the  mind. 

God’s  will  be  done  ! Our  trial  now  is  sore  : 

Our  private  and  our  public  loss  is  great ; 

Then  to  our  Queen  we  all  must  turn  the  more, 

Who  with  such  resignation  bears  her  fate, 

Devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  State, 

Enduring  every  sacrifice  that’s  due 

To  God  or  man : in  hope  and  trust  all  wait. 

Queen  of  a people  loyal,  free,  and  true, 

God  guide  and  help  thee  now, — as  God  alone  can  do ! 
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THE  DUKE. 

A DIRGE. 

Written  after  the  Funeral  Ceremonial  at  the  Burial  of 

THE  DUKE  OE  WELLINGTON. 

18th  November,  1852. 

He’s  gone  ! ’tis  over ! All  tliat  earth  could  do 
Is  done  : ’twas  but  a pageant,  after  all ! 

Yet  were  such  honour  unto  him  well  due, 

On  whom  all  honours  did  so  seemly  fall ; 

Albeit  he  deemed  such  things  himself  but  small : 
And,  ah ! how  small  they  seem  when  “ dust  to  dust-” 

Is  once  pronounced,  and  o’er  “the  sumptuous  pall  ” 
Closes  the  cumbering  clay,  as  close  it  must, 

For  death  is  death,  despite  the  proudest  bier  or  bust. 

He’s  gone ! ’tis  over ! Deepest  silence  reigns 
Where  grandest  music  did  so  lately  peal ; 

And  darkness,  black  as  midnight,  now  obtains, 

Where  thousands  in  the  solemn  light  did  kneel. 
Silence  and  darkness  (as  we  all  must  feel) 

Are  fittest  sentinels  to  guard  the  tomb  ; 

So  let  them : there’s  a higher,  holier  zeal 
Than  that  which  fain  would  make  Immortelles  bloom 
Above  our  mouldering  dust,  to  cheat  death  of  its  gloom. 
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But  there  is  music,  that  will  never  die, 

And  there  is  light,  whose  glory  never  wanes. 

No  more  of  earth  ! look  upward  to  the  sky, — 

Behold  the  throne  on  which  the  Saviour  reigns, 
"Whose  blood  was  shed  to  wash  out  earthly  stains : 
And  who  of  earth  is  stainless  ? Gracious  Lord, 

All  blessed  be  Thy  name ! for  what  remains 
To  soothe  the  mourner,  but  Thy  living  Word, 

That  unto  sinful  man  free  pardon  doth  afford  ? 

No  more  I see  “ The  Conquering  Hero  ” stand 
Master  of  battles, — arbiter  on  earth ! 

Bather  an  old  man,  stretching  forth  his  hand 
With  bounteous  charity,  which  had  its  birth 
In  God’s  command ; for  in  him  was  no  dearth 
Of  Scripture  knowledge.  When  he  had  to  choose 
A Book,  companion  for  his  lonely  hearth, 

He  sought  not  gay  romance  nor  idle  muse, 

But  chose  the  Word  of  God,  and  did  that  Word  peruse. 

And  when  much  wronged,  new  favours  still  were  sought 
By  those  who  wronged  him,  freely  did  he  grant 
Even  to  the  thankless,  and  upbraided  nought ; 

But  to  his  wondering  friend’s  rebuking  taunt — 

“ How  can  you  thus  forgive  ? ” “ Because  I want 

Myself  forgiveness,”  was  the  meek  reply, 

“ Therefore  forgive  I them.”  No  idle  vaunt ! 

May  God,  through  Christ,  the  sinner’s  Eriend  on  high, 
Eorgive  all  mortal  fault  that  to  man’s  charge  may  lie. 


BURIAL  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 
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THE  BUEIAL  OE  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Thursday,  November  the  18th,  1852. 

The  trumpet’s  clang,  the  deep  and  muffled  drum, 

The  solemn  anthem  and  the  organ’s  peal 
At  once  break  forth  : the  multitude  is  dumb  ! 

A death-like  silence  over  each  doth  steal : 

It  is  a moment  to  make  all  men  feel. 

A mighty  warrior  sinks  into  the  tomb  : 

Thousands  on  thousands  at  that  moment  kneel ; 

Anon  bursts  forth  the  cannon’s  thundering  boom : 

He’s  buried, — and  we  leave  him  to  the  grave’s  still  gloom. 

But  shall  he  never  more  hear  trumpet’s  sound, 

And  shall  he  never  more  see  day’s  bright  light? 

No  more  on  mighty  armaments  look  round, 

No  more  behold  a conqueror  in  his  might? 

Lo,  what  a glory  bursts  upon  the  sight ! 

Hark,  ’tis  the  Trumpet’s  sound.  Behold  the  Lord ! 

He  comes  in  all  the  majesty  of  right : 

Amidst  the  hosts  of  Heaven  He  bares  His  sword, — 

The  Conqueror,  the  Saviour,  the  Incarnate  Word. 

The  dead  are  risen ! Almighty  Lord  forgive, 

Even  for  Christ’s  sake,  unto  whom  we  cry  ; 

For  who,  0 Lord,  could  look  on  Thee  and  live, 

But  that  the  Mediator  is  on  high, — 

Thy  blessed  Son,  who  did  for  sinners  die ; 

And  shed  His  blood,  that  those  who  needed  most 
Might  thus  be  made  all  righteous  for  the  sky, 

And  take  their  place  amidst  the  heavenly  host 
Who  worship  God — the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
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THE  VICTORY  OF  THE  ALMA. 


THE  YICTOEY  OF  THE  ALMA. 

“ I know  of  nothing  more  sad  than  a Victory,  except  a Defeat.” 

The  Duke  of  Wellington . 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 

LIEUTENANT  FEANCIS  DU  PEE  MONTAGU, 

Of  the  33 rd  Regiment  of  Foot,  or  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Own. 

“toll  for  the  brave.” 

They  died  upon  the  Battle  Field ! 

Their  spirit,  proud  and  high, 

Knew  how  to  conquer,  not  to  yield ; 

And  therefore  did  they  die  : 

The  young,  the  brave,  the  high,  the  free, 

Old  England’s  joy  and  pride, 

Upon  the  field  of  Victory — 

The  Battle  Field, — they  died. 

Oh  great  and  glorious  was  the  fight 
On  Alma’s  armed  banks : 

When  France  and  England  joined  their  might, 

And  Turkey  swelled  the  ranks. 

Up ! Up  the  dizzy  heights  they  rushed : 

The  Muscovite  gives  way ! 

Nor  may  we  weep  the  blood  that  gushed 
On  that  victorious  day. 

Yet  let  one  partial  tear  descend 
On  a young  soldier’s  grave, 

Now  mourned  by  many  a sorrowing  friend, — 
Young  Montagu,  the  brave. 
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For  in  the  foremost  fight,  that  day 
He  yielded  up  his  breath ; 

Then  dash  the  useless  tear  away, — ■ 

He  died  a soldier’s  death. 

And  if  the  blood  by  mortals  shed 
To  aid  a mortal  cause, 

Bring  honour  on  the  victor’s  head 
And  win  a world’s  applause, 

Think  on  the  dying  Saviour’s  love, 

Whose  blood  for  all  was  given, 

That,  freed  from  sin,  with  Christ  above 
Man  might  inherit  Heaven. 

THE  CUP  OF  COLD  WATER. 

An  incident  of  the  Crimean  War. 

DEATH  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OFFICER. 


“ He  gave  the  wounded  enemy  a drink  from  his  own  flask,  when  the  man 
turned  round  and  shot  him.” 


There  is  many  a form  of  death  in  this  world, 
And  death  it  seems  always  sad : 

Some  into  eternity  suddenly  hurled, 

And  some,  they  die  raving  mad. 

Yet  the  sadness  of  death  may  be  wiped  away 
By  the  manner  in  which  a man  dies ; 

And  life’s  sweetest  moment  be  on  our  death-day, 
When  the  Spirit  departs  for  the  skies. 

T 
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But  of  all  the  deaths  of  those  who’ve  died  well, 
As  noble  a death  as  I know 
Is  that  of  the  hero,  who  suddenly  fell 
While  attending  his  wounded  foe. 

To  his  parched  lips  he  proferred  the  cup, 
Refreshing  as  morning  dew ; 

The  man  he  drank : and  then,  starting  up, 

His  benefactor  he  slew. 

Let  no  bitter  tear  descend  in  that  tomb, 

But  look  up  unto  Heaven  above : 

For  glorious,  though  sad,  was  the  soldier’s  doom 
Who  died  for  a deed  of  love. 

More  glorious  than  even  the  death  of  the  brave 
Who  in  battle  the  death-heap  make  : 

For  we  may  hope  that  the  cup  which  he  gave 
Was  given  for  Jesus’  sake. 


THE  TOMB  OF  MARY  LEE, 
Aged  17. 

Funchal,  Madeira. 

The  cloudless  sky  is  blue  and  bright, 
Teeming  all  with  summer  light  ; 

The  green  Banana’s  slender  leaves 
(Which  the  light  sea-breeze  upheaves) 
Cast  their  shadow’s  transient  gloom 
O’er  a maiden’s  lowly  tomb, 

On  whose  snow-white  front  I see 
The  simple  name  of — Mary  Lee. 


THE  TOMB  OP  MARY  LEE. 
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’Twas  thy  seventeenth,  summer’s  sun, 

And  thine  earthly  race  was  run ; 

Ah ! how  fleetly  was  it  o’er : 

Beauty  fled,  and  life  no  more. 

Yain  the  sigh,  and  vain  the  tear, 

That  would  hallow  now  thy  bier ; 

What  have  tears  to  do  with  thee  ? 

In  Heaven  they  weep  not — Mary  Lee. 

Methinks  life’s  emblem  man  may  see 
In  yonder  green  Banana  tree : 

How  smooth  its  young  leaves  look  at  morn, 
How  soon  to  atoms  are  they  torn ; 

Till,  tost  a moment  on  the  blast, 

All  withered  to  the  earth  they’re  cast ; 

Apt  emblem  of  mortality, 

As  frail  as  life  is — Mary  Lee. 

But  in  yon  blue  and  beauteous  sky 
Does  not  hope’s  image  meet  the  eye  ? 

The  clouds  may  gather,  tempests  rise, 

And  for  a moment  veil  the  skies ; 

But  clouds  and  tempests  pass  away, 

Again  shines  out  the  orb  of  day ; 

Emblem  of  immortality, 

The  hope  of  Christians — Mary  Lee. 
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HAPPY. 


HAPPY. 

“Art  thou  happy,  dearest  child, 

Life  is  passing  fast  away  ? ” 

“No,  not  quite,”  she  said,  and  smiled  ; 

“ For  I fain  would  longer  stay 
With  the  loved  on  earth : but  still, 

Not  mine,  but  my  Maker’s  will.” 

Life’s  last  scene  was  nearly  o’er, 
Fading  thought  and  failing  breath, 
When  she  looks  around  once  more, 

Ere  her  eyes  are  closed  in  death ; 

“ Happy!  ” in  sweet  tones  she  cried, 

“ Happy ! ” and  she  smiled  and  died. 

Should  we  here  unhappy  be 
To  restore  what  Grod  has  given  ? 
Time  changed  to  Eternity : 

Care  on  Earth  for  joy  in  Heaven. 
Should  we  grieve  for  her  we  love, 
Happy  with  her  Grod  above  ? 


SHE  IS  GONE. 
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SHE  IS  GONE. 


A LAMENT. 


She  is  gone ! She  is  gone,  in  the  fair,  bright  spring, 
With  the  fresh  flowers  sweetly  blowing, 

And  the  small  birds  abroad  on  their  joyous  wing, 
And  the  May-sun  warmly  glowing, 

And  the  fleecy  clouds  passing  oyer  the  sky 
While  the  sunny  shower  is  falling, 

And  all  that  can  gladden  the  heart  and  the  eye 
The  joys  of  spring  recalling. 

She  is  gone,  she  is  gone ! Her  bright  young  soul 
Has  passed  to  its  heavenly  glory ; 

Oh ! this  is  the  thought  that  our  grief  must  control, 
When  we  think  on  her  pitiful  story. 

Yes,  this  is  the  thought  that  can  wipe  away 
Every  trace  of  pain  or  sorrow, — 

She  is  gone,  she  is  gone  to  the  Realms  of  Hay, 
Where  Time  knows  no  to-morrow. 

Where  Time  is  Eternity,  day  without  night, 

Eor  ever  and  ever  all  glorious, — 

Where  sitteth  the  Saviour  enthroned  in  His  might, 
O’er  sin  and  o’er  death  victorious  ; 

There,  in  the  midst  of  the  heavenly  throng 
Unto  whom  His  salvation  is  given, 

Her  glorified  spirit  now  joins  in  the  song 
Which  angels  are  singing  in  Heaven. 
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THE  LADY  CLEMENTINA  YILLIERS. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  HEARING  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 

THE  LADY  CLEMENTINA  VILLIEES, 

Died  5th  December,  1857. 

Oh,  she  was  beautiful ! but  what  is  beauty  ? 

The  rose’s  bloom  that  fadeth  fast  away ; 

Oh,  she  was  dutiful ! and  it  is  duty 

That,  like  the  diamond’s  light,  shines  night  and  day. 
I’ve  seen  her  midst  the  brightest  blaze  of  fashion, 

The  most  admired  of  all  that  courtly  crowd, 
Awakening  in  each  heart  a kind  of  passion — 

A fascination  felt  more  than  avowed. 

I’ve  seen  her  in  affliction’s  trying  hour, 

The  tenderest  and  the  truest : and  I knew  her  power. 

Ah ! what  is  this  vain  world’s  most  glittering  glory, 
Seen  through  the  vista  of  departed  years, 

When  back  we  look  on  life’s  eventful  story, 

And  each  past  triumph  as  a dream  appears  ? 

It  is  from  out  the  bitter  hour  of  sorrow, 

When  the  heart’s  tested  to  its  inmost  core, 

That  memory  doth  its  truest  triumphs  borrow : 

Those  triumphs  that  endure  for  evermore. 

I’ve  seen  her  seated  by  the  bed  of  death, 

The  calmest  and  the  firmest : and  I held  my  breath. 


THE  LATE  DOCTOR  CARR,  D.D. 
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And  who  of  all  the  gay  and  giddy  throng 
That  gazed  on  her  with  envy  or  delight 
(The  chosen  theme  of  compliment  and  song), 

Conld  fathom  her  heart’s  worthiness  aright, — ■ 

Could  know  the  true  convictions,  that  within 
Her  bosom’s  inmost  depths  unpublished  lay, 

Of  God’s  great  mercy  and  of  man’s  deep  sin, 

And  What  alone  can  wash  all  guilt  away  ? 

To  know  the  soul’s  high  hope  to  her  was  given. 

There’s  ever  care  on  Earth:  there’s  only  joy  in  Heaven. 

MONUMENT 

TO 

THE  LATE  EIGHT  EEY.  DOCTOE  CAEE,  D.D., 

First  Bishop  of  Bombay , and  subsequently  Rector  of  Bath. 

Died  September  5th,  1859. 

A beautiful  white  marble  Monument  (by  Noble  the  sculptor),  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Doctor  Carr,  first  Bishop  of  Bombay  “ in 
love  and  reverence,  by  his  Widow,  Catherine  Emily  Carr,”  and  sent  to  India, 
where  it  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  the  utmost  reverence,  regard, 
and  regret. 

Eeclined  in  death,  as  one  who  sleeps  in  life, 

And  whose  calm  spirit  never  had  known  strife. 

His  days  were  days  of  charity  and  love, — 

On  Earth  his  work : but  all  his  hopes  above. 

Long  may  this  marble  Monument  endure ! 

Worthy  memorial,  spotless,  white,  and  pure, 

Of  one  who  as  a stainless  man  had  stood, 

Because  sin’s  cleansed  by  the  Saviour’s  blood. 
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SIR  HENRY  MARSH,  BART.,  M.D. 


How  faithfully  the  Sculptor  here  doth  trace 
The  noble  lineaments  of  that  fine  face, 

"Where  Intellect  and  Faith  together  shone 
Like  two  twin  stars  of  Heaven,  that  look  as  one ; 
"While  Faith  and  Reason  hold  united  sway, — 
Though  Faith,  triumphant,  still  doth  lead  the  way. 

Good  Shepherd,  faithful  servant  of  his  Lord, 
Who  practised,  even  as  he  preached,  His  Word; 
"While  congregations  flocked  from  far  and  near 
The  Word  of  God  from  faithful  lips  to  hear  : 

Blest  privilege  unto  the  preacher  given,— 

To  wean  men’s  hearts  from  Earth,  and  lead  men’s 
souls  to  Heaven. 


SIR  HENRY  MARSH,  BART.,  M.D., 

Died  Suddenly,  December  1st,  1860. 

Art  thou  indeed  no  more  ? But  yesterday 
We  saw  thee,  all  instinct  with  vigorous  life, 

Bright,  busy,  ardent ! wending  on  thy  way, 

A mediator  in  the  awful  strife 

That  life  doth  wage  ’gainst  death.  The  Sabine  Wife 
Thus  stood  between  the  combatants  of  old 
To  stay  the  fatal  feud : her  bosom  rife 
With  every  generous  impulse,  high  and  bold ! 

As  is  in  Roman  story  all  so  grandly  told. 


SIR  HENRY  MARSH,  BART.,  M.D. 
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Thy  noble  nature,  highly  gifted  mind, 

Thy  energetic  intellect,  were  given 
In  search  of  truth  to  benefit  thy  kind, 

And  do  on  Earth  as  much  the  will  of  Heaven 
As  may  by  man  be  done,  despite  the  leaven 
Of  mortal  mould  that  with  the  soul  doth  blend. 

So  ever  have  the  highest  natures  striven, 

In  faith  and  hope,  to  work  out  some  good  end, 
Worthy  the  Christian  man,  philosopher,  and  friend. 


When  anguish  wrung  the  breast  and  blanched  the  brow, 
When  dire  disease  dealt  subtly  with  the  frame, 

Who  was  more  skilful,  who  more  kind  than  thou 
To  soothe  the  sufferer,  quench  the  fever’s  flame, 

Or  even  endure  that  most  capricious  blame 
The  impatient  invalid  too  oft  bestows  ? 

But  there’s  a satisfaction  more  than  fame, — 

The  inward  happiness  the  bosom  knows 
When  ministering  comfort  to  another’s  woes. 

Thou’rt  gone : but  such  is  life ! How  strange  the  lot 
Of  mortal  man  upon  this  Earth  ! To-day 
All  absolute  : to  morrow  he  is  not, — 

And  he,  whom  men  delighted  to  obey 

Can  never  more  command,  nor  aught  gainsay. 

What  now  is  Earth  to  him,  or  he  to  Earth  ? 

Yet  gracious  deeds  pass  not  unfelt  away : 

The  good  man  leaves  an  heritage  of  worth, 

That  makes  us  mark  his  death,  his  deeds,  his  life,  his  birth. 
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JAMES  WILLIAM  CUSACK,  M.D. 


All  me,  ’tis  sad ! Lines  such,  as  now  I write, 

Were  they  composed  hut  a brief  space  ago, 

Had  been,  ere  this,  submitted  to  thy  sight, 

To  whom  it  was  my  wont  my  verse  to  show : 

Lor  blame  or  praise  thou  kindly  would’ st  bestow. 

Oh,  would  that  verse  of  mine  could  worthy  be 
Thy  rare  attainments  to  make  all  men  know, — 

So  various,  yet  joined  with  such  symmetry : 

My  lov’d,  my  honour’d  friend,  how  few  are  left  like  thee ! 


JAMES  WILLIAM  CUSACK,  M.D., 

SURGEON, 

Who  died  in  Dublin,  September  25th,  1861. 

0 Death  ! thou  hast  too  busy  been  of  late 
Amidst  life’s  conservators,  whose  bold  aim 
It  was  to  stand  between  man  and  his  fate, 

And  gain  reprieve  for  those  whom  thou  didst  claim  ; 
But,  conqueror  of  conquerors,  the  pall — 

Thy  overwhelming  banner, — doth  at  length  shroud  all. 

So  soon ! And  has  death  visited  once  more 
That  foremost  phalanx  of  enlightened  men, 

Who,  deeply  versed  in  medicine’s  sagest  lore, 

Have  sought  with  heart  and  head  and  tongue  and  pen, 
Most  loudly  to  proclaim  the  Laws  of  Life, 

And  wage  with  Death  a grand,  albeit  unequal  strife. 


JAMES  WILLIAM  CIJSACK,  M.D. 
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Yes,  thou  hast  come ! as  come  thou  ever  wilt : 

So  be  it.  What  is  Death  ? — The  Gate  of  Life ! 

Man  has  his  trials,  joys  and  griefs  and  guilt ; 

But  there  is  That  which  is  in  mercy  rife, — 

And  there  is  One  who  man  from  sin  can  free ! 

Then  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?  Grave,  where  thy  victory? 

But  men  will  mourn  when  they  sustain  a loss  : 

And,  friend,  our  loss  was  great  when  we  lost  thee. 

Yarious  the  friends  our  path  in  life  that  cross, 

And  friendship  will  in  each  much  merit  see  : 

But  thy  rare,  sterling,  unpretending  worth, 

As  excellence  among  the  excellent  stood  forth. 

Strange  must  have  been  the  struggle  in  thy  heart, 

With  nature  tender  as  God  ever  gave, 

Yet  destined  to  enact  the  Surgeon’s  part, 

Though  ne’er  inflicting  pain,  except  to  save ; 

With  heart  most  kind,  yet  most  unflinching  hand, 

Our  love  and  fear  and  praise,  thou  didst  at  once  command. 

Adieu ! Loved  friend,  adieu ! Can  time  replace 

The  friends  whom  we  have  lost : among  them,  thee  ? 

The  more  then  must  we  take  to  our  embrace 
The  friends  who  still  are  left  us.  They  or  we 
Pull  soon  must  part ! But  friendship  does  not  die  : 

Priends  are  but  parted  here  to  reunite  on  high. 
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THE  LATE  JOHN  LABOECHERE,  ESQ. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  LABOUCHEBE,  ESQ. 

Died  August,  1863. 

A good  man  gone  ! John  Labouchere  no  more : 
The  true  philanthropist,  the  faithful  friend, 
Whose  death  so  many  mourn,  and  all  deplore  ! 

But  life’s  a trial,  and  peace  was  his  end. 

He  served  his  Saviour  here,  in  faith  and  love  : 

He  serves  Him  now,  with  joy  ineffable  above. 


But  sad  the  blank  his  absence  maketh  here, 

The  centre  of  a circle  of  fond  friends, 

No  more  within  that  circle  to  appear : 

Yet  memory  blest  consolation  lends 
While  we  recall  his  Christian  course,  though  past, — 
So  faithful,  so  consistent  from  the  first  to  last. 

Will  Charity  not  often  miss  the  aid 

Erom  his  kind  heart  and  ever  ready  hand, 

To  which  appeal  in  vain  was  never  made, 

When  worthy  object  did  an  aid  demand? 

What  work  was  there  of  goodness  or  of  grace 
In  which  his  honoured  name  held  not  a foremost  place 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  CHAMPNEYS. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  HEARING  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 

MRS.  CHAMPNEYS, 

OF  MEADFOOT  ROCK,  TORQUAY. 

Died  in  1865. 

Death  comes  to  all ! and  death  has  come  to  thee, 

Lady  of  the  hind  heart  and  cheerful  smile. 

How  all  will  miss  thine  hospitality 
So  free,  so  large,  so  liberal  the  while : 

Thy  cordial  welcome ! those  re-unions  sweet, 

The  rendezvous  of  beauty,  talent,  taste 
(Where  friends  were  ever  sure  with  friends  to  meet), 

A memory  not  soon  to  be  effaced. 

Music,  with  all  its  joys,  was  ever  there — 

From  softest  song  up  to  the  loftiest  tones ; 

From  the  grand  chorus  to  the  simple  air 
In  which  the  heart  its  fondest  feeling  owns. 

How  tasteful  thine  abode ! the  scene  how  bright 
From  that  famed  garden,  hanging  o’er  the  sea, 

With  every  fairest,  rarest  flower  bedight : 

But  in  the  midst  no  more  thou  mayest  be, — 

Even  strangers  will,  kind  lady,  breathe  a sigh  for  thee  ? 
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DEATH  OE  A EAVOUEITE  CHILD. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  HEARING  OF 

THE  SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  A YOUNG-  LADY. 

Youthful  and  beautiful,  gentle  and  tender, 

Accomplished  in  mind,  and  devoted  in  heart ; 

Ah ! it  was  hard  unto  death  to  surrender 

A being  from  whom  we  had  least  dreamed  to  part. 

Bright  was  the  scene,  when  by  silence  surrounded, 

In  the  centre  of  ail  that  was  brilliant  and  fair, 

Her  sweet,  trilling  voice  through  the  wide  saloon  sounded, 
As  the  note  of  a Nightingale  on  the  night  air. 

Hushed  is  that  voice  ! On  this  earth  it  shall  never 
In  song  or  in  psalm  its  sweet  notes  again  raise ; 

But  that  voice  is  now  sounding  where  angels  for  ever 
Are  singing  their  anthems  of  glory  and  praise. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A FAYOUEITE  CHILD. 

In  yonder  church-yard  you  will  see 

A fair  child’s  grave,  all  decked  with  flowers, — 

The  sweetest  flowers  in  spring  that  be, 

And  culled  in  morning’s  freshest  hours : 

A mother’s  hand  hath  placed  them  there, 

To  sooth  her  sorrowing  heart’s  despair. 


FLOWERS  AND  TOMBS. 
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A beauteous  and  a brilliant  Boy, 

Six  summers  glided  o’er  bis  bead 
In  cbildbood’s  innocence  and  joy, 

When  bis  brief  span  of  life  was  sped : 
On  Eartb  be  closed  in  death  bis  eyes, 
But  fo  re-open  in  tbe  Skies. 

We  must  not,  wben  we  gaze  on  death, 
Think  only  of  this  passing  life, 

For  always  brief  seems  mortal  breath, 
However  past,  in  joy  or  strife  : 

But  we  must  think  of  Heaven  above, 
And  trust  in  tbe  Bedeemer’s  love. 


FLO  WEES  AND  TOMBS. 

It  is  foobsb ! Very  foolish : 

Ah,  most  foobsb,  well  I know ! 

And  yet  I cannot  help  it : ’tis 
A solace  to  my  woe,- — 

To  scatter  flowers  upon  this  grave, 

To  deck  this  grassy  sod, 

Even  while  I bend  submissively 
Before  tbe  will  of  God. 

Wben  scattering  flowers  upon  tbe  tomb 
Of  one  so  prized,  so  dear, 

Each  flower  recalls  tbe  summer  bloom 
Of  some  past,  happy  year : 
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HERBERT  LLEWELLYN. 


Those  years  are  gone,  these  bowers  decay, — ■ 
How  soon  we  need  not  tell ; 

And  yet  ’tis  sweet  to  grace  the  grave 
Of  those  we  loved  so  well. 

Albeit  foolish ! Aye  most  foolish  : 

They  may  never  know 

That  thus  with  flowers  we  grace  their  grave ; 

But  still  it  sooths  our  woe. 

Then  bear  with  me,  while  thus  I strew 
With  flowers  this  grassy  sod, 

Yet  bow  me  down  submissively 
Unto  the  will  of  God. 


HEBBEBT  LLEWELLYN, 

Surgeon  to  the  “Alabama,”  Confederate  Cruiser. 

When  a boat,  filled,  with  the  wounded,  was  pushing  off  from  the  ship,  which 
appeared  about  to  founder,  the  men  appealed  to  “the  Doctor”  to  jump  on 
hoard  and  save  himself ; but  that  noble  and  devoted  man  refused,  saying,  that 
“the  boat  was  only  for  the  wounded,  and  he  would  not  endanger  them  by 
entering  their  over-laden  vessel.”  Herbert  Llewellyn  went  down  with  the 
“ Alabama,”  June  the  18th,  1864. 

Herbert  Llewellyn ! A name 

That  long  will  be  honoured  in  story ; 

Eor  hallowed  and  high  is  the  fame 

Of  that  noble  “ non-combatant’s  ” glory. 

The  sea-fight  had  now  ceased  to  rage, 

But  the  shattered  ship’s  flag  was  still  flying ; 

In  the  combat  he  did  not  engage, 

He  was  tending  the  wounded  and  dying : 


HERBERT  LLEWELLYN. 
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A glory  in  youth  or  in  age 

To  succour  the  sick  and  the  dying. 

But  bravest  before  all  the  brave, 

He  cared  not  his  own  life  to  save : 

He  cared  for  the  wounded  and  dying. 

Herbert  Llewellyn  ! He  stood 

On  the  deck  of  his  ship  : she  was  sinking ! 

But,  calm  and  undaunted  his  mood, 

Of  the  wounded  alone  was  he  thinking. 

That  bold,  skilful  surgeon,  with  hand 
Ever  ready  to  render  assistance, 

How  the  wounded  to  save,  he  now  planned, 
When  his  ship  could  no  more  make  resistance  : 
A boat  on  the  instant  is  manned, 

Since  the  ship  can  no  more  make  resistance. 
With  the  wounded  that  boat  is  soon  full : 

“ Give  way ! Comrades,  pull : comrades,  pull, 
For  our  ship  can  no  more  make  resistance.” 

Herbert  Llewellyn,  beware ! 

“ Doctor,”  all  cry,  “ you  will  perish  ; 

But  a berth  in  our  boat  we  will  spare 
For  the  man  we  so  honour  and  cherish : 

Leap  in  ! ” But  the  Doctor  replied, 

As  he  stood  there,  all  fearless  and  lonely, 

“For  the  wounded  that  boat  was  supplied, 

And  that  boat  is  for  wounded  men  only : 

For  their  safety  it  was  to  provide, 

U 
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DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 


For  the  safety  of  wounded  men  only.” 

Death  and  danger  to  him  were  as  nought, 

’Twas  the  safety  of  others  he  sought ; 

And  the  boat  was  for  wounded  men  only. 

Herbert  Llewellyn  went  down 
With  his  ship,  in  the  deep  seething  water ; 

But  such  death  has  a higher  renown 

Than  to  die  adding  heaps  to  war’s  slaughter. 
Must  the  red  death  of  battle  alone 

Claim  praises  from  valour  and  beauty, — 

Is  not  a more  true  courage  shown 

When  calmly  man  meets  death  as  duty : 

Has  he  not  more  rare  courage  known 
Who  calmly  met  death  as  his  duty  ? 

Herbert  Llewellyn ! thy  name 
Is  baptized  unto  undying  fame, 

So  nobly  did’st  thou  meet  thy  death  as  thy  duty  , 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EAEL  OF  CAELISLE, 
Late  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Died  December,  1864. 

Carlisle  ! A noble  and  an  honoured  name, 

Heir  and  possessor  of  a blameless  fame. 
Enlightened,  liberal,  amiable,  refined, — 

At  once  the  man  of  taste  and  man  of  mind  ; 

The  scholar,  poet,  orator,  true  friend, 

Whose  name  a lustre  unto  all  could  lend. 


DEATH  OF  THE  EAEL  OF  CARLISLE. 


High,  minded,  genial,  affable,  and  free, 

All  that  a British  nobleman  should  he ; 

The  goodman’s  greatness  we  beheld  in  thee. 

The  Courtier’s  manner,  with  the  Patriot’s  heart, 
Its  own  rare  fascination  would  impart 
To  every  pleasure  of  his  brilliant  Court ; 

To  which  the  great  and  good  all  made  resort, 

And  which  the  fairest  daughters  of  our  Isle 
Loved  to  irradiate  with  their  sweetest  smile  ; 

In  our  most  popular  Viceroy,  proud  to  see 
The  faithful  representative  of  Eoyalty. 

In  polished  verse,  well  could  his  classic  pen 
Delineate  nature  and  decipher  men. 

Life’s  sweet  amenities  their  light  diffuse 
Through  each  effusion  of  his  gentle  muse, 

While  a pure  piety  pervades  the  whole, 

Instructs  the  heart,  and  elevates  the  soul. 

The  love  of  Goodness,  Genius,  Science,  Art, 
Moved  every  impulse  of  his  generous  heart. 
Whenever  men  together  met  for  good 
There,  in  the  midst,  the  noble  Carlisle  stood ; 

With  ease,  with  eloquence,  with  flowing  speech, 
Lessons  of  wisdom,  truth,  and  love  to  teach, 

The  power  of  knowledge  and  the  force  of  truth : 
Example  and  instruction,  unto  youth, 

How  industry  aids  genius  to  win  fame, 

And  all  must  labour  who  would  make  a name. 


DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 


In  his  well  regulated  life  we  find 
The  moon-like  beauty  of  the  moderate  mind ; 
Where  the  untroubled  virtues  all  are  seen 
To  shine,  as  stars  do  in  the  pure  serene ; 

While  no  strong  passion  dominates  the  whole, 
Like  a sirocco,  passing  o’er  the  soul. 

Vicegerent  of  that  fair  but  troubled  Isle 
Where  frown  succeeds  so  suddenly  to  smile, 
And  oft  the  brightest  prospects  of  the  day 
Have,  ere  we  realize  them,  passed  away  ; 

No  small  experiment  he  makes,  who  tries 
The  scales  to  balance  in  uncertain  skies, 

Where  tempests  will  the  sunshine  often  shroud, 
While  none  can  forecast  either  light  or  cloud, — 
Unsettled  visions  of  unquiet  rest, 

That  seek  to  bless,  but  never  do  make  blest. 

But  now  our  well-loved  Viceroy  is  no  more ! 
And  as  we  loved  him  so  all  now  deplore ; 

For  when  a Viceroy’s  worth  we  would  proclaim, 
With  one  accord  all  utter  Carlisle’s  name. 


THE  LATE  C.  W.  C.  KEMEYS-TYNTE,  ESQ. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LATE 
CLIFFORD  WHARTON  CHARLES  KEMEYS-TYNTE,  ESQ., 

Of  Her  Majesty's  Eleventh  Regiment  of  Foot. 

Died  April  8th,  1866. 


The  death  of  this  promising  young  officer,  which  took  place  at  Fyzebad,  in 
India,  caused  the  deepest  regret  among  the  officers  and  men  of  his  regiment. 
He  was  buried  with  all  military  honours  ; and  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  the  men  requested  to  be  permitted  to  contribute  to  a Memorial,  which  his 
brother  officers  were  about  to  erect  to  the  memory  of  their  beloved  comrade. 


Young,  generous,  gallant,  bright,  and  brave, 
The  soldier,  and  the  soldier’s  friend ! 

We  laid  him  in  his  early  grave, 

While  soldiers’  tears  did  there  descend, — 
Aye,  tears  of  hard,  war-battered  men, 

Who  seldom  weep : but  they  wept  then. 

They  mourn  their  officer  and  friend : 

True  comrade  in  the  trying  hour 
When  one  kind  word  can  lightness  lend 
To  hardships,  that  might  else  o’erpower ; 
For  generous  sympathy  imparts 
New  courage  unto  bravest  hearts. 

The  brave  are  honoured  of  the  brave  : 

All  honour  to  his  pall  is  paid, — 

Three  volleys  sound  above  his  grave, 

When  our  young  soldier  there  we  laid ; 
And  while  the  white  smoke  clears  away 
In  silence  many  a heart  doth  pray. 
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THE  VICTIM  TO  SCIENCE. 


And  when  the  white  smoke  clears  away 
Again  appears  the  bright  blue  sky : 

So,  even  in  sorrow’s  darkest  day, 

A light  will  shine  from  Heaven  on  high, — 
If,  trusting  to  Redeeming  love, 

In  hope  and  faith  we  look  above. 

THE  VICTIM  TO  SCIENCE. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  HEARING  OF  THE  UNEXPECTED  DEATH  OF 

A YOUNG  PHYSICIAN, 

Who  had  attained  the  highest  distinction  in  his  profession,  for  learning,  ability, 
and  devotion  to  science ; but  who  was  found  in  his  consulting  room  in  a dying 
state,  and  who  died  apparantly  from  some  poisonous  agent  with  which  he  had 
been  experimenting,  on  the  very  day  he  had  signified  to  his  family  his  intention 
of  being  present  with  them  at  Christmas. 

A Victim  to  Science, 

A martyr  to  truth, 

Bidding  danger  defiance, 

He  dies  in  his  youth. 

Grand  was  his  history, 

Sudden  its  close : 

Life  is  a mystery, 

Death  a repose. 

His  life  he  devoted 
To  Science  and  truth ; 

His  name  will  be  noted 
A lesson  for  youth. 


MY  TWO  FRIENDS. 
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In  his  death,  all  consistent, 

Expiring  he  lay 
With  one  purpose  persistent, — 

The  truth  to  essay. 

Ah,  life  is  uncertain  : 

What  tales  would  be  read 
Could  man  but  lift  the  curtain 
That  shroudeth  the  dead  ! 

With  his  heart  overflowing, 

He  just  told  a friend, — 
u To  my  home  I am  going, 

The  Christmas  to  spend.” 

To  his  home  he  has  gone : 

To  the  last  place  of  rest, 

Where  we’re  all  journeying  on 
And  believers  are  blest. 

The  work  of  Salvation 

He  knows  through  Christ’s  grace, 
And,  beholding  Creation, 

Sees  God  face  to  face. 


MY  TWO  FRIENDS, 

OR 

CONGRATULATION  AND  CONDOLENCE. 

Grief  treads  upon  the  steps  of  joy, 

Tears  follow  oft  the  loudest  laugh ; 

We  are  not  safe  from  “ sore  annoy  ” 

While  pleasure’s  fullest  cup  we  quaff. 
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MY  TWO  FRIENDS. 


We  mount  to  fortune’s  sunny  height, 

With  honours  wreathed  around  our  head ; 
But  ah ! where  now  is  our  delight  ? 

We’re  called  upon  to  mourn  the  dead ! 
From  those  we  loved  the  most,  to  part : 
Hope  of  our  house,  pride  of  our  heart. 

Two  friends  I have,  whom  I love  well  * 
(Begard  engendered  of  esteem), 

Each  did  in  his  own  sphere  excel, 

Each  realizes  life’s  best  dream ; 

Both  have  won  honour,  wealth,  and  fame, 
All  honours  worthily  have  won ; 

But  when  the  crowning  honour  came 
Each  had  to  mourn  a favourite  son. 

Man  well  may  say,  with  “ ’hated  breath,” 

In  life  we’re  in  the  midst  of  death. 

My  friends ! just  as  the  strong  desire 
Your  joys  to  sing,  came  o’er  my  heart, 

I had  to  lay  aside  the  Lyre, — • 

I had  to  take  the  mourner’s  part. 

As  with  your  joys  I did  rejoice, 

So  with  your  sorrows  do  I grieve  ; 

Life  leaves  to  man  but  little  choice, — 

Death  grants  to  none  a long  reprieve. 
With  pain  we  part  from  those  we  love, 

In  joy  we  meet  with  them  above. 

* Sir  Dominick  Corrigan,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Dublin. 

Sir  James  Simpson,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Edinburgh. 


DEATH  OF  THE  BEY.  JOHN  KEBLE. 
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A MONODY 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

THE  EEY.  JOHN  KEBLE, 

Author  of  “ The  Christian  Year." 

Died  in  March,  1866. 

Gone  to  thy  long,  last  home  ! thou  Christian  Bard, 

Whose  hallowed  harp  hath  sung  “The  Christian  Year;” 
On  earth  thy  minstrelsy  had  high  reward, 

Higher  awaits  thee  in  a higher  sphere. 

The  Saviour’s  Sacrifice,  which  thou  didst  sing 
With  a most  holy  praise,  upon  this  earth, 

Now  to  thy  spirit  doth  redemption  bring, 

Ereed  from  the  sin-stains  of  man’s  mortal  birth ; 
Sweeping  thy  golden  harp  before  the  Throne, 

Where  angels  and  archangels  hear  and  know  its  tone. 

Oh,  what  a glorious,  what  a heavenly  sight ! 

When  man’s  immortal  soul  has  burst  the  clay, 

And,  borne  on  angel- wings  to  realms  of  light, 

First  sees  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  day : 

First  sees,  with  eyes  freed  from  all  earthly  scales, 

First  feels  with  faith,  where  doubt  no  more  is  found, 

The  everlasting  glory  that  prevails, 

Amidst  the  hosts  of  heaven,  all  marshalled  round ; 

While  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God’s  throne, 

The  blessed  Saviour  there  doth  His  redeemed  own. 
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AN  EPITAPH. 


AN  EPITAPH, 

WITHOUT  A NAME  OR  DATE. 

Here  rests  right  well,  beneath  this  nameless  stone, 
The  dust  of  one  who  lived  and  died  unknown. 
Alive,  perchance  I had  desired  a name  : 

But  dead,  what  have  the  dead  to  do  with  fame  ? 

I’ve  passed  from  time  unto  eternity : 

What  now  is  earth  or  earthly  things  to  me  ? 

I knew  the  Saviour  had  for  sinners  died : 

What  now  availeth  all  I knew  beside  ? 

Would’ st  thou  be  happy  in  thy  life  and  death  ? 
Man,  serve  thy  Maker  to  thy  latest  breath ! 

The  Law  of  Hod  in  mercy  had  its  birth  : 

It  is  the  law  of  happiness  on  earth. 


FINIS. 


NOTES. 


PAGE  8. 

Each  particular  and  sacred  word 

Through  that  vast  building  is  distinctly  heard . 

The  prayers  were  offered  up  by  the  Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Tait,  Bishop 
of  London. 


PAGE  14. 

“ Benignant  tyrant.” 

The  policeman  was  so  designated  in  a foreign  journal. 

PAGE  15. 

GOLD. 

The  glittering  gold-fields  burst  upon  the  view, 

And  human  industry  awakes  anew. 

Increase  in  production  needs  an  increase  in  the  circulating  medium, 
(in  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals),  to  keep  up  the  true  balance 
of  the  relations  between  buyer  and  seller  in  commerce;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  from  history  we  find  new  discoveries  of  gold  are 
made  just  when  most  needed,  as  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  since,  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  gold  fields  in  California,  Australia,  etc.,  etc. 
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Notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of  gold  since  then  (and  which 
still  continues)  the  amount  seems  to  be  only  what  was  needed  to 
meet  the  proportionate  increase  of  productions,  which  the  spread  of 
civilization  and  the  increase  of  numbers  in  the  populations  of  the 
world  demanded ; so  that  the  dreaded  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
gold  has  ended  only  in  sustaining  the  value  of  production,  and  so 
in  supporting  the  condition  of  the  commercial  markets  of  the  world  ; 
in  fact,  ‘ ‘ in  keeping  things  going.  ” 


Behold  a most  majestic  Fountain  rise. 

The  famous  Majolica  fountain  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
designed  by  the  late  John  Thomas,  the  sculptor,  and  executed  by 
Minton  and  Co.  The  fountain  ran  with  scented  water,  perfumed 
by  the  process  of  Rimmel  and  Co. 

PAGE  18. 

Caskets  of  rarest  Jewels,  purest  gold. 

The  value  of  the  jewellery  exhibited  by  the  London  jewellers  alone, 
exceeded  that  of  the  jewels  exhibited  by  all  other  contributors 
together.  One  case  shown  by  a London  house  was  valued  at  more 
than  £300,000. 

By  kind  permission  of  our  Queen  alone 
Could  such  rare  jewels  he  thus  freely  shown. 

The  Messrs.  Garrard,  the  Royal  jewellers,  exhibited,  by  her  Ma- 
jesty’s permission,  the  famous  Koh-i-noor,  and  other  magnificent 
jewels.  The  Koh-i-noor,  which  had  ranked  in  size  as  the  second 
diamond  in  the  world  before  it  was  cut,  though  deficient  in  bril- 
liancy, now  ranks  only  as  fifth,  having  lost  eighty  carats  in  the 
cutting,  but  was  much  improved  in  brilliancy  thereby.  Its  rival 
diamond,  the  Star  of  the  South,  weighing  125  carats,  was  sent  from 
Amsterdam  by  Mr.  E.  Coster.  Among  jewels  contributed  from 
private  sources,  Messrs.  Hancock  exhibited  the  Devonshire  jewels, 
one  of  the  rarest  and  most  artistic  collections  of  antique  gems. 
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Among  them  was  seen  the  Devonshire  Emerald,  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

The  oldest  gems  of  all  antiquity 
Queen  Aah-Hoteh’s  brow  they  did  adorn. 

From  the  Cairo  Museum  was  sent,  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  (the 
most  enlightened  of  Eastern  rulers,  and  the  first  Mussal-sovereign 
to  form  a museum),  a rare  collection  of  ancient  Egyptian  jewellery, 
the  product  of  the  researches  of  M.  Marriette  at  Thebes.  These 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  funeral  ornaments  of  Queen 
Aah-Hoteh,  the  mother  of  Amasis,  first  king  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty ; she  lived  about  the  time  of  Joseph,  500  years  before  the 
days  of  Moses,  and  1,900  b.c.,  nearly  4,000  years  ago.  Among 
ancient  jewellery,  the  collection  made  by  M.  Castelanni,  of  Rome, 
in  imitation  of  the  jewellery  found  among  the  Italian  peasants, 
and  preserving  the  old  Grecian  and  Etrurian  types,  had  a peculiar 
interest.  The  celebrated  Campana  Museum  at  Rome  was  rich  in 
such  rare  specimens  of  antique  art,  exhibiting  examples  of  art  in  all 
its  departments,  from  the  rudest  to  the  richest  productions,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times.  Such  a collection  had  never  before  been 
put  together,  nor  will  such  a school  of  art  be  again  established.  Its 
dispersion  was  a loss  to  the  civilized  world,  the  true  story  of  which 
has  yet  to  be  told. 


PAGE  19. 

The  Diamond  wealth  itself  doth  represent. 

When  unsettled  times  occur  on  the  Continent,  the  number  and  the 
value  of  the  diamonds  sent  from  abroad  to  London  for  security,  is 
said  to  be  incalculable. 

All  now  assemble  round  the  Armstrong  Grun. 

I use  the  term  Armstrong  Gun  as  the  synonym  universally 
adopted  to  express  a great  gun  ; a distinction  well  earned  and  well 
maintained.  I enter  not  into  the  battle  of  the  guns,  having  no  personal 
interest  therein ; my  only  interest  being  that  the  guns  themselves 
should  never  be  needed  to  enter  into  battle  ; if  so  needed,  however, 
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there  they  are,  and  so  much  the  better.  At  the  late  Universal 
Exposition  in  Paris,  the  display  of  British  ordnance  excited  astonish- 
ment as  well  as  admiration.  Yet  why  ? An  idea  seems  to  have 
got  abroad  that  the  British  Lion  has  gone  to  sleep,  and  having  once 
drawn  in  his  claws,  means  never  more  to  put  them  forth.  It  may 
be  as  well  for  all  whom  it  concerns,  however,  to  think  twice  before 
they  arouse  that  Boyal  Beast.  The  longer  he  sleeps  (if  indeed  he 
be  asleep)  the  safer  for  them,  and  the  more  comfortable  for  himself. 

The  name  of  Whitworth  is  now  associated  with  an  honour  higher 
than  that  which  the  invention  of  any  gun,  the  best  ever  dreamed  of, 
could  confer.  No  patriot  ever  bestowed  upon  the  people  a more 
noble  gift  than  Whitworth’s  munificent  and  judicious  endowment  of 
Scholarships,  for  the  encouragement  and  diffusion  of  practical  science 
among  the  working  classes.  His, — “that  all  cloudless  glory  which 
few  men’s  is  ; ” and  long  may  he  live  to  witness  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  beneficence. 


PAGE  30. 

An  open  sea  around  the  Poles  may  flow. 

The  idea,  long  entertained,  that  an  open  sea  may  be  found  about 
the  Arctic  Circles  has  just  received  an  apparent  confirmation,  by  the 
discovery  of  some  American  Pacific  whalers,  who,  pushing  farther 
and  farther  Northward,  the  season  being  unusually  mild  (1867),  got 
as  high  as  to  73 1 deg.  N.  latitude,  and  “sighted  an  entirely  unknown 
line  of  coast,  with  lofty  mountains  in  the  interior,  and  near  the  sea 
a lowland  under-cliff,  or  ‘ concan  ’ of  green  country.  Along  the  rim 
of  this  strange  world  the  discoverers  cruised  for  fifteen  days  without 
perceiving  any  break  in  its  continuity.” 

PAGE  31. 

Costly  Furs. 

The  most  remarkable  was  a mantle  of  pure  ermine,  bordered  with 
delicately  marked  chinchilla,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  George  Smith  and 
Son,  of  Watling  street.  The  splendid  trophy  of  furs  exhibited  in  the 
nave,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Nicholay,  the  court  furrier. 
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PAGE  33. 

Even  paper  now  of  iron  may  be  made. 

In  Belgium  a sheet  of  steel  has  been  rolled  so  fine  as  not  to  exceed 
the  thickness  of  writing  paper ; and  a still  finer  sheet  has  been  pro- 
duced by  an  English  manufacturer.  If  iron  thus  encroaches  on  the 
province  of  paper,  paper  makes  a bold  attempt  to  resent  the  intrusion. 
A paper  manufactory  has  been  tried  near  Battersea,  in  which  all 
articles,  from  a boat  to  a cannon,  are  manufactured  from  paper,  made 
of  Spanish  grass,  and  coated  within  and  without  with  a chemical 
compound  that  renders  the  paper  impervious  to  water,  and  gives 
great  power  of  adhesion  and  resistance.  The  newest  thing  in  paper, 
was  the  paper  ball  given  at  New  York,  when  the  ladies  appeared 
in  sumptuous  costumes,  but  wore  nothing  which  had  not  been  made 
of  paper.  To  return,  however,  to  steel : the  only  perfect  Edged 
Tools  produced  at  the  Universal  Exhibition,  Paris,  were  sent  from 
England — Sheffield  still  supreme. 


PAGE  36. 

While  sea-green  celadon , with  changeful  hue, 
Reflects  its  varying  colours  into  view. 

Celadon  is  the  name  given  to  a sombre  colour  now  much  used  in 
the  new  form  of  French  porcelain.  The  colour  is  of  a sage-green, 
rather  than  sea-green,  or  more  of  the  hue  of  green  jade,  which  stone 
it  may  have  been  meant  to  imitate.  There  are  two  kinds,  and  that 
called  Celadon  changeant,  varies  in  different  lights,  looking  pink  by 
gas-light.  This  “low  tint”  has  been  long  the  favourite  hue  for  the 
most  beautiful  hard  porcelain  which  the  French  now  make  ; but  it  is 
because  the  porcelain  is  hard,  the  pate  dure , that  this  hue  is  chosen, 
as  in  such  the  painting  seems  to  lie  out  on  the  surface  of  the  glaze,  and 
so  would  look  harsh,  if  colours  of  a low  key  had  not  been  adopted. 
In  the  soft  porcelain,  the  pate  tendre  (that  used  of  old  in  France,  and 
now  exclusively  made  in  England)  the  colour,  on  the  contrary,  melts 
into  the  glaze,  softens,  and  enriches  it ; hence  its  colours  appear  so 
much  more  splendid  while  yet  soft,  as  was  seen  in  the  old  S&vres, 
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and  now  in  the  English  manufacture  ; and  no  private  manufacturer 
has  exhibited  porcelain  equal  to  that  of  Minton  and  of  Copeland. 
The  new  style  of  Sevres  (in  hard  porcelain)  was  invented  by 
M.  Galy,  in  1849,  who  is  still  the  greatest  artist  in  this  style, 
which  is  that  now  almost  exclusively  adopted  at  the  Imperial 
manufactory. 

PAGE  36. 

Now  richest  needlework  enchants  the  eye. 

The  Calcutta  “Chicun”  work,  or  needle  embroidery,  is  worthy  of 
note,  for  its  extreme  cheapness,  and  the  extraordinary  fineness  of  its 
finish. 


PAGE  38. 

Nay,  even  the  potter’s  art, — works  in  mere  clay, 

New  beauty  and  new  usefulness  display. 

While  those  pure  porcelains,  so  well  known  to  fame, 
An  era  in  ceremic  art  proclaim. 

In  no  manufacture  has  England  made  greater  advance,  than  in 
pottery  and  porcelain ; and  pottery  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  not 
only  for  the  artist,  but  the  archaeologist,  for  a remnant  of  rude 
pottery  is  often  our  oldest  evidence  of  the  first  attempts  of  a past 
race  at  art  or  manufacture.  Minton,  in  addition  to  the  Majolica 
fountain,  supplied  many  fine  specimens  in  Palissy  and  Limoge,  etc. 

The  Wedgwood  collection  restored  to  notice  and  admiration  the 
famous  ware  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  in  Etruscan  forms,  always  so 
beautiful,  but  not  always  justly  appreciated.  A magnificent  and 
costly  dessert  service,  manufactured  for  her  Majesty,  at  the  Eoyal 
Porcelain  Works,  Worcester,  by  W.  H.  Ker  and  Co.,  was  remarkable 
for  its  light  coloured  enamel,  in  beautiful  Oriental  turquoise,  con- 
trasting well  with  the  burnished  gold  border,  instead  of  the  dark 
grounds  hitherto  employed,  but  not  applicable  to  a dessert  service. 

A Parian  dessert  service,  exhibited  by  Alderman  Copeland,  was 
remarkable  for  its  artistic  beauty  and  excellence  ; and  the  largest 
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vases  ever  made  in  England  (five  feet  high),  were  as  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  as  their  size. 

Vases  of  every  period  of  Sevres , were  reproduced  by  Boss  and  Co., 
of  Coalport,  conspicuous  for  purity  of  colour  as  well  as  grace  of  form, 
and  to  which  more  than  one  prize  medal  was  awarded. 

PAGE  39. 

What  region  so  remote  but  it  has  rung 
With  the  bold  accents  of  the  English  tongue  ? 

New-Zealand,  the  Cape,  Australia,  Victoria,  Queen’s  Land,  and 
the  North  American  Colonies,  are  British  Settlements  where  the 
English  language,  laws,  and  customs  are  established,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  (as  the  phrase  is)  seems  destined  to  be 
accomplished;  and  English  is,  moreover,  the  language  of  America. 
“Confederate  Union”  is  already  established  in  the  Northern  Settle- 
ments, under  the  title  of,  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

What  eye  so  dull  as  heedlessly  to  pass 
This  rare  collection  of  most  curious  glass. 

The  far-famed  coloured  glass  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  made  its 
usual  magnificent  display  ; but  the  British  glass  was  acknowledged 
to  surpass  all  rivalry,  and  made  a wonderful  display  ; especially  the 
pure  crystal  glass,  which,  whether,  blown,  moulded,  or  cut,  was  as 
conspicuous  for  beauty  of  form  as  astonishing  for  the  wonderful  effects 
introduced  by  the  engraver’s  art,  that  brought  out  richness  of 
colours  from  reflected  light,  surpassing  all  colours  imparted  to 
stained  glass.  The  most  brilliant  piece  of  cut  glass  was  that  shown 
by  the  Messrs.  Phillips,  in  the  form  of  a crystal  table.  Alderman 
Copeland  exhibited  few  but  rare  specimens  of  cut  glass,  remarkable 
for  grace  of  form,  as  well  as  elaborateness  of  decoration.  His 
jewelled  dessert  service  was  as  unique  as  magnificent ; made  from 
his  designs,  by  Messrs.  Webb  of  Stourbridge.  But  the  crowning 
glory  of  all  was  the  gorgeous  crystal  temple,  by  the  Messrs.  Defries, 
the  manufacture  of  which  had  cost  above  £3000  ; while  at  the  same 
time  they  showed  beautiful  cut  glass,  remarkable  for  its  low  price. 
The  palm  for  glass  was,  however,  won  by  Miller  of  Edinburgh,  at 
the  late  Universal  Exhibition  in  Paris. 
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PAGE  40. 

Fabric  on  fabric,  still  new  forms  arise. 

The  visitor  to  an  Exhibition  is  naturally  attracted  by  the  works  of 
art, — pottery,  porcelain,  or  glass  : or  works  in  the  precious  metals, — 
gold,  silver,  and  jewellery  ; not  thinking  how  little  they  contribute 
to  the  wealth  of  nations  (however  they  may  exhibit  that  wealth),  or 
how  little  they  add  to  “the  revenue  returns”  which  make  that 
wealth,  and  are  counted  by  millions,  the  computation  of  which  runs 
almost  beyond  the  accountant’s  grasp.  It  is  the  ordinary  tissues, 
the  fabrics  in  wool,  cotton  and  linen,  that  make  those  enormous 
totals  in  commercial  statistics  which  at  once  astonish  and  confound 
the  mind. 


thick  fleeces  of  the  woolly  sbeep, 

That  half  the  human  race  in  clothing  keep. 

In  woollen,  worsted,  and  mixed  fabrics,  the  eminence  already 
attained  by  Great  Britian  was  well  sustained,  and  an  advance  shown 
in  the  perfection  of  the  dye  and  finish,  and  in  the  general  good  taste 
of  the  articles  exhibited.  In  mixed  fabrics,  the  poplins  of  Dublin 
and  Norwich  took  the  lead.  But  the  tartans  and  shawls  of  Glasgow 
and  Paisley  were  as  remarkable  for  their  cheapness  as  their  beauty. 
The  richly  coloured  shawls  of  Norwich  were,  above  all,  a notable 
sight,  and  such  as  would  have  appeared  almost  impossible  ten  years 
before. 

PAGE  41. 

Fine  Linen ! 

Little  advance  was  exhibited  in  flax  manufacture  (though  so  im- 
portant a department  of  textile  industry),  either  by  foreign  countries. 
Great  Britian,  or  Ireland  ; but  Belfast  still  asserted  its  superiority, 
which  continues  to  be  maintained ; the  prize  medal  at  the  late 
Paris  Exhibition  having  been  adjudged  to  Belfast. 

The  manufacture  in  jute  has,  however,  undergone  wonderful 
development,  above  40,000  tons  being  now  worked  up  annually  in 
Scotland. 
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those  soft  bales  of  Cotton  that  arise 

Like  summer  clouds  piled  up  in  sunny  skies. 

Not  mucli  advance  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture as  a whole,  though  many  improvements  have  been  introduced 
in  the  details.  But  Great  Britain  still  holds  her  place  among  all  com- 
petitors. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  she  no  longer 
possesses  the  exclusive  use  of  that  machinery  which  at  one  time 
placed  her  above  all  competition ; still  our  great  cotton  spinners  hold 
first  place. 


PAGE  42. 

The  rustling  silk,  now  grandly  intervenes, 

Bare  satins  and  rich  velvets — robes  for  queens. 

Here  England  and  Ireland  took  and  held  their  preeminent  place 
unequalled  by  any  competitor  ; and  Spitalfields  was  great  as  ever. 
Balance  and  Co.,  and  Kemp  and  Stone,  of  Spital  Square,  sent 
magnificent  specimens  of  loom  manufacture,  massive  silks  and  vel- 
vets. Grant  and  Gask  supplied  gorgeous  samples  of  silk  curtains,  in 
which  spun-glass,  as  fine  as  silk,  was  interwoven  in  the  brocade 
fabric.  These  tissues- de-verre  are  as  durable  as  they  are  magnificent, 
without  being  costly.  Such  are  the  hangings  in  the  Throne  room 
at  St.  James’s  Palace,  and  which  are  as  bright  as  ever,  though  over 
thirty  years  in  use.  A very  fine  collection  of  watered  and  figured 
silks,  and  moire-antique,  came  from  Campbell,  Harrison,  and  Lloyd. 
But  it  was  among  the  Irish  poplins  that  the  most  varied  and  beau- 
tiful collection  of  fabrics  of  these  classes  was  foimd.  Every  form 
of  the  richest  and  rarest  poplins  were  supplied  by  Fry  and  Co.,  and 
Pirn  Brothers,  of  Dublin.  The  famous  snow  crystal  poplin  showed 
an  endless  variety  of  white  crystals  or  stars  on  a blue  ground. 
Coventry,  as  usual,  stood  unrivalled  in  her  display  of  ribbons.  The 
collection  sent  by  Newsome  and  Co.,  and  also  by  Franklin  and  Co., 
showed  every  variety  of  texture  and  pattern ; some  were  adorned  with 
flowers  and  some  with  portraits  ; and  one  sash -ribbon  had  the  legend 
of  the  Lady  Godiva,  in  the  illuminated  old  English  style,  woven 
therein. 
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In  hue  or  lustre  can  they  be  surpassed, — 

Has  nature  conquered  been,  by  art,  at  last  ? 

[n  nothing  was  the  advance  of  British  manufacture  more  remark- 
able, than  in  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  exhibited  in 
printed  and  dyed  fabrics  ; great  progress  having  been  made  in  the 
mechanism  of  production,  as  well  as  in  the  chemistry  of  printing  and 
dyeing,  in  which  our  foreign  competitors  had  hitherto  the  advantage  ; 
so  much,  however,  cannot  be  said  in  the  matter  of  design.  A syste- 
matic illustration  of  the  chemistry  of  calico  printing  and  dyeing,  was 
given  by  Mr.  Rumney,  of  the  Ardwick  Chemical  Works,  at  Man- 
chester. The  applications  of  Mr.  Perkins’  discovery  of  coal-tar  and 
its  peculiar  products  as  colouring  agents,  were  also  exhibited.  In 
dyeing,  “pure  and  simple,”  the  English  dyers  excelled,  without 
dispute  ; no  foreign  competitor  equalling  the  British  goods  (especially 
silks  and  woollens),  in  purity  of  colour  and  excellence  of  finish. 

PAGE  43. 

But  now  all  other  sights  and  sounds  give  place 
Before  that  splendid  trophy  of  fine  lace. 

In  lace  manufacture  Great  Britain  has  made  great  advance ; but 
Belgium  still  held  first  place.  The  characteristic  patient  study  of 
detail  was  now  displayed  in  combination  with  a grace  and  a delicacy 
of  design  surpassing  that  heretofore  attained.  Honiton,  Limerick, 
and  Nottingham,  were  well  represented.  The  exhibition  of  Irish 
lace,  though  small,  was  unsurpassed.  The  Limerick  laces  shown  by 
Messrs.  Forrest  of  Dublin,  were  remarkable  for  their  durability  and 
cheapness,  as  well  as  beauty  and  variety.  The  rare  design  of  Cople- 
stake  and  Moore,  gave  preeminence  to  the  larger  kinds  of  lace  work 
(as  curtains)  supplied  chiefly  from  Nottingham.  A superb  lace 
dress  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship  (on  which  200  hands  were 
employed),  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  How  el  and  James,  with  their 
trophy  piece  of  lace  needle-work.  An  Empress  is  said  to  have 
prudently  remarked,  on  being  shown  a lace  dress  valued  at  £10,000, 
that  it  was  an  article  to  admire  rather  than  to  buy  : a prudent 
remark,  which  womankind  might  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  In  the 
days  of  Csesar,  however,  the  silk  dress  of  a Roman  Senator’s  wife  has 
cost  £20,000. 
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PAGE  55. 

Lo  ! Gainsboroughs  “ Blue  Boy  ” (so  known  to  fame). 

This  wonderful  picture  was  painted  to  contravene  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  no  effective  picture  could  be 
pained  with  blue  for  its  chief  colour.  No  more  effective  picture  was 
ever  painted  than  this  full-length  portrait  of  a boy  dressed  in  blue, 
and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

PAGE  62. 

But  most  consummate  is  tbe  Sculptor’s  art, 

Who  woman’s  beauty  can  to  stone  impart. 

Strictly  speaking  the  classical,  or  Greek  beau  ideal  of  the  beauty 
of  the  human  form,  was  that  of  a youth  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 

PAGE  68. 

“Mysterious  tie,”  that  bindeth  man  and  wife. 

“The  mysterious  tie  of  marriage.” — Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 

PAGE  71. 

Thus  at  one  bound  has  she  usurped  the  stage, 

Confessed  the  unrivalled  dancer  of  her  age. 

This  is  the  true  story  of  a celebrated  danseuse,  but  whose  name  I 
cannot  now  recollect.  Some  say  the  story  is  told  of  Taglioni. 

PAGE  77. 

The  imperilled  mariner  the  beam  descries, 

Which,  from  the  lighthouse,  like  a God-sent  ray, 

Tells  of  a haven,  and  pointeth  out  the  way. 

A Light-house,  the  work  of  the  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers,  showed 
all  the  optical  contrivances  for  ensuring  the  reflection  of  every  ray 
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of  light.  The  modern  ‘‘built  lense  ” was  the  first  great  improvement 
in  this  direction  ; but  England  was  dependent  on  France,  until  Mr. 
James  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  made  for  the  Trinity  House  a built 
lense  (a  lense  built  of  separate  pieces  of  glass),  of  superior  power, 
and  doing  the  utmost  credit  to  the  talents  and  perseverance  of 
that  eminent  worker  in  optical  science  and  glass  manufacture. 

The  first  great  advance  in  producing  an  improved  light  itself — in 
producing  light  by  chemical  action — was  the  Lime  Light  (an  intense 
white  light,  caused  by  burning  lime  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas)  ; 
the  lime  light  of  the  late  Captain  Drummond,  a man  as  remarkable 
for  scientific  attainments  as  administrative  talent.  And  this  light 
now  promises  to  become  available  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as 
the  lighting  up  of  public  buildings,  and  even  yet  may  supplant  the  use 
of  gas,  so  much  has  its  mode  of  management  been  lately  simplified 
and  improved.  The  Electric  light,  however,  is  that  now  destined  to 
supersede  all  others  in  intenseness  and  brilliancy,  being  a white 
light,  dazzling  as  that  of  the  sun  itself,  and  almost  turning  night 
into  day.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Faraday,  when 
in  1831  he  discovered  the  electro-magnetic  current ; but  the  appli- 
cation of  this  discovery  to  the  illumination  of  the  light-house  is  due 
to  the  talents  and  perseverance  of  Professor  Holmes  (during  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century),  until  his  mechanical  skill  and  scientific 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  produce  that  magnificent  light,  which  was 
first  displayed  at  the  South  Foreland  (in  August  1858),  and  since 
permanently  placed  at  Dungeness  and  elsewhere.  A new  and  still 
superior  Magneto-electric  light,  since  produced  by  Professor  Holmes, 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  permanently  placed  at 
the  South  Foreland,  Lowestoft,  as  well  as  at  Dungeness,  and  which 
Professor  Holmes  hopes  yet  to  increase  in  illuminating  power,  while 
it  is  worked  with  ease  and  precision. 

PAGE  78. 

For  each,  beholds  a rainbow  of  his  own  ; 

And  thus  God’s  Covenant  with  each  is  shown. 

As  the  rainbow  is  caused  by  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  light 
from  falling  drops  of  rain  in  the  form  of  a bow,  or  the  arch  of  a circle 
of  which  the  eye  of  the  spectator  constitutes  the  centre,  each  beholder 
sees  a different  arch  or  rainbow,  in  fact,  a rainbow  of  his  own . 
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PAGE  79. 

The  stars  in  countless  numbers  coming  out. 

Stars  came  oat  in  countless  numbers, 

Like  a spirit  of  the  night. 

Song. 

Behold  the  boundless  firmament  outspread, — 

An  atmospheric  ocean  o’er  man’s  head. 

See  p.  9 (and  elsewhere)  of,  “The  Harmonies  of  Nature ; or,  Unity 
of  Creation.  ” By  Doctor  G.  Hartwig.  A pleasing,  popular  exposition 
of  scientific  knowledge,  written  in  a good  spirit  and  impressive  style. 

PAGE  81. 

The  heavens  on  fire  ! What  do  these  Meteors  mean  ? 

Eew  scientific  phenomena  ever  attracted  more  popular  notice  than 
the  Meteoric  Shower  which  took  place  on  the  night  and  morning  of 
the  13th  and  14th  of  November,  1867,  and  which,  from  previous 
observations,  had  been  accurately  foretold.  So  early  as  902  one  of 
these  displays  was  noticed,  and  since  then  fourteen  recurrences  are 
recorded,  giving  a period  of  about  thirty-three  years  for  their  regular 
reappearance.  These  meteors  (which  are  probably  constituted  like 
the  aerolites,  that  occasionally  fall  to  the  earth,  though  none  have  been 
known  to  fall  during  these  meteoric  showers),  appear  to  be  unequally 
dispersed  in  a ring  revolving  round  the  sun,  but  in  a direction  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  earth,  and  toward  whose  orbit  their’s  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  about  90°.  This  orbit  (thought  by  Humboldt  to  be 
circular,  but  by  Herschel,  elliptical),  is  found  to  be  very  eccentric, 
less  resembling  that  of  a planet  than  a comet ; and  some  coincidence 
has  been  observed  between  the  orbit  of  this  ring  and  that  of  some 
comets.  The  earth  traverses  this  ring  of  meteors  every  year  in  the 
month  of  November,  but  every  thirty-third  year  (or  thereabouts,  as 
noticed  by  Professor  Adams)  the  denser  portion  of  the  ring  is  entered, 
and  the  meteors  coming  within  the  path  and  attraction  of  the  earth, 
are  made  luminous  and  visible  by  the  heat  generated  from  the 
friction  produced  by  their  rapid  transit  through  the  atmosphere 
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(thirty  or  forty  miles  a second),  and  by  which  they  are  probably 
dissipated  in  vapour. 

PAGE  82. 

This  iErolite,  just  fallen  from  the  sky, 

Tells  of  the  structure  of  the  worlds  on  high. 

No  iErolite  has  been  found  to  contain  any  substance  but  what 
already  exists  on  earth  ; and  the  recent  researches  of  Bunsen  and 
Kirchoff  have  proved,  by  analysis  of  the  solar  spectrum,  that  the 
substance  of  the  sun  and  the  solar  atmosphere  contain  metals  and 
alkalies,  similar  to  those  on  earth  ; thus  establishing  the  identity 
of  the  materials  of  which  this  earth  and  the  whole  solar  system  are 
constructed.  But  by  the  spectrum  analysis  it  would  seem  that  many 
of  the  Nebulce  (most  of  which  had  been  shown  by  the  telescope  to  be 
clusters  of  stars)  are  but  gaseous  bodies, — the  nucleus,  probably,  of 
future  worlds,  preparing  for  formation.  The  determination  of  this 
view  is  of  much  importance. 

PAGE  83. 

Earth’s  architects  are  insects  of  the  sea. 

As  the  telescope  showed  to  us  new  worlds  above,  so  the  microscope 
reveals  to  us  new  creations  below ; and  the  vast  beds  of  chalk,  and  the 
highest  hills  of  lime-stone  (our  mountains  of  marble)  are  but  the  re- 
mains of  the  shell-clad  insects  of  the  deep, — the  minute,  or  invisible 
Foraminifera,  which  existing  since  the  dawn  of  creation,  and  multiply- 
ing to  unlimited  extent,  constituted  the  beds  of  ancient  oceans,  and 
still  form  the  bottom  of  our  present  seas,  endowed  with  the  power  of 
abstracting  mineral  ingredients  from  the  ocean  to  form  their  sheaths 
or  shells,  which  accumulating  through  ages,  acquire  the  magnitude  of 
mountains.  Even  iron  seems  to  be  so  produced  from  fresh  water,  and 
is  called  “Lake  Ore,”  being  the  direct  work  of  infusoria,  which  have 
been  detected  busily  engaged  in  encasing  themselves  in  a metallic 
covering,  by  converting  to  their  own  use  the  iron  existing  in  a solu- 
able  state  in  the  water.  This  ferruginous  ore  is  rapidly  eliminated, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  submitted  to  treatment  in  iron  works. 
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M.  Sjogreen,  a Swedish  naturalist,  showed  specimens  of  this  mineral 
at  the  Exhibition  in  1862. 


PAGE  84. 

Language  is  "but  the  utterance  of  thought. 

See  Mac  Muller’s  “Science  of  Language.” — p.  369. 

PAGE  86. 

Like  forethought  of  a Eesurrection  day. 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  looked  for  a raising  of  the  body  after 
death,  and  its  subsequent  reunion  with  the  soul.  With  a view  to 
facilitate  such  reunion,  embalming  is  said  to  have  been  practised,  so 
as  to  keep  together  the  mortal  remains  until  again  raised  by  the 
Spirit ; as  if  the  Almighty  power  that  could  raise  a mummy  to 
life,  could  not  resuscitate  and  rehabilitate  man’s  dust.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  body  with  the  soul  seated  beside  it,  is  seen  on  some 
mummy  cases,  and  with  prayers  inscribed,  supposed  to  be  addressed 
by  the  body  to  the  soul,  to  await  patiently  the  Eesurrection,  and  their 
future  reunion. 


PAGE  87. 

Land  of  all  knowledge,  tell  us,  can  it  he 

That  even  the  power  of  Steam  was  known  to  thee  ? 

About  one  century  and  a half  before  Christ,  just  2,000  years  ago, 
Hero,  the  Egyptian,  invented  an  engine,  the  motive  power  of  which 
was  Steam ; a coloured  drawing  of  which  was  seen  on  the  walls  of 
an  Egyptian  temple,  and  a diagram  of  which  is  said  to  be  found  in 
the  early  editions  of  Euclid.  The  Egyptian  Watt,  however,  only 
thought  of  air  as  the  resisting  medium,  against  which  two  jets  of 
steam  were  projected  from  two  arms  filled  with  steam,  and  turned  in 
opposite  directions,  connected  with  a hollow  spindle,  which  thus 
gave  to  the  simple  machine  a rotary  motion.  See  Dr.  Wynter’s 
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Half  Hour’s  at  the  British  Museum,  in  one  of  his  amusing  and  in- 
structive works,  entitled,  “Subtle  Brains,  and  Lissom  Fingers.” 


PAGE  87. 

Thou  famed  old  river,  that  rolls  on  alone, 

Nor  to  a tributary  aid  doth  own. 

After  receiving  the  tributaries  from  the  Abyssinian  mountains, 
described  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  (that  most  enterprising  and  interest- 
ing of  modern  travellers,  and  who  attributes  to  their  influx  the  annual 
overflowing  and  fertilizing  power  of  the  Nile),  “the  grand  old  river  ” 
rolls  on  for  hundred  of  miles  without  receiving  one  tributary. 

While  England  welcomes  with  her  proudest  smile 
The  first  discoverers  of  the  source  of  Nile. 

Captain  Speke  and  Captain  Grant.  Captain  Speke  (now,  alas  ! no 
more),  “ had  praise,  and  naught  beside.  ” Captain  Grant  has  refused 
a tardy  honour  since  offered  to  him. 

PAGE  88. 

But  now  all  know  his  origin  Nile  takes 
Erom  the  Victoria  and  the  Albert  Lakes. 

The  latter  lake,  discovered  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  so  named 
by  him  ; thus  completing  the  observations  of  his  predecessors. 

Egypt — “ a high-way  ” — as  was  said  of  old. 

Egypt  is  more  than  once  spoken  of  as,  “an  high- way,”  by  some 
of  the  Prophets. 

A glorious  enterprise,  by  France  begun, — 

A wondrous  work,  that  fain  would  join  two  seas  in  one. 

The  Suez  Canal,  destined  to  unite  the  Bed  Sea  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  success  which  has  already  attended  the  perseverance 
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and  ingenuity  of  the  able  projector  of  this  great  enterprise  (now 
partially  available  for  transport,  and  expected  to  be  completed  in 
October  1868),  must  gratify  all  admirers  of  grand  and  useful  under- 
takings. 


PAGE  95. 

By  steam  man  sows  and  reaps  and  drives  the  plough, 

Nay,  by  a new  Machine,  can  milk  the  cow ! 

The  famous  American  Milking  Machine,  for  which  it  is  said  £5000 
were  given  ; but  about  which  little  or  nothing  has  been  since  heard. 

PAGE  96. 

Famed  Bullfinch ! bird  was  never  famed  like  thee. 

Messrs.  Auber  and  Linton  exhibited  a little  Bullfinch,  contained 
in  a musical  box  (small  enough  to  carry  in  the  waistcoat  pocket), 
from  which,  on  opening  the  lid,  out  popped  the  mechanic  songster, 
and  did  sweetly  sing.  This  most  famous  of  piping  Bullfinches 
dedicated  his  talents  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  cotton  districts  ; 
the  proprietors  having  benevolently  arranged  that  when  five  shillings 
were  contributed  by  the  bye-standers,  their  Bullfinch  should  sing. 
Seldom  was  he  left  long  idle,  and  so  much  as  ten  pounds  and  twelve 
pounds  a day  were  collected  for  the  distressed  Lancashire  cotton 
spinners. 


PAGE  98. 

The  Lancashire  Distress ; or , England's  Strength. 

Alike  throughout  the  land  all  classes  show 
The  sympathy  with  which  all  bosoms  glow. 

To  relieve  this  distress  the  funds  raised,  from  strictly  local  sources 
and  from  general  subscriptions,  amounted  to  just  two  millions  of 
money.  (£1,974,203,  according  to  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  author  of 
“The  History  of  the  Cotton  Famine.”)  Of  the  “strictly  local ” con- 
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tributions,  one  nobleman  gave  £10,000,  beside  bis  time  and  services 
on  the  committee.  Never  was  tbe  strength  of  England  better  proved, 
or  the  soundness  of  our  social  system  more  favourably  exhibited, 
than  by  the  manner  in  which  England  triumphed  over  this  dire 
calamity  ; and  the  impression  made  on  foreigners  by  the  conduct  of 
all  parties  was  deep  and  lasting.  The  Honorary  Secretary,  W,  J. 
Maclure,  Esq. , has  recently  been  presented  with  a testimonial,  for 
his  services  to  the  Relief  Committee  from  1862  to  1865,  consisting  of 
a piece  of  plate  and  a purse  of  5000  guineas,  in  the  name  of  the 
subscribers  who  contributed  expressly  for  this  object. 

PAGE  113. 

The  rudest  may  he  made  at  least  less  rude 
When  treated  with  a due  solicitude. 

Few  are  aware  how  susceptible  of  improvement,  nay  even  of 
refinement,  the  poorer  classes  are,  if  only  kind  and  judicious  means 
be  adopted.  A curious  example  of  the  capability  of  enjoying  refined 
pleasure,  where  it  would  have  been  perhaps  least  expected,  has 
recently  occurred  in  Paris.  The  proprietor  of  the  El  Dorado  (a  low 
cafe  chantant , where  the  notorious  Theresa  used  *to  sing  her  coarse 
canteen  songs),  engaged  an  actress  of  position  to  recite  for  his  cus- 
tomers passages  from  Corneille,  and  Racine , and  the  best  French 
dramatists,  with  such  success  that  he  has  entered  into  a permanent 
engagement  with  the  actress,  at  a large  salary.  The  Minister  of 
Instruction,  whose  sanction  was  necessary  to  ratify  the  arrangement, 
readily  gave  his  assent,  but  expressed  his  doubt  as  to  the  success. 
Since  then,  however,  he  has  avowed  that  his  doubts  were  unfounded. 
How  much  have  our  own  popular  concerts  not  done  to  refine  and 
elevate  the  people’s  taste  for  music  ? 

PAGE  124. 

Marshal  Soult. 

When  it  was  known  in  Paris  that  Marshal  Soult  was  to  go  to 
London  as  the  French  Representative  at  the  Coronation  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  remarked,  that  no  equi- 
page would  make  such  a sensation  in  the  streets  of  London,  as  that 
of  Marshal  Soult ; and  it  was  so. 
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PAGE  126. 

The  Pyramid  of  Skulls  and  the  Printing  Press. 

At  the  time  that  Tamerlane  had  raised  his  Pyramid  of  Skulls 
(92,000  in  one  heap,  as  Gibbon  tells  us),  the  Inventor  of  the  Printing 
Press  was  a small  boy,  going  to  school  in  his  native  town. 

PAGE  136. 

The  Golden  Tress. 

Lord  Byron  tells  us,  in  his  letters,  that  he  was  shown  at  Bologna 
the  monument  of  a girl  twenty  years  old,  the  Princess  Bartorini, 
buried  two  centuries  before,  but  whose  hair  was  found  in  complete 
preservation,  when  her  tomb  was  opened,  and  “as  yellow  as  gold.” 

PAGE  149. 

The  Angler. 

This  song  is  inscribed  to  Frank  Buckland,  Esq. , etc. , etc. , one  of 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Inland  Fisheries.  A man  of  talent 
and  of  science,  and  a true  sportsman. 

PAGE  154. 

The  Golden- Crested  Wren. 

Some  creatures  are  so  timid,  that  on  being  suddenly  frightened 
they  fall  in  a faint  or  fit : as  the  wren  and  squirrel.  In  shooting 
the  small  Canadian  squirrel,  the  animal  is  never  aimed  at : to  bring 
it  down,  it  is  enough  to  strike  a near  branch  of  the  tree  ; and  thus 
the  skin  is  preserved  intact. 

PAGE  193. 

The  Raft. 

This  incident,  so  characteristic  of  the  weak  mind  as  contrasted 
with  the  strong,  is  taken  from  a book  of  travels  in  Norway. 
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PAGES  195  and  197. 

The  Volunteer  Levee,  and  The  Volunteer  Review,  appeared  in 
“ The  Examiner.” 

PAGE  243. 

The  Three  Gates. 

CAIUS  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


The  late  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  after  being  distinguished  as  a 
student  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  transferred  himself  to  Caius 
College,  and  became  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
filled  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  King’s  College, 
London,  and  at  the  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 


PAGE  248. 

Spread  education  through,  the  enlightened  land. 

To  the  importance  of  educating  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the 
necessity  therefor,  the  public  and  the  Government  seem  now 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  will  do  their  duty. 
Plato  held  that  an  uneducated  man  was  a wild  beast.  An  old 
French  writer  said  it  were  better  for  a man  not  to  be  born,  than  not 
to  be  educated  ; while  there  is  no  man  but  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  training.  May  I sum  up  and  add, — 

Man,  if  untaught,  a wild  beast  is  from  birth  : 

Man,  when  well  taught,  God’s  image  makes  on  earth. 

PAGE  251. 

Ah,  woe  is  me  ! But  sin’s  immedicable  taint. 

Whence  this  immedicable  taint  of  sin  ? 

Childe  Harold. 
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PAGE  256. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

If  ever  the  pathetic  appellation  of  “an  unfortunate  genius,”  was 
applicable  to  any  one,  it  was  to  the  American  Poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
And,  alas  ! his  misfortunes  were  too  often  the  fruit  of  his  faults  : but 
of  whom  may  not  this  be  said,  more  or  less?  Let  us  forget  his 
faults  in  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  remember  the  elevation  of 
thought,  and  tenderness  and  purity  of  feeling  always  evidenced  in  his 
most  mellifluous  verse.  No  single  poem  published  in  America  ever 
made  such  an  impression  as  his  poem,  “The  Raven.”  The  reitera- 
tion of  the  last  two  lines  of  a verse,  retaining  the  same  rhyme  but 
varying  the  form  of  expression,  has  in  it  a peculiar  power,  and  is 
almost  characteristic  of  this  author.  It  did  not  originate  with  him, 
however,  for  we  find  it  occasionally  in  Coleridge,  and  other  poets 
before  his  time.  I have  availed  myself  often  of  this  mode  of  adding 
emphasis  to  verse. 


PAGE  265. 

The  Dying  Christian. 

These  lines  were  written  in  the  year  1819,  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  John  Armstrong,  of  Willowbank,  Ennis,  Ireland,  and  were 
published  in  “ The  Clare  Journal,”  of  that  date. 


PAGE  297. 

The  Monody  on  the  death  of  Keeble  has  appeared  in  the 
“Memorials  of  Keeble”  (at  the  request  of  the  Editor)  ; published, 
with  photographic  illustrations,  by  W.  Savage,  of  Winchester. 
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